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THE DRAGOON’S SONG. 





As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philada. 





Words by GEO. H. BOKER, Esq. Music by J. 0, BECKEL. 
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1. Clash, elash, elash goes the sa- bre a- 
2. y« The foe all se - cure, has laid 
3. Kiss, kiss, kiss me, my dar- ling! your 


gainst my steed’s side ; kling, kling go the row-els as 
down by his gun; ll o- pen his eye- lids be - 
lov - er is here: J nay, kiss off the smoke-stains ; keep 
_—_~ gent, A A 
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THE DRAGOON’S SONG. 
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on - ward I ride And all my bright harnessis liv - ing and speaks, 
fore the bright sun; I burst on his"pickets ; they scatter, they fly; 
back _ that bright tear; Keep back that bright tear till the day when I come, 
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And under my horse’s shoes the frosty ground creaks. I 
Too late they a- wak- en—’tis on- ly to die. Now the 
To the low-wailing fife and the deep-rolling drum ; With a 




























































— 
wave my buff glove to the girl whom I Jove, Then join my dark squadron, and forward [ move, 
torch to their camp; I’ll make it alamp, As back to my quarters so slow-ly I tramp, 
bullet half through this bosom sotrue, To die as I ought for my country and you, 





Forward I move, forward I move, Then join my dark squadron, and forward I move. 
Siow-ly Itramp,  slow-lyI tramp, As back to my quartersso slow-ly I tramp. 
Country and you, country and you, To die as I ought for my country and you. 
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THE MYSTIC CAVE. 


BY PAUL PARTELLE. 








I. 

“AuNT FRANCES, Mrs. May is dying, and 
wishes to see you.”’ 

The boy that spoke to Mrs. Turner stood 
just within her door, with hat in hand ; he was 
alad of about eleven summers; well made, 
with a square, round face, noble brow, and 
fine, flashing, dark eyes. 

“How often have I told you, Lawson, that 
you should rap before coming into a lady’s 
rom? Annie will never make you a gentle- 
man, I’m afraid.” 

The child looked abashed, but his apology 
was firmly and neatly made. 

“In my haste, I forgot; and I trust my prin- 
ciples and heart will prove me a gentleman—if 
Ido fail sometimes in my manners. Will you 
come to Mrs. May ?”’ 

Mrs. Turner looked a minute at the boy very 





wealthy, and the latter entirely dependent 
upon her sister and her own little resources for 
making money. Mrs. Maitland had two neat 
little rooms in one corner of her sister’s large 
yard, in which she supervised the garden and 
washing, and also raised the poultry, and did 
much of the sewing for the inmates of the great 
mansion, keeping as much as possible to her- 
self her own heart’s treasure—ber noble, brave 


| boy. 


| 


| 


| 
| 
/ 


steadily, but, as usual, to her dismay, she ac- 


complished nothing, for he did not become at 
all crestfallen under her searching eye, and 
with wonderful self-possession, zeturned her 
look as calmly. She dropped her own lids, and 
answered. 

“Of course I'll go; but I am very busy,” 
with a weary sigh. 

Lawson Maitland bowed, and turned to leave 
the room. 

“Tell Harrison to get the carriage, and your 
nother must go with me.’’ 


ters, though few would have imagined it.: Mrs. 
Turner was a large, portly-looking woman, 
very handsomely dressed, and Mrs. Maitland, 


A ride of a few miles brought them to the 
cottage of Mrs. May. Her husband had been 
killed two years before, and the poor woman, 
his wife, left penniless, with a tiny baby girl. 

Mrs. Maitland and Mrs. Turner having been 
ushered into the sick chamber, room was made 
for Mrs. Turner to come near the bedside ; she 
approached, and the dying woman opened her 
eyes and gazed at the elegantly -apparelled 
lady who seated herself beside her. ‘‘ Has 
Frances Turner come?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Tam here,” said Mrs. Turner; “‘ what can 
I do for you?”’ 

‘*You can repair some of the evil you have 
done ir your life. Do not start, for it can be 
no surprise to you that the Mrs. May living so 


| near you for three years past, is the Margaret 


! 


Fay of other days; and you cannot have for- 
gotten that, from a bosom friend and confi- 


| dante, you taught me to know your black heart 


by your treachery, thongh for years I did not 
know it was my worshipped friend who had 
beguiled the man I loved into unfaithfulness 


tome. You married him, but he was not spared 
| you long; long enough, I hope, to find "twas 

The orders were given, and not many min- but his countless thousands that won your won- 
ites elapsed ere two ladies descended the steps , drousdevotion. Frances Turner, my child hasa 
of a large country residence. They were sis- | right to some of that money. 1 would not trust 


} 


her to you for one moment, but know there is 
one with you, whom they say is your sister, 


; | but so unlike you that J ean scarcely believe 
a delicate little being, neatly but plainly clad. | it; to Aer 1 would leave my child’s training ; 
They were both widows, the former very . but you areto supply her with every necessary, 
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Swear this, and you will in gome measure ob- 
literate the old grievances of the past; refuse 
me—and may the bitterest curse of a dying 
woman rest upon you!”” Mrs. May had raised 
herself in bed, and with burning eyes gazed 
forward into the ashen countenance before her. 
Mrs. Turner did not, or could not, reply. 


The dying woman leaned still further over | 


the side of the bed. She raised her wan hand 
and hissed through her closed teeth, ‘‘ Dare 
you refuse! May you and your children, aye, 
and his children, know what it is’’— 

Mrs. Turner raised her hand as if to ward 
off some coil. ‘‘Stop, stop!” she murmured, 
faintly; ‘I promise she shall never know a 
want, and may God forgive me for the past.” 

Mrs. May dropped back on her pillows. 
**Bring me my child,” she said. They set the 
little plump, fair, fairy-like creature by her 
mother’s side; she raised and kissed her, and 
motioned Mrs Turner to take her. The moth- 
er’s eyes filled with tears, then spasmodically 
closed, a shiver passed over the emaciated 
frame, and she was dead. 

A bright fire glowed on the hearth that night 
in Mrs. Maitland’s cosey little cottage, and she 
sat before it in a comfortable rocker, with a 
tiny girl on her lap. Her boy stood just be- 
hind her, and rested a hand on her shoulder. 


“And I’ve always wanted a little sister so | 


much, mamma,” he was saying, in his sweet, 


earnest way, ‘“‘and J] expect God has sent her | 
You know you would be lonely when | 


to us. 
I get large enough to go off to work for you, 


without a little sister,’ and he patted the lit- | 
tle head of the child, with its shining ringlets. | 


The mother passed her arm round her son, 
and pressed her head against him. ‘ My boy 


must never talk of leaving me,”’ she said, “for | 


nobody could ever take his place. You do not 
think she could ever take your plaee, my Law- 
son ?—nor wish it,”’ she added. 


“*I wish you to love her as well, little moth- | 


er; but she could never take my place, you 
know, for I am to take care of you both,” and 
he fondly stroked his mother's soft tresses. 


“But we cannot hope to keep her always. | 
Her mother gave her to your aunt, and of | 


course she will have control of her ; but at any- 
rate we have control of her for the present, and 
will do all we can for our little orphan Lena,” 


and Mrs. Maitland kissed the child, and told | 


her son to get his book and begin his evening 


reading, while she disrobed the little stranger, | 


and rocked her as gently to rest as the poor 
mother could have done, had she not been 
wrapped in that dreamless sleep that knows 
no waking. 

Lawson had read but a few pages, and the 
child had slept but a few moments, when a rap 
was heard at the door, and to the ‘Come in,” 
given in reply, Mrs. Turner’s three children 
entered. Ilerbert, the eldest, was a boy but 


educate her as you do your own daughters. | a year or two older than Lawson ; but, if any. 
_ thing, appeared younger, with bis slight frame, 


light hair, eyes, and complexion ; the other two 


| were girls—Helen and Annie—the former ten, 


and Annie five, Mrs. Turner having lost a boy 
between them. Both girls had black eyes and 
dark skin. 


| Herbert walked to the fireplace and stood by 


the mantle, while the girls went directly to 
where their aunt held the sleeping babe, and 
Annie knelt beside her. ‘O auntie, ain’t she 
sweet?” and she kissed the delicate little hand, 

“Do you think, Aunt Annie? mother says 
we’re to treat her as our sister, and how can 
we?” this was Helen. 

“It will do very well now,” said Herbert; 
‘but when she grows up to be a hoydenish 
country girl, it’ll just have to stop.” 

‘*But she is not to be that,’’ said Mrs. Mait 
land, in her sweet, gentle tones ; “‘ we are going 
to treat her so kindly and gently, that she will 
have no chance to learn to be rude. And your 
mother is going to educate her, so that you will 
not be ashamed of her even as an adopted sit 
ter. See how beautiful she is as she lies so fast 
asleep, poor little darling! look at her beauti- 
ful long lashes, her rosy lips and dimpled chin. 
| I do not think we will any of us be ashamed of 
the little lady.’ 

For some time they lingered and chatted, 
Mrs. Maitland quietiy winning for the little 
| one a place in the hearts so ready to shut her 
out, until all seemed reconciled, if not quite 
willing, to accord to little Lena May a sister's 
| place. Into her own heart and her boy’s—who 
had nothing but their warm love to give her— 
the little one had long since been received, but 
| it was something more to those — had their 
| wealth to share, to accord a stranger a place as 
| an inmate of the household. 
| The chiidren had gone, and the babe placed 
| in bed, when Mrs. Turner entered. Lawson 
| placed a chair for her. 

“1 came over for a definite understanding 
| about the child, Annie,” she said. ‘I intend 

to adopt her legally. I must do that much— 
and I think it but right that the child be called 
after her owe mother. 1 will have her christ 
ened Margerette May Turner, and no one in 
| after years must know any better.” She turned 
to Lawson, who stood by his mother, “How 
will you like a new cousin?” she said, pleas 
antly enough. 

“I should like her asa sister better,” the boy 
replied ; and then, as if overcome by the wish, 
stepped before his aunt, with his dark, earnest 
eyes flashing with emotion, “O Aunt Frances, 
let us keep her. You don’t know how we need 
a girl—and have for so long; you have Annie 
and Helen. Don’t take her from us.” 

She stretched out her hand to her nephew— 
“Come, child, sit here,” she said, pointing to 
"a chair, “and we ’Il'fix upacompromise. Your 

mother shall take care of Maggie May until 
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large enough for schovi, and then, of course, 
she will stay with her sisters.” The words 
dropped easily and gracefully from the stately 
woman’s lips, for Mrs. Turner’s mind was fully 
made up on the matter, and she was glad to 
have something to still the voice of conscience, 
to quiet the pangs of remorse that for so many 
years had haunted her. ‘Of course she will 
be your sister just as Annie is, and that will be 
as long as they wish.”” Then, turning to her 
sister, ‘‘ Now, Annie, I wish to arrange the chil- 
dren’s studies as soon as possible. I havea 
tutor recommended to me, which, on account 
of the boys, I’ve accepted, instead of procur- 
ing a governess; and I’d be glad for you to 
begin with Helen in music on Monday. Of 
course Annie will not begin yet,” and so say- 
ing, the lady folded her heavy cloak around 
her, and continued, as she arose. ‘I believe 
this is a'l, and it is quite bed-time. Lawson, 
did you see the horses fed to-night?’’ The boy 
bowed assent. ‘‘ Well, you must not fail to at- 
tend to it, and to the locking of the crib-door ; 
your uncle was always very particular about 
such things. I wish you were larger, so as to 
relieve me more. Plantation matters are very 
laborious toa woman. Well, good-night.” 

Lawson opened the door and started to at- 
tend his aunt to the house; but she waved 
him back. ‘‘The stars are shining, you need 
not trouble yourself to-night.’’ He turned and 
went back into the room with his mother; he 
went up to her and wound his arms around 
her, for he was nearly as tall. 

“She shall be our baby anyhow, mother; 
your little comforter, when—when you are 
lonely.’”” He did not say ‘‘ when I shall have to 
leave you,’’ for he knew how the thought ever 
grieved her. Though a time to come, when he 
should go off to work for himself and mother, 
had long been a dream too dear to Lawson 
Maitland to be laid aside. He fondly kissed 
the lovely, gentle woman by him, and said, 
“Our little Maggie, mother—Maggie by my 
side.”’ 


II. 


TWELVE years had passed rapidly away. | 
Maitland ; so long looking forward to the day 
| when he should step forth, as it were, ‘‘a free 
_man,” with his diploma as an M.D., imme- 


Mrs. Turner sat in her sitting-room, earnestly 
conversing. The young man who sat before 
her was one of those men so rarely found 
“whose Maker could look upon as He did on 
the first, and say it is very good ;’’ for Lawson 
Maitland had never dishonored that image in 
which he was made. A_ powerful athletic 


frame, for many a hard day's work he had | 
and Annie? 


known to make his sinews brawny, and his 
complexion ruddy and brown. 
a noble bearing about him, a self-possession 
under all cireumstances, that bespoke “a gen- 
tleman to the manner born.” Fine-looking 


he certainly was; a dark moustache adorned , 





But there was | 


his upper lip; he possessed a broad, open 
brow, and the finest of dark, magnetic eyes; 
and yet, strangest of all, was without vanity, 
and entirely unselfish. What wonder, then, 
that gradually, in all these years, everything 
fell of itself into Lawson’s hands, as if it 
were but a natural course of events. Mrs. 
Turner had never cared for him more than 
that she could not get along and keep up her 
place without him, as we might gather from 
her conversation with her nephew this twelfth 
year from the time we first knew her. 

“I think you are very inconsiderate, Law- 
son, this of all years, when you know I shall 
be at more expense than ever before. Helen 
to graduate, Herbert requiring so much for his 
expenses now, and Annie and Maggie to be 
sent off this year. Of course, if you persist in 
leaving, they will just have to remain at 
home,” and Mrs. Turner really looked ag- 
grieved, as though her rights were sorely 
infringed upon. ‘You know, Lawson, you 
have always conducted things just as you 
wish, and I have even allowed you a part of 
my farm for your own use as a remuneration 
for your services. You are not losing any- 
thing by remaining, and you know how your 
absence from the premises until Herbert can 
take charge of things will perplex me.’’ 

Lawson waited until his aunt finished, and 
then he said :— 

“I do not approve of Herbert’s spending so 
much time and money so profitless, any way ; 
his place of duty is here, attending to his moth- 
er’s and sister’s interest. All I could make on 
the whole place this year, Aunt Frances, could 
not possibly repay me for having to remain 
one year longer out of my chosen profession. 
It is just that much loss to me. But, for your 
sake and the girls’, I’ll stay one year more, 
and Herbert must finish sowing his wild oats 
in that time.” 

“One year more of study will not be amiss 
in the end, Lawson ; and you know you ’!! find 
no finer practitioner than old Doctor Whealt, 
even at a medical college ; so you really will 
not be losing anything.”’ 

And so it was settled. The long-cherished 
aim of his heart was put out of reach one year 
longer. An eternity it seemed to Lawson 


diately to accept a partnership awaiting him 
with Doctor Whealt, an old physician in the 
neighborhood, with a practice becoming too 
laborious for his aged frame. 

And what had these years done for Maggie 
We will glance at them as they 
stand out under the beautiful shade trees on 
their pleasant croquet grounds ‘Cousin Law- 
son,” or, as they more frequently styled him 
still, ‘‘ Brother Lawson,”’ had so carefully pre- 
pared for them. Annie is much grown, of 
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course ; her round, rosy face, jetty hair, and | mother’s eyes so wistfully—that gentle mother 
sparkling black eyes, would attract a stranger | 
at any time. But it would be Maggie's face | 
that’ that eye would delight to dwell upon, | I can remember when I first taught her to lisp 


finding new beauties in its very variation, 
whether shaking back her long, glossy curls, 
glancing shyly up with a mischievous twinkle 
in her glad, blue eyes, or looking blushingly 
down, with her dark lashes fringing her wax- 
like lids, and shading the round, fair cheeks, 
while her rounded throat, dimpled chin, and 
perfect mouth and teeth but seem a finishing 
off only mete for the rest of her face. And 
yet, of the two, Annie’s sparkling beauty 
would oftenest attract before that of the softer 
style of Maggie. Maggie is tall and slender 
for her years, though well developed; while 
Annie is lower than you would expect, to be 
Maggie’s senior by several years, and bidding 
fair to become quite fleshy. 

The girls have their croquet mallets in their 
hands, but the game does not seem to progress. 
Just now they seem to be aware that Mrs. 
Maitland and her son are watching them from 
her little haleony. 

“Come, Maggie, let’s go get auntie and 
Brother Lawson to come take a game with us; 
two ain’t any sort of a game.” 

Maggie threw the mallet across her shoulder. 

“Well, do, Annie,” she said, “and L speak 
for brother for my partner.” 

**Now, Maggie. And you both play so much 
better than I.” 

“Well, Annie, you know how it will end; 
he ’ll just play two games, one with us both.” 

They both started towards the cottage in 
true school-girl gait—a half run. 


Lawson and his mother were intently watch- | 


ing the two girls in their play, and conversing 
the while. Lawson had told his mother that 
he would not go off that winter to attend lec- 
tures, and that it would be three long winters, 
he found, before he could begin his practice, 
although he had made ample means by his 
own labor to keep his mother in necessary 
comforts and defray his own expenses. They 
had just been talking the matter over. “And 
I know it would be best to leave right now, 
mother,’ he was saying. His dark eyes looked 
for a moment gloomy as he turned them to 
Mrs. Maitland, and their expression spoke 





that had always shared his hopes and sorrows. 
“No, mother, she is not my sister aay longer. 


the word, and how sweet it sounded then ; but 
now I wish her lips had never learned the 
word, nor her heart to echo the sound. How 
can I ever teach her to change that sweet af- 
fection, without running the risk cf losing all? 
Mother, I wish she knew.” 

Mrs. Maitland stooped and kissed her boy's 
brow. “Wait, my son; you must be patient. 
Time may divulge to her what it would be 
wrong for us to tell her. It is no small thing 
for one so young to know so suddeniy that 
they have neither sister nor brother, father or 
mother, to lean upon in this great world.”’ 

Lawson caught his mother’s hand and pressed 
it to his lips. ‘You are always so right, my 
mother; ’twould be too great a shock for her ; 
but some day she must know it.” 

The girls came running up. ‘Come, auntie, 
we must have you and brother Law take one 
game with us.”” This was Annie, ever impetu- 
aus; while Maggie was often amusing by her 
quiet, womanly dignity. 

“And I chose brother for my partner,’’ Mag- 
gie said. 

“And suppose ‘brother’ does not feel like 
taking a game at romps this evening, my little 


| lady?” Lawson replied, with not a shade else 


but the most brotherly love in his eyes and 
tones. 

‘‘Then I brought my mallet along to enforce 
my wishes,’’ and she raised the little rod threat- 
eningly. 

Lawson smiled. ‘‘Well, mother, we had 
best yield as gracefully as possible, but we ‘il 
league ourselves against them this time."’ 

‘“‘Now that will not do!’’ both exclaimed, 
but they went. 

The first game was nearly finished, and Mag- 
gie and Annie were about to come off victorious, 
when Lawson, by one brave stroke of his mal- 
let, knocked his ball through the last three 
hoops, and touched Annie’s ball. 

“Now I'll croquet you way out yonder,” he 
said ; and, notwithstanding her violent protes- 
tations against ungenerousness, Lawson placed 
the balls together, his foot on one, and threw 
out.his mallet violently to send his opponent's 


more than the words as he continued, after a: ball as far as possible, when, not perceiv’ ng 
slight pause: ‘‘ Mother, our Maggie is growing | Maggie, who was coming up with her quiet 


very lovely.” And she, this gentle woman, 
who had never thought that any other image 
but her own yet had crept into her son’s heart, 
stifled the sigh that came fluttering up, caressed 
with both hands his broad brow as she stood 
at the back of his chair, and said :— 

“Yes, your little sister Maggie is going to be 
all we could wish—a pure, sweet woman, I 
trust, my son.”’ 


| 


step to seevfair play, the mallet thrown back 
from his strong arm for the blow about to be 
struck came in contact with Maggie’s fair tem- 
ple, and left its impress. She threw her hands 
up to her face to still the dizziness, and Law- 
son turned just in time to catch her in his 
arms. As he raised her so carefully, he turned 
his agonized countenance upon his mother. 


“I’ve killed her, mother! for Heaven's sake, 
He threw his head back, and gazed into his | some water!’ He bore her insensible form 
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into the little cottage, while Annie and his 
mother quickly followed. Lawson laid her 
gently on a lounge, and pressed his lips on her 
white brow, where the blood was slowly oozing 
out. ‘‘My darling! my darling Maggie! how 
could I endure life without you?’’ he was un- 
consciously repeating, when a cold dash from 
a large bucketful of water, which his mother 
picked up from the stand and deluged both 
himself and Maggie, seemed to bring Lawsen 
back toe his senses, as well as she who was 
very little more, in fact, stunned by the blow 


than himself; for he immediately applied him- | 


self to such remedies as within reach, and soon 
had the gratification of seeing the glad blue 


eyes of the winsome maiden open, and her | 


sweet “‘lips smile the same.”” He dressed the 
slight wound in the temple, and despatched a 
messenger for old Doctor Whealt, for a physi- 
cian’s good opinion of his own skill diminishes 
rapidly when any of his own loved ones are in 
danger. 

Maggie laughed at his uneasiness, though 
she still felt a little weak, declaring she had 
more faith in him than she would have in a 
dozen Dr. Whealts. 

But the old doctor came, and said ‘“‘ Lawson 
did very right to send for him; it did him good 
to see so fair a picture, if she did not require 
his advice ;”’ and told her mother, Mrs. Turner, 
“that her daughter must remain right where 
she was that night, and be very quiet for a day 


or two; the hurt was not serious, but might | 


prove a little troublesome.”’ 

In which all gladly coincided, except Mrs. 
Turner, who, since Maggie’s sixth or seventh 
year, had been gradually endeavoring to lessen 
her love for Mrs. Maitland, and centre it now 
upon herself and family. 
one of Mrs. Turner’s whims, that, in order to 
teach Maggie to think of them all as her own 
relatives, which she had never had reason to 
doubt, she must have no other influence to di- 
vide her affections. So Mrs. Turner insisted 
that her daughter could go so short a distance 
as to the house; Lawson could carry her if 
necessary very comfortably. ‘‘ Please let me 
stay with ‘Mother Annie’ to-night, mamma; 
I'm so comfortable here, and feel too lazy to 
move,” the sweet girl begged. She had learned 
to say ‘mother’ to Mrs. Maitland in her almost 
baby days; and Annie, saying ‘‘auntie,’”’ she 
had attempted to combine the two appellations, 
and so she still clung to the sweet baby epithet. 

Lawson knew very well how to be firm, even 


with his aunt, who generally queened it over | 


every one else; so he only said, in his own 
quiet way, ‘‘She cannot be moved to-night, 
Aunt Frances ; nor to-morrow, if there’s any 
rise of fever from this. I’ve done the mischief, 
and must see it well repaired. You can send 


Annie back, though we can take care of | 


both.”’ 
Mrs. Turner only said: “I believe of all 
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things, Lawson, young doctors are about, 
most conceited. 




























































‘* He is terribly self-willed, mamma, and yot 
know a wilful man will have his way, so yo 
will just have to give up to him, and spare me 
just for to-night, and to-morrow I will come.’’ 
So the lady bade her daughter good-night, and 
left her. 

Lawson moved his chair close beside the 

| lounge, and commenced to smooth the fair 
brow of his patient with his light fingers. 
““You must go to sleep now, my pet,’’ he said; 
‘must she not, mother? And ‘a wilful man’ 
must be obeyed, you know.” 
Maggie smiled; she had never seen her 
cousin seem so anxious about any one before, 
and his tender solicitude was very sweet, and 
a strange new thrill seemed to electrify her as 
a sweet consciousness of this fact pervaded 
her senses. She caught one of his hands and 
pressed against her cheek. ‘‘I am so glad to 
be with you and the ‘little mother’ to-night, 
brother.”” The first of her sentence filled his 
heart with delight, but its finale was like dash- 
ing the cold water into his face; it brought 
him to his senses. And it was the brother of 
olden days that stooped and printed a light 
kiss on the sweet lips. 
“Then go to sleep, little Maggie,’’ he said, 
just as he had so often in years gone by soothed 
her to rest. 
And Annie came no more that evening, nor 
until late the next morning, and her soft 
bright eyes had a shade of sadness Maggie had 
never seen in them before. She threw her 
arm around her, and pressed her lips to hers. 
‘You look as though you’d had a good cry 
about it, Annie, when it was not worth a 
thought; and I’ve been fully repaid by the 
sweet petting I’ve had.” 
“‘T am glad you’re better,” the girl said, 
sweetly; ‘‘and will you come back to the 
house to-day? Mamma got letters this morn- 
ing from Herbert and Helen. Helen graduates 
in three weeks, and Herbert has decided that 
he will come by and bring her home. He is 
going to bring a friend with him. Won't it be 
nice ?”’ 
But Annie’s lips only seemed to think so, for 
there was no answering gleam in the large 
black eyes. Maggie raised herself upon her 
elbow, for her head ached still, and ‘’twas 
Saturday,” she said, “‘and she would stay in 
bed as long as she chose.” 
‘That will be perfectly glorious !’’ she said ; 
and they talked it over until Maggie’s eyes 
grew brighter and brighter, her scarlet lips 
beeame redder, and her soft waxen cheek 
flushed to crimson. Just then there came a 
sounding rap at the door; and, upon being 
opened, the good old doctor stood without. 
| “Came to look after my little patient this 
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morning,’ he said. ‘‘ How does Lawson think | 


she is?’’ 

‘Indeed you ’ll have to come in and see for 
yourself, doctor,’’ the pleasant little woman 
said. ‘‘ Lawson went off very early; there, he 
is looking around the corner. But come in, 
doctor; you need not wait;’’ and Mrs. Mait- 
land ushered him in. 

The old doctor went in, and Lawson soon 
entered, his fine eyes sparkling and his ruddy 
cheeks flushed from his recent ride. He handed 
his hat to Annie, and she stood holding it until 
he pulled off his gauntlets to go with it. ‘‘ Put 
them away for me, Annie; I am later than I 
thought ;’’ and he gave her a hurried glance 
and quickly passed on to the lounge. He did 
not even ask how is she to-day? but the heart 
that for a moment leaped into her black eyes 
saw that there was but one thought in his 
mind, and that certainly not for terself. She 
passed out into the next room, and laid the 
things on a table, and sat down in a chair, 
with her hands crossed in her lap; her eyes 
fastened on the floor, and her lips drawn firmly 
together. Minutes passed into an hour; and 
as the clock on the mantle told the time, she 
started. ‘‘To know,” she said, half aloud, 
“how sublime a thing it is to suffer and be 
strong ;’’ and she went into the house and 
fixed Maggie’s breakfast, which had been wait- 
ing for some time, and took itin to her. How 
beautifully bright she looked upon the pillows, 
with her long shining hair around, and Lawson 
sitting near talking to the old doctor, with 
such a shade of tender solicitude upon his face. 
Annie brought the waiter and sat it down on 
the little bed beside her. 

“Oh, my breakfast!’ said Maggie. “I had 
forgotten it. How kind in you, Annie, to 
bring it yourself! I’m not hungry, though ; 
so just come see with me into the mysteries of 
this mysterious box. Annie has never let me 
see her pictures before, and some of them are 
so pretty.’’ 

The two girls bent eagerly together over the 
old daguerreotypes, and enjoyed and admired ; 
they came to a velvet case. Maggie touched a 
spring, and it flew open. Annie’s lips parted 
in her eager admiration, and she uttered an 
exclamation, which drew the attention of the 
rest upon them. Maggie gazed in silence, as 
one entranced; at last she slowly turned to 
her sister and said :— 

‘*‘ Annie, how exquisite! Annie, I have seen 
this face before. I have dreamed of its lean- 
ing over me and hushing me to sleep; and I 
would always be a little tiny child.” 

“You have seen its nearest likeness in your- 
self, Maggie. Look at the wavy light hair, 
and the brow, and eyes; they are your very 
own. But your nose is straighter, and your 
lips more decidedly out than hers.”” She tarned 
towards her aunt. Lawson was looking in- 
tently at her, and they were listening at them. 


2? 


Annie was very much excited. ‘ Annie, 
| she said, ‘‘this must be Lena’s mother.”” Mrs. 
Maitland held up a warning finger, and really 
| lookedaghast. Annielooked confused. ‘‘ Lena, 
'Lena,’”’ Maggie repeated; “that name is as 
| familiar as this face ;’”’ she held up the velvet 
| case. ‘‘And yet I don’t know where I could 
have heard it. Strange, is it not, Annie?’ 
| and she mused. 

Lawson’s face was a study, there was so 
much of hope and fear mingled—hope that she 
would, and fear, too, that she might, recall, 

| though so young, the short period of her life 
| when she was Lena May. 
At last Mrs. Maitland’s presence of mind 
} returned. ‘I had forgotten’’—she began—‘“ I 
| mean—that is just one of your mamma’s old 
| friends, Maggie,” she said. ‘Give me that 
| case, and let me put it away.” 
“Strange that mamma does not keep it. 
| Did you know her, too, Annie?’ 
“Very slightly, my dear. Your mamma 
| kneW her at school, and they were very dear 
| friends; so much attached that she does not 
like to louk at this beautiful image now, it 
brings up so many sad memories; so she gave 
| it to me to keep.” 
“And is she dead?’”? The question was 
asked almost in a whisper, as the young girl 
| bent over towards her aunt and leaned her 
soft cheek on her dimpled hand; and Lawson 
| reached over and took up the open case. He 
had never seen the picture himself, though he 
| knew it was one taken by Maggie’s mother in 
her early school-days for her devoted friend, 
his aunt. He raised the picture and looked at 
it; then he riveted his gaze on Maggie as she 
| reclined in her light wrapper upon the small 
| bed, with a covering thrown around her. 
| There were the same beautiful eyes, the same 
trusting expression about them ; but -the nose, 
the lips, and soft turning of the ¢elin—not 
those of the picture—these lent a peculiar ex: 
pression of character to Maggie’s face; while 
_in the other there was solely entire dependence 
'marked. Mrs. Maitland took the picture. 
“Your breakfast is quite cold,” she said ; ‘‘ you 
| must eat something.” Maggie heaved a deep 
sigh and turned to her plate. 


~_——-—- 


III. 


HELEN and Herbert had come home. Law- 
son had met them himself at the depot with 
their friend, Desaix Deleman, and escorted 
|them home. The three young men were to- 
| gether in the large east room, from the window 

of which was to be seen the cosey cottage, 

with its clinging vines out amid the large shade 
trees. They had not long arrived, and were 
taking a rest and a smoke, and at present re- 
marking upon the cool, shady grounds, and 
the comfortable cottage, and Lawson was 
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pointing out to his cousin some of the numerous | tied over his cravat, and brushed his hair into 


improvements made during his absence. 

The two girls were in their aunt’s room 
when the travellers came; and Helen, after | 
seeing her mother, had proceeded thither to | 
see the rest of the family. It seems that Annie | 
and Helen had unthinkingly retraced their 
footsteps to the house, or something had de- | 
tained Maggie, for the others had passed on 
and nearly gained the steps when she quickly 
followed with her lithe and graceful form, her 
long, light, waving hair flowing back from a 
face exquisitely fair to look upon; a straw hat 
rested carelessly on her head; and, as she 
passed by the window, she unconsciously 
raised her dark drooping lashes, and her mar- 
vellous blue orbs rested upon the face turned 
towards her; a deep flush stole over her fea- 
tures, and her lips parted in a happy smile. 
She nodded her graceful head to the group. 
“And the prodigal’s returned,”’ she said to her 
brother, and a second more was out of sight. 

Herbert was silent a moment, and seemed as | 
though a vision had crossed his sight, and then 
he addressed his cousin :— 

“That girl has grown confoundedly pretty,” 
and then turned as he stood leaning against 
the window in the most indolent of attitudes, 
with his half-smoked cigar in his fingers, and 
finighed the sentence to his friend. “I’ll be 
hanged, Deleman, if she is not as fine a speci- | 
men as we’ve seen! Her form is perfect, but 
there is a little too much character in that 
mouth and chin for a pretty woman,” and he 
stroked his whiskers approvingly. 

“She is the one you told me of,” his friend 
replied. ‘I was hardly prepared for such a 
looking girl. Take care; you’re susceptible, 
you know.” 

They had both taken in every point at a 
glance evidently. ‘Ah! the tempting fruit 
would be just out of reach here, even if a 
temptation. You know, she does not know 
she is not one of the family, Desaix, and I 
wish you much pleasurein the capture. Heart- 
ily wish I could join you in the chase.” 

‘Perhaps I shall find rivalry enough in the 
person of your cousin, here, to make it inter- 
esting,”’ and he looked at Lawson, and they 
spoke lightly and jestingly; but somehow it 
grated harshly on Lawson’s feelings to hear 
any woman spoken lightly of, though he re- ! 
plied pleasantly to the stranger. 

“*T shall not interfere,’’ he said, ‘unless you 
go too far; and then would feel it my duty to 
protect any one so entirely one of us, as you | 
will find our Maggie to be.’’ 

“You look to it, Law, my boy; Deleman’s 
some on a flirtation.’’ A rap put an end to the | 
conversation ; a servant put his head into the | 
door. ‘*De young ladies say dey desire you in | 
de parlor, Mars Herbert ; dey want to bid you 
welcome.”’ 

The young man addressed went to the glass, | 





| her straightforward, unaffected replies. 


the latest style. ‘‘Come, let’s go and see 
them. It does seem an age, Law, old fellow,”’ 
and he slapped his cousin in the old-time famil- 
iar, boyish fashion, and they proceeded, as de- 
sired, to the parlor. 

And a charming parlor was it, with its heavy 
draperies and handsome furniture; a grand 
rosewood piano, too, just bought for Helen. 
The three young men entered, Herbert a little 
in advance; and two warm embraces greeted 
him at once, for Annie and Maggie were equally 
impatient to see and give him the first welcome. 
And Herbert, who had grown so tall and fash- 
ionable and déstingué, threw an arm round each, 
and told them how “very glad he was to be with 
them,’’ and introduced his friend Deleman, 
whom he delivered at once into their tender 
graces, which gentleman, professing himself 
‘fortunate in being entrusted to their care,’’ 
took his seat by Annie, and amused himself at 
Mag- 
gie asked her brother why he had stayed off so 
long? who he had found to suit his fastidious 
tastes as a wife? If he intended to settle down 
and learn to be as staid as Cousin Lawson— 
there, now!”’ 

To which he replied, with a whistle, ‘‘ Not 
for worlds; he just intended to ride with them, 
play croquet, and picnic all summer. Law 
will have to hold on to the reins and do all the 
managing; he had not come home to be both- 
ered with plantation affairs,”” and he caught 
Maggie round the waist, as she passed by him 
to leave the room after an hour’s chat, and 
threw his head back to gaze into her sweet 
face, all aglow with happiness at his coming, 
and she, with her soft tresses floating round 
her, stooped her graceful head, and with her 
pure lips touched his brow, saying, “And we 
are so glad to have him safe at home once 
more, are we not, brother?” and she turned 
her face now all serious towards Lawson. 

He started slightly, for his thoughts seemed 
far away, then smiied his fresh, genial smile, 
that so lit up his dark, pensive eyes, and an- 
swered her. 

‘That we are, little sister ; I have immediate 
use for him too. But I was thinking the old 
brother had disappeared in the new, and you’d 
found a cousin instead of your brother.” 

She was half way to the door, but stopped 
and walked back to his side. ‘‘Ah, no,’’ she 
said, ‘I could not give up either brother, so 
don’t think that you are to be only cousin after 
all these years, for you know you’re a great 
deal more than that fo us,” and she laid her 
soft, white hand gently on his arm, in her ear- 
nestness that he should not feel hurt at the 
“Cousin Lawson” which had slipped from her 
lips instead of the usual ‘‘ brother.”’ 

Lawson quietly imprisoned it with one of his 
own. He looked very cool and self-possessed, 
but he often masked a tumultuous heart be- 
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neath that calm surface. She had never shown place for gypsies, who had left their spells so 


any difference in her seeming brotherly regard, 
unless ‘twas to show him the respect—really 
due to the elder of the two—and he determined 
by every test in reach to detect, if possible, the 
real state of her feelings; and his dark eyes 
had a peculiar twinkle in them as he said, ‘‘1 
do not insist, then, for the present, on any 
‘change, Maggie; but of course must have this 
new compact ratified by a brotherly seal, such 
as you gave Herbert, or the first thing I know 
I'll drift into an entirely second-handed arti- 
cle, with two such gallants,’’ and he nodded 
across the room, ‘*to share the honors of chiv- 
alry,’”? and he raised his head and looked up 
most expectantly. 

Maggie placed her other hand over his lips. 
“Come now, brother, be good, and don’t tease ; 
I will not seal a new contract until the old is 
broken,” and though her old, childish manner 
was there, her face wore a deeper blush, and 
her gesture was all graceful and womanly, as 
she released herself and half courtesied, and, 
with a light wave of her hand, left them. 

“Be hanged if I hadn’t rather risk a cousin’s 
place than the brother’s, Law,’’ Herbert said ; 
“she’s perfectly charming; and it seems but 
yesterday since mother took that strange freak. 
If somebody turns up now with a big fortune 
for May’s heir, she’d be a prize worth looking 
after. Cousins are not exactly on a footing 
with brothers, hey, Law? If she only knew 
how much right either of us have to her sisterly 
regard,”’ and the young man seemed to enjoy 
the joke. ‘Some day,” he said, ‘‘I suppose 
she will know.”’ 

The last month before the September term 
began was drawing swiftly to a close, and the 
summer had been pleasant—this first sum- 
mer—for so long—that they all had been to- 
gether. Herbert enjoyed home more than he 
ever imagined that he could, after all the years 
he ’dspentin travelling round for his own enjoy- 
ment. But *twas quiet and cool and somewhat 
new, this life of his boyhood spent over again, 
with so much greater capacity now for appre- 
ciating anything, since he’d become satiated ; 
and then they all spoiled him so, or, rather, he 
would be spoiled so. For smiles and pet names 
were a part of him—this handsome, elegant, 
lazy, ease-loving man. It was always “Annie, 
love,’’ or ‘‘ Maggie, pet, get your brother’s hat,” 
or “‘a book toread,”’ or ‘‘a glass of wine ;” for the 
cleaver dog liked such things well, and it seemed 
so natural to them all to obey. Even Lawson, 
who knew so little of, and believed still less in, 
self indulgence, could not resist Herbert’s often 
‘Law, my friend, have the horses brought out, 
and let’s have a ride,’’ or any other like re- 
quest, requiring personal attention. The even- 
ing but one before the girls were to go off to 
school, a tour was projected to a cave in the 
neighborhood—a cool, pleasant spot, surround- 
ing—with its legend of being once. a hiding- 


| amidst its walls that a person could not enter 
| it without learning somewhat of their future. 
| So, as this wondrous experiment had as yet re- 
mained untried, they all agreed that on this 
last evening that they were to be at leisure they 
would try it. And as Lawson went out to give 
the order to have the horses saddled, he was 
revolving how he should manage to take the 
last ride with Maggie. All the summer had 
floated past him, its zephyr winds freighted 
with golden fruits of joys which he was afraid 
to pluck and taste ; while Herbert enjoyed the 
whole with a lazy nonchalance which made 
Lawson “fidgety”? to think of, and walking 
or riding, petting or scolding, it seemed to 
Lawson that his cousin was ever with Maggie. 
And she treated him with such a show of affec- 
tion—from rubbing his aching brow, waiting 
on him, singing, playing, or anything te amuse 
her ‘brother Herbert,’ that Lawson would 
get half vexed at her shy dignity towards him- 
self. She would be such a very child to Her- 
bert, and such a very woman to him; and to 
Maggie herself, she was beginning to feel that 
her other brother had changed, or that he was 
not like a brother at all as she had thought him 
always until Herbert came home. 

And Annie—Annie began to feel a gentle 
fluttering in the heart she had tried to crush 
into stillness, asshe was thrown so much mbdre 
with her cousin now that Helen had let them 
know of her engagement with Mr. Deleman. 
And Lawson loved Annie’s society too, there 
was such a kindly sympathy in her manner 
towards him; and somehow of late he felt less 
reserved towards her than to Maggie. He had 
said to his mother once, and only once in these 
two months had he alluded to it: ‘‘ Mother, 
you were right; I’m glad Maggie does not 
know it, for I believe it is all that saves her. 
Herbert has never forgotten for a moment that 
she is not his sister, and though our Maggie 
does not love her ‘brother’ as she did once, 
there cannot be any but a pure sisterly regard 
for him in her apparent affection. And this is 
a comfort to me, for I could not stand it, 
mother, though you know I love Herbert as a 
brother,’’ he referred to himself as the brother, 
and to Herbert when he said ‘‘she could have 
none but a sisterly regard for him.” 

The horses were saddled, and the girls 
mounted, when Maggie turned to Herbert, a 
few yards distant, ‘‘Come, brother,’’ she said, 
‘are you not ready?” 

Lawson was making sure, with his own 
hands, that her girth was tightly buckled. He 
answered, quickly, though he knew that the 
brother for himself so rarely crossed her lips. 
‘‘T am ready, yes,”’ he said, ‘‘and we need not 
wait for Helen and Deleman to mount. Shall 
we be off?” 

Herbert had raised his eyes to her at the 








question, but as Lawson stood nearest, and 
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was replying, he took it for granted that to 
him she was talking, and turned to get his 
horse and join Annie. Maggie looked down 
into the handsome, kindly, sun-browned face 
beside her, and her fair cheeks, gently tinged 


with a blush, as she leaned her elbow on the | 


pommel of her saddle, and toyed with the whip 
once Lawson had given her when teaching her 
to ride, and very lovely she looked in her grim 
habit, looking half over her shoulder down into 
the large, tender dark eyes upraised to hers as 
he answered her. She colored still more as 
she half stammered, ‘‘I—I was speaking to my 
brother, but’’— 

“And 1 am dismissed from my ‘brother’s’ 
place in your heart, Maggie; yes, you have 
been teaching me that all summer. I have 
. scarcely had a ride or a walk with you, and 
now you leave so soon. I think it is time we 
were renewing our contract; you cannot urge 


| matter with you to-day ?’’ she said. 


the same objections now that you did in the | 
| verse; but he felt hurt, often sad, because in 
all those bright June days she had never said, 


or? 


parlor that first day. Have you forgotten ‘ 
No, she remembered well enough, as the droop- 
ing lashes and her expression told. ‘Why is 
it, Maggie?’’ he earnestly questioned. ‘Is it 
because I am so much less worthy now that 
you can compare us? Then heis to be your 
brother ?”’ 

Her drooping lashes were glittering with 
something like a tear, and her lips slightly 
quivered, as in her low, soft voice she an- 
swered: ‘‘ You do not treat me as you did 
then; you do not love me now as you do 
Annie,”’ she said, almost passionately. 

*‘Annie has never let even her own brother 
take entirely all of her heart from her ‘ buddie- 
law ;’’”’ he said it with an earnest pathos, and 
his words were so gently chiding. 


These two, who were having their first love | 
f=] 


quarrel, and didn’t know it, looked both guilty 
and perplexed, so they were both silent a min- 
ute, and then Maggie speke, and she was the 
winsome Maggie of old. She extended her 
hand, and, with her glad, sweet smile, looked 
archly down. 

“Don’t quarrel any more with me to-day, 
Herbert never does ; and you can look quarre!- 


‘*Perhaps we had better ride a little faster, 
and catch up with the rest, brother.’’ 

But he did not spur up his horse atall. “I 
lay no claim to that epithet any longer,’’ he 
only said. 

Maggie glanced rather uneasily from beneath 
her dark lashes at him, then, with one jerk of 
her bridle rein, stopped her pony still; and this, 
as she had gotten a little in advance, brought 
her, as “ew 8ory: face to face with her escort ;° 
she straightened herself slightly in the saddle, 
and looked at him steadily and somewhat re- 
proachfully. ‘‘Cousin Lawson, what is the 
**I believe 
you want to destroy the pleasure of my ride.” 

“Very likely,’ he answered, ‘‘if you do not 
enjoy it with me, you shall not with anybody 
else to-day. I’m sorry you cannot enjoy a lit- 
tle your ride with me, Maggie, when the rarity, 
if no more, might add a little pleasure.”’ 

’Twas really cruel in Lawson to be so per- 


**brother,”’ now that Herbert had come, as she 
did in the olden days; sad because in feeling 
that he had lost the brother’s place in her 


| heart; he did not kfiow how much of her affec- 


tion he still could claim. When he had so often 
been impatient, too, that she should regard him 
so entirely as a brother. ‘‘O Love, how cor- 
tradictory thou art!’’ He repented of his si- 
lence ere they had ridden many miles further, 
seeing Maggie look really pained. He rode up 
close by her side and held out his hand. 

‘Forgive me, Maggie,” he said, ‘‘for being 
such a brute; but do you know, little one, I 
shall not see you again for three years?” gnd 
there was a far-off, sad look in his eyes. 

She took his proffered hand, and lifted her 
full, blue orbs to his face with a little air of 
resentmentin them Thenshe said, ‘‘ By rights 
I should not be so forgiving, but,’’ then she 
seemed to plunge into it as if an unpleasant 
subject, and her voice had a sweet pleading in 
its tone, ‘‘I did not mean that I wanted to go 
with brother more than with you, but,’’ and 


| here the half cunfession stopped. 


some at me sometimes, so that I’m afraid to | 


look at you, let alone speak to ycu; and I 
think I shall tell auntie, too. And lam going 
away so soon’’—she repeated his words with a 
pathos equal his own. And, without taking 
her half-extended hand, he turned and got on 
his horse. 

Maggie had never seen him rude before, and 
she scarcely knew what to think; but she said, 
in her heart, “‘ He is troubled ak ut something 


And Lawson’s low, somewhat constrained 
voice came in: ‘But what, Maggie? Why 
have you so often treated me so of late ?”’ 

‘IT thought you would like to go with Annie 


| best.’’ 


to-day, and thinks I did not want to go with | 
| sometimes ?”’ 


him.”” But she felt, notwithstanding all her 
excuses, a little piqued at his neglect. 
at least not trouble him again,’ and very si- 
lently they rode on “or awhile ; then she turned 
to him, as she whipped up her own pony 


“T will | 


“And you had no preference in the matter ; 
you had as soon go with either of us as the 
other?”’ 

‘“Yes—if you prefer to go with Annie,”’ ’twas 
softly, half regretfully said. 

‘‘And if I should prefer to take charge of you 


“Then that would be very unkind to Annie ; 
but I believe I had rather trust her oceasion- 
ally with brother,”’ she said it with her old 
arch look of mirth and mischief. 
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“Then may I hope that you’ve become rec- | 
onciled to the exchange enough at least to en- 
joy your ride?”’ 

“Tf you will not be cross any more, I will.” 

Lawson smiled one of his rare smiles of love 
andeontent. “And, if I thought it would have 
aught to do with your happiness, Petite, I'd 
never even look cross, as you say, again.”’ 

She looked pleased and happy. ‘Now you | 
are my own dear brother again.” 

Ilis voice was gently firm, as # answered 
her: ‘No, Maggie, I do not wish to divide 
that, or rather do not care to share Herbert’s 
place any longer in your heart. You and I do 
not understand the term aright, if we think | 
that Herbert and I can be partners in your af- 
fections ; henceforth I am willing to accept the | 
amendment you have lately made. lam your 
Cousin Lawson, ‘and not your brother.’ ”’ 

She glanced at him uneasily ; she did not un- 
derstand his mood, let alone his words, so she 
gracefully changed the subject. She made him 
tell her of his plans; why they, she and Annie, 
were not tosee himinso long; she thought her 
mamma would certainly allow them to come 
home in vacation, and she knew he would be 
obliged to come home to see ‘‘Aunnee.’” But he 
told her he would remain in the hospital in the 
summer, and the following winter he would 
have his mother with him; he did not expect 
to return himself again for three or four years, 
if possible to arrange it, and perhaps not then, 
if he could remain advantageously in the city. 
She mused a moment. “And what was mamma 
to do, and they all, without him to manage and 
provide for them?” and her tone was so help- 
less, he smiled in spite of his feeling the worse. 

“‘Mamma has your brother now,’’ be said, 
‘to take charge of things. The farm is in fine 
order, and there are funds in the bank at her 
disposal. Aunt Frances has been very kind, 
and even generous to me in many things, and 
lam happy to feel that I have insome measure 
liquidated the debt of gratitude Iowein having 
lifted a heavy mortgage and put by something 
for her in a time of need,’’ he seemed now as if 
talking to himself more than to her; but she 
was listening intently, and when he finished 
speaking, she said :— 

“And are we never to have you with us 
again? and how shall we live without the ‘lit- 
tle mother, our dear, kind Aunnee?’”’ there 
were tears in her voice. 

“That isin the future yet, my Maggie, and 
you know, ‘sufficient unto the day is the evil ;’ 
we will at least ‘take no more thought for the 
morrow’ now, anyhow, until we reach the 
Mystie Cave.” 

‘And then, who knows?” said Maggie, with 
awe in her tones, “do you believe there is any- 
thing in it?’ 

“Yes, a good deal; a nice spring for one | 
thing, and a plenty of pebbles and moss. But 
yonder ’s the grove, and I see they are await- | 
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ing us.”’ Lawson spurred his own horse, and 
gently tapped his companion’s pony. 





IV. 
THEY rode into a pleasant grove that seemed 


| in a valley, except that at a little distance there 


was an abrupt elevation. Winding around 
this, through woods that grew denser and 
denser, you at last arrive at the side of the hill, 
and find amidst a mass of vines what seems an 
entrance to an arbor; and once into this, you 
perceive a small archway leading into a cavern 
of good size, partly natural ; but evidently na- 
ture has been assisted by the ingenious hand 
of man, for the aperture has been made larger 
than it was naturally, as you can tell by exca- 
vations made purposely to give some form and 
shape to the room ; from this chamber there is 
another opening which you notice from a ray 
of light penetrating, which lights the first en- 
trance. And in the second room is a cool, 
gurgling spring, with good-sized rocks around 
it, and some grass struggling into vegetation, 
having more warmth than the first, which finds 
entrance through several holes, either washed 
or made purposely, through the opposite side 
of the hill from the side you enter. Looking 
around in this, you will perceive dark corners 
and seeming passages running back into the 
interior of this singular mound or hill, which, 
on riding over the top, would find to be long 
and narrow, though not remarkably high. 
Whether some fugitive from justice ever had 
taken up his abode here, or some hermit sought 
refuge from the world, is not known; but’twas 
most generally believed that a small band of 
gypsies had for years made it their place of 
rest after their strolling jaunts over the coun- 
try, and in Jater years ’twas whispered that 
our ‘‘old Indian Milly,”’ as she was called, had 
taken up her solitary abode there. This singn- 
lar old character had frequented this sparsely- 
settled neighborhood for more than twenty 
years, never having any settled abiding place. 
Sometimes for months she would wander 
amongst those of her own tribe, and then un- 
expectedly appear in the oll neighborhood ; 
and at times, during her life, she had been 
known to enter families and cook or nurse for 
them. This she had long since ceased to do, 
however, for old Milly had had one only son, 
who had gone off with the gentleman with 
whom she happened at that time to be staying, 
and the gentleman being killed by a terrible 
accident, *twas supposed the lad shared his 
fate. Old Milly remained with the unfortu- 
nate man’s wife and child until the mother 
died, then she left, and only five times had she 
visited the neighborhood since, to anybody’s 
knowledge. And now a year had passed since 
her last visit, and all thought old Milly num- 
bered with the things that were. 














The party who had come to visit this lowly 


cave drew rein and alighted beneath the wide- | 


spreading forest trees ; and ’twas Annie’s voice 
that greeted first her absent twin sister, and 
Annie’s eyes that welcomed her almost more 
than brother. ‘‘ Here you are at last,’’ she 
exclaimed. 
ridden !”’ 

‘‘Enjoying your ride, Law, for the last time, 
hey?” and Herbert’s tone was expressive of 
more interest than was usual. 

Lawson smiled, in his grave way, as he an- 
swered: ‘For the last, and very nearly the 
first, too, for the summer, Herb, and I think 
I’ve been losing deal.” 


‘Took full advantage of the opportunity af- | 


forded, then ?’’ 

‘Indeed he did, brother, by scolding. all the 
way. I suppose he wanted to give me a last- 
ing impression, as he says we’ll not see him 
again for three years. Annie, is it not terri- 
ble?”” And from Herbert’s face she turned to- 
wards Annie, and Maggie involuntarily sighed, 
the expression of her sister's face was so pa- 
thetic. 

Herbert looked at Lawson much amused. 
‘Which was so terrible, Mag—the scolding or 
the prospect of my absence?” asked Lawson. 

‘* Both,” she said; “we can’t endure either, 
ean we, Annie?” She had a strange little way 
of ever referring to Annie, as though she would 
not express a sentiment that they both did not 
share. Then she addressed herself to Herbert. 
‘*Won’t we come home every summer, brother 
Herbert?” 

He gazed down into her sweet, fair face, with 
its blue eyes and dimpled cheeks, and he an- 
swered, half demurely: “Yes, my pet, every 


summer, at Christmas, and between times. | 


The old house will seem deserted without you 
and Annie. Be hanged if-I don’t leave too!” 
“Then I’ll take care to leave special orders 


for these young ladies, or I shall return three | 


years hence to find them still school-girls, when 


already they ’re getting anxious in regard to 


their future. Which of you’ll try the ‘inystic 
eave’ first?’’ and Lawson glanced at the sun. 
‘‘We have no more time to lose. 
say, Helen, as oldest?’ 

Desaix Deleman answered for her pleasantly. 
‘We are very well satisfied as to our future, I 
believe, Lawson. We’ll chat while some of 
the rest try who are more uncertain ; perhaps 
friend Herb would like to know the exact 
state of his affections.”’ 

Herbert colored, then laughingly added, 
** And the finances, Deleman.’’ 

**No, he doesn’t, Mr. Deleman ; J do;’’ ’twas 
Maggie. 

“What do you want to know about the state 
of my affections, little sister? Best go and 
consult as to the state of your own.” 

Maggie laughed. ‘Of course I mean my 
own, sir, and I will go.” 


THE MYSTIC CAVE. 


“Tlow slowly you must have | 


What do you | 
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| ‘Not by yourself, though,’ said Lawson, 
gently. 
| ‘**Those are the only conditions upon which 
she can arrive at anything true; the charm is 
broken if there are two to try at once,” said 
Helen. 

“Then I'll try it alone; I’m not afraid ;’’ 
and she turned to the path leading around the 
| hill. 

‘Sister Maggie, you and Annie go together, 
and one ean remain outside while the other 
goes within,’’ Lawson proposed. 

‘“‘Pshaw, Law! we are right here; nothing 
on earth can harm her. Go on, Maggie, or 
| we’ll not have time for your foolishness,”’ said 
| Herbert ; and she hurried down the path. Not 
| even Annie’s ‘‘O Maggie, don’t !”’ recalled her, 
| and she was soon out of sight among the thick 
bushes to all but one, who, with rapid but 
quiet footsteps as they fell upon the turf, kept 
even pace with Maggie’s. She did not turn 
once in her girlish eagerness as she sped on 
with light footsteps, her long gum skirt trail- 
ing, and her silken waving tresses floating out 
behind her, till she turned into the arbor, and 
from thence into the first entrance. Lawson 
stood at the door and watched her ; for worlds 
he would not have lost sight of her one mo- 
ment in that wild, unfrequented region— 
| though so near them was the cave—but he 
kept well out of her view. 

Maggie stopped, and her confidence seemed 
to fail her, as all was so quiet around, and the 
cavern so murky and dark within, while an 
occasional owl hooted outside, and several 
bats, disturbed, flitted by her. She even shud- 
dered a little, and half turned towards the en- 
| trance, as if she would retrace her footsteps, 
and then she gaye a little resolute stamp with 
her foot. ‘Pshaw!’’ she even ejaculated, 
| they ll all laugh at me now if I go back 
without going to the spring,” and she passed 
on into the inner apartment. Lawson followed 
| quickly behind her, and placed himself behind 
a rugged slope of the wall, which, piojecting, 
concealed him well. To Lawson’s surprise, 
| he saw from a still smaller aperture through 
this apartment what seemed the red glow of 
| the sunset penetrating, by some. wonderful 
chance, this dark cavern; or more probable, 
upon closer examination, the glare of a torch. 
This last it proved tobe. Maggie went around 
to this and was lost from view, and soon Law- 
son heard a faint exclamation from her. He 
went hastily to where he could get a view of 
her, and, to his surprise, he saw the old Indian 
woman sitting on a stone mending a moccasin, 
while on her lap a large snake lay coiled. 
| She looked up as Maggie’s shadow fell upon 

the floor, and her light step attracted her ear, 

and so surprised was she that she caught no 
| glimpse of Lawson as he cautiously peered in. 
The old woman’s face was almost diabolic in 
its changeful expressions. Surprise, exulta- 
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tion, revenge, and a flitting of joy chased each 
other over her countenance as the shoe dropped 
from her hands and roused the torpid snake 
as it fell. Maggie was surely spell-bound, for 
in all this time not a muscle seemed to move. 
The old woman was first to break the silence. 

‘‘Ha, my pretty! what throws you in the 
old woman’s way, after all these years ?”’ 

This seemed to loose Maggie’s tongue; she 
breathed a deep sigh of relief. ‘‘It is Dame | 
Milly!’ she said. “I did not expect to see | 
you, dame, or I would have filled the little | 
basket and brought it that you made me so_ 
many years ago.”” 

The old woman chuckled softly in her Indian 
fashion. ‘Then you not forget old Milly, 
though she been gone so long? What brought 
you here, chile?’’ 

Lawson had slipped aside from the entrance 
so as not to be seen; and, as he heard the | 
greeting, or rather exchange of recognition, 
he turned aside to wander around till Maggie | 
reappeared. ‘‘Who would have thought to 
find old Milly here?” he said, half alond. 
‘Maggie is not afraid ofher, the old thing has 
ever been so fond of the child, but I’ll wait 
for her ;’’ and with this he moved on till too 
far to hear anything but an occasional tone 
from the inner room, and Maggie proceeded to 
answer the old Indian’s questions. 

“I came,” she said, “to try my fortune, 
dame,’’ and she laughed; ‘“‘and perhaps you 
can tell me something of the future.” 

“Like enough,” the old crone answered ; | 
“but you ’d maybe like more to hear tell of the 
past,’’ and she fondled the snake on her lap. 

“TI do not think there is anything in the | 
past to interest me; so, if you can see into the | 
future, Dame Milly, I’d like you to tell me | 
something. Only do put that terrible snake 
down. Why will you always keep such a | 
thing with you?” 

*’Cause they’ve got all my children; this 
they can’t take from me ;”’ and the old Indian's 
chuckle sounded again through the cave ; “‘an’ 
old Milly ’ll get before ’em yet. Chile, who is 
with you?’’ 

““No one here,”’ she said; “they ’re waiting 
at the head of the hill for me.’’ 

Now old Milly’s eyes glistened. ‘Then 
come sit down, chile, an’ I’ll tell you more 
nor you ever dreampt, an’ if they think they ‘Il 
ever set eyes—ha! ole Milly’s waited too 
long.” 

She said this low ; and Maggie, half entranced | 
at her adventure, and awed by the hush around, 
as if spell-bound, seated herself on a rock to 
which the old woman pointed. 

“Ole Milly’s watched for dis moment ever 
since I carried you ’bout in my arms, a tiny | 
bit 0’ baby ; an’ it would a-come years ago if | 
the lad had no’ kept so close watch. Many a 
basket ha’ I made to catch thine eye an’ take | 








it a minute from off ye, but he proved too 
much for me; but for once he is not with you, 
an’ ole Milly ’s got her chance.’”’ 

“Then hurry, dame, and tell ne what you 
have to tell me. Annie’!l wish she had come, 
and they ‘Il wonder what keeps me so long.” 

“Ay, an’ they will wonder afore you ever 
get back; but he took my chile, an’ it’s but 


| fair,”’ and old Milly chuckled again. 


“Who took your child, dame? I do not un- 
stand.”’ 
“No, but you soon shall,” and the Indian 


woman moved close to Maggie, between her 


_ and the small aperture through which she en- 


tered. 
Maggie still felt no fear, nor had she ever 
known the feeling of awe and dread which 


| children generally had towards Indians; but 


why it was she could never explain to herself, 
for she did not remember the time when she 
had not been glad to see old Milly with her 
baskets. 

*‘Let me look in your han’, chile; itl! be 


| more like the fortune-telling. But you ha’ no 


silver to cross the palm.” 

‘*No, no, but here’s my hand; bring us some 
baskets home, and I’! buy them.”’ 

“You ’ve got no home, chile. Listen to ole 
Milly. Long time ago I lived with a man and 
woman, and cooked and waited on ’em. One 
day the man left and took with him ole Milly’s 
lad,-all on earth she had, an’ he could no’ lis- 
ten to an ole woman to leave him alone an’ the 
lad would go; an’ I cursed him, ay, an’ he 
was cursed, for he never saw his woman an’ 
we rare daughter more, an’ I never saw my 
lad. They said both got killed together; but 
*twas his fault. So he left his all toole Milly ; 
an’ what she do? She say she kill the woman 
an’ take her child; den ole Milly not be ’lone, 
an’ can go to her tribe. Then I have some 
roots, an’ I give ’em to her till she waste wery 
long time, an’ then she must die, and I full 
pay for my boy, for I say 1 havedechile. But 
just afore the breath leave her, she sen’ to see 
her chile. ‘it be de las’ time,’ ole Milly say; 
an’ I take her in my arms an’ hand her to her, 
an’ she kiss her an’ hand her to a fine woman 
by her, an’ I hear her promise ‘she’ll never 
know it ;’ an’, try as ole Milly would, she never 
got hands on de chile again; but she often go 
to see her, and bide her time, an’ it come ;”’ and 
the old woman rubbed her hands in glee. 

Maggie looked at herin amazement. ‘“Sure- 
ly,’’ she said, ‘you could not do such a wicked 
thing as that, Dame Milly, when it could not 
bring back your child.” 

The old hag laughed, and continued: “Den 
I have my pay, an’ at las’ ais chile come see 
ole Milly, an’ come by herself, an’ ole Mfily 
have some her folks wid her an’ not afraid— 
an’ den she keep her.”’ 

Maggie still did not understand ; but, for the 
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first time in her life, felt horrified at the Indian 
woman for such terrible revenge. She looked 
terror stricken. 

“Surely you did not steal the child, too, 
after killing its mother ?’’ she said, in whispered 
accents. 

The old Indian’s eye gleamed, and she 
laughed like one crazed. As she seized Mag- 
gie’s hands, she held both with one of her own, 
while out of a bag at her waist she slipped a 
buckskin string and a large handsome ring, 
the setting composed of a diamond and eme- 
rald. 

“See dis ring,’’ and she held it up till it 
sparkled and glistened in the uncertain gleam 
of the firelight. ‘‘It was hers.” 

Maggie did not reply. She sat and watched 
the old Indian as if spell-bound; in fact, she 
believed she was, for down at her feet the old 
woman’s snake had crawled, and was peering 
with its bright black eyes into her face. She 
felt as if some subtle charm were weaving 


itself around her, whose power she was unable | 


to resist, and not till the old woman pressed 
hard upon her finger as she slipped the ring 
upon it, and she heard her hissing words in 
her ear as she said, “Yes, that is her ring, an’ 
her chile shall wear it, an’ ole Milly ’s got ’em 
both forever, an’ she’s revenged,’’ did Maggie’s 
benumbed senses return to her, and she real- 
ized as one in a frightful dream her danger, 
and how utterly impossible it was for her to 
move, and old Milly was tying fast her hands 
as she held them with the buckskin string. 
Then she bounded from the stone on which 
she sat, gave one wild spring, and fainted in 
the old Indian’s arms. The old woman con- 
tinued to make fast the knot she was tying, 
till a terrible blow from a strong fist fell upon 
her temple, and for a moment staggered her, 


while Lawson seized Maggieinhisarms. Then | 


there appeared, as if springing out of the very 
wall, an Indian man, in his buckskin, paint, 
and feathers, with a large bow and arrow in 
his hand. He let fly one shaft at Lawson’s 
head. Old Milly sprang up to clutch once 
more the girl she for years had tried to steal, 
and in the spring interposed her head between 
Lawson and the fast-sped missile. It entered 
her head, and with a deep groan she fell to 
the earth, and in a second more Lawson had 


Maggie safely out of the cave. He did not | 


stop until he stood with her, still in his arms, 
amid the wondering group they had left behind 
to await them. 

(Conclusion next month.) 
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KNOWLEDGE makes humble. 

NEVER quit certainty for hope. 

ONE story is good until another is told. 

KNOWLEDGE is modest, cautious, and pure. 

An honest word is better than a careless 
oath. 
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No one on this side of the shadowy, chilling 
stream, where Charon continually plies his 
silent oars, has ever read a complete sentence 
of the Great Secret. Man, with all the inven- 
tions that he has sought out, all the lore that 
he has mastered, has never deciphered more 
than a few syllables or a word of it. The sage 
sitting in his library, with the thoughts of cen- 
turies around him, comprehends little or no- 
thing of this mysterious, hidden thing. <A 
well-known writer, and poet withal, says :— 

**Rome, under her kings, is but an intruding 
new-comer, when contemplated in the shadow 
of the Cyclopean walls of Ziesole or Volterra, 
and that it makes a man human to live on 
those old humanized soils. There is nothing 
like the dead, cold hand of the Past to take 
down tumid egotism and lead us into the sol- 
emn flow of the life of our race.” 

And yet one would be no more able to solve 
the Great Secret in the dim shades of the Co- 
losseum, or beneath the towering dome of the 
| Vatican, or on the Tiber’s classic shores, than 

on our broad, rolling prairies or beside our 
| grand, forest-girdled Father of Waters. And 

though the pyramids may be ‘“‘crystals formed 

from a stronger solution of humanity” than a 

new church steeple in our Western World, one 

can come as near penetrating the Infinite Mys- 

tery beneath the humble roof of the latter, 

where man worships the Master in simplicity, 
| in spirit and in truth, as in the shadow of those 
mighty structures where the unholy rites of 
idolatry have been performed for unnumbered 
ages. There have been some impostors that 
almost succeeded in gulling the world into the 
belief that they had penetrated the Great Se- 
cret and translated its unknown language into 
their own tongue. 

One in particular, whois fitly styled an “arch 
quack with a front of brass,’ wheedled cardi- 
nals and princes into the idea that he had really 
entered into Nature’s Holy of Holies and dar- 
ingly read the august handwriting inscribed on 
those mystic walls. 

This Count Cagliostro flashed like a comet 
over Europe, imposing on nobles and princes 
with his graceless assurance, organizing Egyp- 
| tian lodges as he went. His way through Sax- 
ony and Germany was a wonderful ovation ; 
and he swept like a conqueror through Poland, 
pretending to heal the impecunious sick, and 
finally erected his pavilion in St. Petersburgh, 
where great things awaited him. Latterly, 
he visited Vienna and Strasburg, where ‘his 
apotheosis occurred, his pockets filled with 
ducats and diamonds,” and was the honored, 
revered guest of priests and princes. Even the 
good Lavater believed the man to be honest. 
| But there were some who had no faith in this 
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‘comet whose nucleus—of praising and pray- 
ing dupes—embraced in long radius what city 
and province he rested over ; his thinner tail— 
of wondering and curious dupes—stretching 
into remotest lands. And those reasoning 
mortals, scattered here and there, that saw 
through him, were deafened in the universal 
hubbub, and shut their lips in sorrowful dis- 
dain, confident in the grand remedy—time.’’ 

Shortly before the French Revolution we 
find him in Paris in partnership with Althotas, 
a hoary-headed alchemist who had spent his 
life in endeavoring to discover the Elixir of 
Life and the Philosopher’s Stone. ‘ He always 
travelled by extra post,’’ says his biographer, 
‘and with a considerable suite ; couriers, lack- 
eys, body servants, domestics of all sorts sump- 
tuously dressed, gave an air of reality to the 
high birth he vaunted. Apartments furnished 
in the height of the mode, a magnificent table 
open to numerous guests ; rich dresses for him- 
self and his wife, Dame Zarenza, corresponded 
to this luxurious mode of life.’’ 

At Strasburg this Joseph Balsamo, this bogus 
count, this grand Cophta with his ‘front of 
brass,”’ in his lofty position beneath the Steel 
Arch, even ventured to snub the Prince Cardi- 
nal de Rohan, Archbishop of Strasburg and 
first-class peer of France, of the royal dynasty 
of Brittany, when the latter intimated a desire 
to cultivate his acquaintance. ‘‘Front of 
brass,’’ however, condescended at length to 
receive him, and when their acquaintance had 
progressed somewhat, loftily assured him that 
he would admit him into the Grand Mystery. 
“Your soul,’’ said he, ‘is worthy of mine. 
You deserve to be made participator of all my 
secrets.”’ 

But this performer of miracles, who talked 
of ‘‘Spagirie medicines, the downfall of tyran- 
ny, Egyptian masonry, and of visits from the 
angel of light and visits from him of darkness,”’ 
was at last unmasked, and it was found that he 
was a stupendous fraud, and that the Great Se- 
cret still remained inviolable. He lived many 


years enveloped in the golden, corruscating | 


halo of fame, a fame to whose pinnacle he had 
stolen by the Northwest Passage. 

The adroit front of brass man always takes 
this short though frozen way to the accomplish- 
ment of his wishes. ‘While common navi- 
gators sail painfully along torrid shores labori- 
ously doubling this or the other cape of hope, 
your astute Thief-Parry drawn on smooth dog 
sledges is already there and back again.”’ Thus, 
the Cagliostrie star declined, and finally set 
amid clouds of neglect and contumely. 

This invoker of spirits, this dealer in love 
philters and wine of Egypt, with his divining 
rods and magie flames, this penetrator of the 
Great Secret. languished for many years in the 
castle of St. Angelo in the Eternal City by 
order of the Holy Inquisition. He was re- 
moved afterward to the prison of St. Leo, and 
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one bright, balmy morning was found dead in 
one of its narrow, gloomy cells. He had at 
last solved the Great Secret. 

For long, unnumbered ages the sun has 
lighted fools the way to dusty death, but whis- 
pered no intelligible message of that mysteri- 
ous country that lies beyond his blazing chariot 
wheels. The silver stars come nightly with 
bulletins from the Great Infinite, but they are 
written in an unknown language which we 
may never read while we look through glasses 
darkly. Sometimes, once or twice in a life- 
time, we meet a face like that of ‘‘Iris,’’ which 
speaks to us a fragmentary word or syllable of 
that Great Secret, which Holmes defines as ‘‘a 
disclosure of certain relations of our personal 
being to time, to space, to other intelligences, 
to the procession of events, and to their Great 
First Cause.”’ 

There are, indeed, supreme moments when 
the soul seems in unison with Nature and can 
discern somewhat of this unspoken mystery in 
a gorgeous sunset, in the violet opening its 
eyes to heaven, in the song of birds, or in Cy- 
bele’s grand coronach wailing through forest 
arches for the dead year. 

Some times a Byron, a Burns, a Longfellow, 
ora Holmes rises and sheds the warm sunshine 
of genius on the world, and attempts to tell the 
tidings he has brought from the Empyrean, but 
poor human words will but imperfectly express 
them; they are only half articulated, for the 
poet himself but dimly understands those 
mighty and beautiful things of which he sings. 
The song is imperfect, for it is only the mere 
surface that can be woven into human language 
—the grand, heavenly forces lie further down, 
so deep that, if utterance were possible, it would 
be unlawful. 

And yet, secant and brief as are the means of 
man’s communication with man, the hurrying, 
preoccupied world pauses in its rush after gain 
to catch somewhat of the tidings a messenger 
from the empyreal. sphere fain would tell. 
Pauses, its great throbbing heart gladly thrill- 
ing with the silver notes—albeit almost unin- 
telligible—that breathe of the Great First Cause 
and man’s relations thereto. 

O Life, mysterious human Life, sometimes 
jubilant with heavenly melodies, but oftenest 
beset with weird, guttural moanings from the 
awful domain of death and darkness; surely 
man was not created just to live and love and 
weep and suffer and creep away and be hidden 
| forever in the cold, dumb, desolate grave. 
| Surely if a man dies he will live again. Alas! 

here we are at the adamant walls that inclose 
| the Great Secret. The path around the inex- 
| orable walls is well trodden by those who have 
_gone patiently, hopefully before us—earnest 
inquirers who discovered nothing, as we will 
discover nothing. Many of those inquirers, dis- 
appointed in their weary, fruitless pilgrimages 
after Truth, have come to regard the “ universe 

















as a mystic temple and hall of doom, and wan- 
der on God’s verdant earth like the unblest on 


POETRY. 


burning deserts; passionately dig wells and | 


draw up only the dry quicksand; believe that 
they are seeking Truth, yet only wrestle among 
endless sophisms and do desperate battle with 
spectre-hosts.’’ Ah! if all such could but ex- 
claim, with Richter, ‘‘Though yet struggles 
the twelfth hour of the night, and birds of 
darkness are on the wing, spectres uproar, the 
dead walk, the living dream—Thou, Eternal 
Providence, wilt cause the day to dawn !” 
Nature resolutely wills that man shall dis- 
cover nothing beyond what it has been her 
sovereign pleasure to reveal. And though he 
may fret and fume and speculate never so 
much, she will not abate one jot or tittle of her 
laws. She prefers him to be blind—to trust 


neath the beautiful, fragrant roses of life; to 
forget, while he breathes airs from heaven, 
that there exist blasts from hell. She frowns 
on any effort of his to court the supernatural, 
and desires him to walk serenely and with fan- 
cied security on, as Carlyle says, “the bottom- 
less, boundless deep, as if the film which sup. 
ports him there—which any scratch of a bare 
bodkin might rend asunder, any sputter of a 
pistol-shot instantaneously burn up—were no 
film but a solid rock foundation. * * * Under 
all her works, chiefly under her noblest work, 
Life—which, strictly meditated, contains in it 
an immensity and an eternity—lies a basis of 
Darkness which she benignantly conceals. In 
life, too, the roots and inward circulations 
which stretch down fearfully to the regions of 
death and night shall not hint their existence ; 
and only the fair stem, with its leaves and 
flowers, shone on by the fair sun, disclose itself 
and joyfully grow.”’ Nature here, as else- 
where, walks hand in hand with Holy Writ, 
for the grand king of apostles exhorts us not 
to live in bondage through the fear of death. 
We sometimes hear peculiar intonations of 
certain voices, or catch fleeting expressions on 
some faces that bring, meteor-like, a far-away, 
undefined thought or memory of a life that we 
have lived ages and ages ago. The impression 
or thought, as soon as it enters the soul, is 
gone with lightning speed, and no effort of 
human faculty will bring it back again. At 
such a time we feel that we have had a brief, 
rapid glance at the Infinite Secret. Moore 
had some dim, faint foreshadowings of it when 
he sang :— 
“Oh, there are looks and tones that dart 

An instant sunshine through the heart, 

As if the soul that moment caught 

Some treasure it through life had sought!" 

Many persons have for a while deceived 

themselves into the belief that they have solved 
in very truth some of the mysteries that are 
‘‘evyerywhere around us and in us, under our 
feet and among our hands ;”” but a Katy King 
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catastrophe, sooner or later, reavels to them, 
and also to the watching, wondering world, that 
they have been babbling of things that they 
know nothing about ; that they have only been 
circling the outer confines of the grand empy- 
rean, with whose hidden things they vauntingly 
flattered themselves they were familiar. 

They discover that their wings are of the 
earth earthy, and possess no strength and tem- 
per to bear them into celestial atmospheres ; 
that, with all their boasted heavenward flights, 
they have never soared above the common 
multitude that essays not to enter in at the 
mystic gates. And every one who attempts to 
pass those gates finds himself baffled, hedged 
in with insurmountable difficulties, and he per- 
foree must sit down with pale disappointment 


| for a life companion, no wiser, no better, and 
her implicitly and forget that death lurks be- 





not half as happy as he was before he launched 
on the stormy, fitful sea of Speculation. If he 
could but make his futile efforts to solve the 
mystery of life cease to goad and distress him, 
then he would be, indeed, in the paths of wis- 
dom, for he may never read the messages of 
the stars until he has mastered a language 
that human lips cannot speak—a language 
that he cannot learn until the immortal essence 
has fled, and death has set his grim, pale seal 
on the clogging, down-dragging flesh. 





AFRAID. 


BY H. L. A. 
“DEAR mother, take me in your arms,” 
A little blue-eyed darling said ; 
“The shadows lie upon the walls 
So darkly, and I am afraid. 
I cannot see the sunshine now, 
It hides behind the clouds, I guess.”’ 
The mother took her in her arms, 
And soothed the little one’s distress. 


*“O Father, help me, I’m afraid, 
I dare not trust my life with him 
Whom the red wine a slave has made; 
Show me the way, my sight is dim.” 
A holy lizht was in her eye, 
A heaven-born fire was burning there ;” 
He threw the tempting wine-cup by— 
This was the answer to her prayer. 
An aged pilgrim neared the grave, 

His eye was dim, his cheek was pale, 
His brow was shadowed, and he sighed: 
“IT dare not tread that shadowy vale, 

I dare not stem the turbid waves 
That lie between my soul and bliss, 
Rather than risk for that bright world 
My life, I fain would stay in this.” 


But then the thoughts of olden-time 
Came thronging o’er his troubled brain: 
They who had died seemed with him still, 
Alas, they ne’er might meet again! 
“ Thank God for death!’ the old man cried, 
And in the shadows bravely trod; 
**My dear ones I shall meet again, 
And with my soul look upon God!” 
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LOVE VS. FANCY. 


BY ZAIDEE LE ROY. 








“AnD so you love her, Frank?” said I, as we 
two cousins were walking down the garden 
path. 





day afternoon, when she came with her uncle, 
our physician. I always have thought that 
love was a plant of slower growth.” 

“Why,” he interrupted, “have you never 
heard of ‘love at first sight?’ Well, that is my 
case. A year ago, when I first set eyes on 


Florence Gray, I loved her that moment, and 


“TI do!” and the positive yet heartfelt tone | 


in which my cousin spoke, proved the sincerity 
of his words. 

We were but children then; Frank was but 
sixteen and I past fifteen. We were full of 
youthful fancies, and with a spice of romance 
in our character, which, together with our large 
idealty, rendered us easily disgusted with any- 
thing in the least approximating to the vulgar 
or commonplace. Though but cousins, we felt 
toward cach other as brother and sister. We 
had studied the same lessons, had the same 


teachers, sang the same songs, loved the same | 


pets, played the same games, and shared each 
other’s rambles ; and withal until about a year 
previous to the opening of this tale, we had 
not been separated a day since Frank was ten 
and I nine years old, My cousin Frank was 
an orphan; and his father, on his death-bed, 
had left the sole guardianship of his only child 
to my father, who was brother to Frank's 
mother, 

My father was wealthy, and we had always 

been surrounded with luxury. Our house, a 
superb mansion, stood five miles beyond the 
outskirts of the nearest city. The situation 
was delightful, and Nature had given it a de- 
cidedly romantic appearance. The banks of a 
beautiful river skirted one side of the garden, 
and the extensive grounds near the house re- 
sembled somewhat an English park. A circu- 
lar flower garden, containing choice flowers 
and foreign plants, statuary, and glistening 
fountains, surrounded our dwelling. Beyond 
this was the park, or rather miniature forest, 
where art had not as yet found its way. Here 
Frank and I had enjoyed many a delicious 
rainble long before we knew what toil, sorrow, 
or privation meant. 
_ Well, as I have said, about a year previous 
to the beginning of this story my cousin and I 
were separated. Frank was sent toa boarding- 
school twenty miles off; and I, a few months 
after, to one nearer home. 

A year had passed since then, and now Frank 
and I were enjoying a summer’s holiday at 


home. On this day in which I have first intro- | 


duced him to you, my reader, we were taking 
a stroll towards ‘‘the park” (as we termed it 
then), engaged in conversation. 


As my cousin uttered the words ‘IT do!’’ in | 


that emphatic tone, I noted the high, intellec- 
tual brow, the thoughtful eye, and manly form ; 
and said, within myself, “He is too good and 
pure for her.”’ At last I ventured to say, “ But, 





have ever since. My memories of her have 
been as delightful dreams, full of beauty and 
romance, and they have spurred me on to 
harder strivings after fame and knowledge. 
When I saw her yesterday, more beautiful than 
ever, 1 felt that I loved her with all the strength 
of affection that older persons may feel. Tobe 
sure we are young, but age makes no differ- 
ence,”’ 

How little Frank knew then of the impor- 
tance of true self-knowledge! Tow little of 
the shoals and quicksands of life! Oh, how 
little of the falsity and delusion of outward ap- 
pearances ! 

‘But, cousin,” Ladded, mischievously, “how 
do you know you love her? Perhaps, now, 
you imagine it all,’”’ and I laughed, teasingly. 

“Imagine it! Helen, do you think me a boy 
yet?’ and Frank, assuming quite a theatrical 
air, stopped and looked at me in such a way 
that I quickly changed countenance. Yes; I 
was humbled by the majestic look and tone, 
and begged forgiveness for the insult offered 
his manliness. I became convinced that he 
was really ‘“‘in love,’’ and I, not being even a 
novitiate in such a serious affair, felt that I had 
erred in presuming to criticize on the subject. 
No! I would never doubt that he loved her, 
unless his own lips should unsay it. 

Our vacation was short, and in a few weeks 
myself and cousin bid each other adieu fora 
while, and betook ourselves to our school tasks. 
Florence Gray was, for the first time, to join 
me in my studies. She had attended the same 
school previous to my dbding so, and now, 
after an absence of several months, she was to 
return to her own class, of which I was one of 
the members. Florence was but a mere ac- 
quaintance, and I knew very little of her. 


Another year had passed with its many 
changes! Again Frank and I roamed in the 
old familiar haunts; but the flowers, the sky, 
the birds—all nature spoke to us different lan- 
guage than we had been wont to hear in child- 
hood’s careless, happy days. To Frank they 
breathed of love, to me of future strivings after 
knowledge. 

I was now nearly seventeen, and had grown 
very pensive and thoughtful. A new world— 
full of the wonders of human knowledge, the 
beauties of art—was opening before me. I still 
gazed with glowing admiration on the Divine 
creations of nature; but my mind would wan- 
der off again to the great world of art, to new 


Frank, you have seen Florence Gray only twice | scenes and faces; and I travelled no more in 
in your life, once a year ago, and then yester- | the thoughtless gayety of childhood. The only 
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sorrow that I then felt was that the world was | enthusiasm, termed Florence. He confided to 


so cold, so full of sorrow, so different from 
what I would wish it. Before I had mixed in its 
scenes, I had pictured it a sunny dreamland, a 
sort of heaven below. But those were child 
fancies! Yet 1 did not, like some, wish myself 
again a child. No! I said even then: ‘‘Thank 
God, one is not always a child!" 

I longed no more for the careless, aimless 
life of childhood, for I saw the need of sympa- 
thizing hearts and benevolent hands. Instead 
of turning from the unpromising picture before 


me, I yearned to labor for its redemption, to | 


do my share in the great work of benefiting my 
fellow-creatures. I saw how ‘‘earnest hearts 
and willing hands’’ were needed, and wished 


that I had many hearts and many hands, that | 


1 might the more speedily and effectually re- 
verse the picture. But it was not so to be, and 
I had soon to learn that time alone wouid bring 
forth what I would decree. I needed a great 
amount of discipline to fit me for the work I 
saw before me. I was then no judge of cha- 
racter, being led too much by appearances. 
Before our vacation was quite spent, Flor- 
ence Gray paid us a visit of a few days. She 
and Frank were often together, and though her 
conduct toward him was that of a coquette, yet 
in my youthful ignorance, I thought she loved 
him. I should indeed have wondered how any 
one could help admiring so generous, manly, 
and warm-hearted a fellow as my Cousin Frank. 
Florence had never been my room-mate at 
the academy, but at the next term, on account 
of some changes, we were to share each other’s 
room. 


me the secret of her promise never to love any 
one else but him, and he said that he had no 
fears of her breaking her word. 

As time roiled on, Florence and I were more 
intimate. Still there was a something repel- 
lant about her to me, and, to speak in the poet’s 


| tongue, ‘The thirst of her ambition was not 


Somehow I had no particular fancy for | 


mine; the aim of her existence was not mine. 
She did not strive after knowledge, but studied 
only to keep up with others. She frequently 
came to me for assistance in her studies, and, 
being more “clever than kind,” I often aided 
| her. 

As I have said, Florence and I roomed to- 
| gether; and I had good opportunities for ob- 
serving her habits. Iwas sorry to find so many 
selfish and disagreeable traits in her character ; 
and, after a time, I began to wonder where her 
beauty had flown, and what Frank saw to love 
| in her; and finally came to the conclusion that 
she was either a very disagreeable person, or 
that I was prejudiced against her, and in that 
way magnified her faults. I shut my eyes 
against the facts for a time, for fear I should 
be tempted to disparage her to Frank, and thus 
spoil his happiness. 


Another year had gone. Florence and I had 
graduated, and, after bidding each other a cold 
adieu, repaired to our homes. She had passed 
a poor test of scholarship, and had proved 
| herself quite unworthy of a diploma. But 
| by falsehood and trickery she managed “to 
| pass.”” Toward the close of the term I had in- 
curred her anger and jealousy by refusing to 


her, and we had never been very intimate. I | assist her in the composition of an essay. I 
often blamed myself for the lack of friendship | had done this from motives of right and jus- 
between us, and, feeling as I did, that Frank’s | tice. I felt it to be dishonest to allow her to 
love must be a worthy object, I determined to | paim off as her own the production of another, 


be more friendly. Florence was, judging from 
the world’s deiusive criterion, what is called 
beautiful. She had raven curls, beaming eyes, 
dainty mouth, elegant form, and many grace- 
ful little words and motions, quite fascinating 
in their way. 

Let me not tire you, dear reader, by a recital 
of that summer vacation. Suffice it to say, that 
it passed off quite pleasantly to us all. 


Again we sought the school-room. Frank 


had carried with him a glossy ringlet from the | 


raven hair of Florence Gray, and she had in 


her album an impassioned sonnet addressed to | 


her by my cousin. I was sure there was neither 
deceit nor distrust on the part of Frank) but 
Florence was so versatile and coquettish, that 
1 could not then solve her feelings, 


Now and then I received a letter from my | 


for so she really intended to do. On account 
of my refusal, she called me ‘‘ mean, envious, 
disobliging, and jealous.” 1 did not heed her 
taunts. 

I wrote but few letters to my cousin, and 
never mentioned aught against Florence, al- 
ways evading his inquiries of “how do you 
like her?” ‘is she not lovable?” ete. About 
this time Frank was ready for college. When 
he came home during the holidays, I was not 
there, having gone with my mother on a visit 
to some relative in the West. I did not return 
until he had departed for college. We did not 
| correspond for a while, but one day there was 
| 
| 





a letter from him for me. It was written 
something in the olden strain, and one ques- 
tion he asked me which he had before done, 
and I had not replied to it ; it was this: ‘* How 


cousin, in which he always spoke in loving , do you like Florence?”’ He told me to be sure 


terms of Florence. He bade me not to show 
his letters to her, but wait till time would give 


and tell him in my next letter. 
I hesitated for awhile, but at last wrote, 


him the opportunity to gain fame and a name, | telling him plainly that “I was sadly disap- 
and then he would prove himself worthy of | pointed in Florence.” I would have said still 


‘such an angelic being” as he, in his boyish 


more, and exposed her whole character then, 





* .I will tell him all now, and let the truth bear 
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but 1 feared it would unnerve him and thereby 
conflict with the pursuance of his studies, So 
I said nothing more then. Frank wrote me in 
answer :— 


“Cousin Helen, do not be hasty in your 
judgment of Florence. I think you must be 
mistaken. Examine her yet more closely. 
Write me your verdict; I ain ready to hear it. 
If it is still the same, tell me so; 1 can bear it, 
if itis the truth. Let what will come, give me 
the truth. Ido not wish to be deluding myself 
with an unworthy object. My mind has been 
much exercised of late upon a new book, the 
subject of which is very interesting and in- 
structive to me. I find that I have been more 
of a boy than I ever before imagined. 1 am 
striving for knowledge of all kinds, on all 
good and useful subjects. I find upon reason- 
ing within myself that the great attraction 
which has so long drawn me towards Florence 
Gray is her external beauty. I am willing to 
own that, as for her true character, I of myself | 
know nothing; that I never endeavored to 
study her character. In this I know I have 
erred. If her internal charms can compete 
with her external, she is, indeed, lovely and 
lovable, and this I must determine. I have 
lately, both in reading and conversation, re- | 
ceived some new and valuable ideas; and, as 
they have a practical bearing, I shall endeavor 
to profit by them. My aad has undergone a 
great change, and I am endeavoring ‘to study 
to know myself.’ I see now that I know com- 
paratively nothing of Florence. Do not hesi- 
tate, if you are my true friend, to tell me her 
faults as well as her beauties. It is but just 
that I should know all; it may save both 
Florence and me from a life-long misery. I 
am strong of heart, and nothing said in truth 
can burt me. Love! That isa word of which 
even many a married person does not yet know 
the meaning. Very few comprehend its true 
significance. There is too little regard for 
character yet for persons to be truly mated. 
Beauty of thought, harmony of soul, strength 
of mind, and real good common sense are lost 
sight of in the chase after handsome faces and 
glowing riches. I shall never love or marry 
for beauty or wealth.” 


“Ah!” said I to myself, as I finished my 
cousin’s letter, ‘Frank is a sensible young 
man. How I wish there were more like him! 


its own weight.’’ 

Though we parted coldly, yet in order to, as 
Shakspeare says, ‘“‘make assurance doubly 
sure,”’ I paid a visit to Florence Gray. She 
received me with freezing hauteur; but, in a 
quiet yet persuasive manner, I drew her gradu- 
ally into conversation. I endeavored to turn 
her mind from the silly talk in which she was 
indulging into the intellectual field. Here she 
was ata loss for ideas. I turned then to the 
moral, the religious. She grew uneasy, failed 
for want of thoughts, and finally, flirting her 
curls about, and scowling her face, she said: 
**T never talk on such subjects, Miss Gardiner ; 
it is throwing away time. If I only have the 
latest fashions, and plenty of money and | 
beaux, I am satisfied. I was never cut out for | 








a gadding school-mistress or deacon’s daughter, 
that’s certain.”’ 

When I mentioned my cousin’s name, she 
replied :— 

“Oh! Frank Walker you mean; the one that 
wrote that silly sonnet in my album. I never 
had much liking for him. He is not beauish 
enough for me, too plain entirely, and so se- 
serious! Pshaw! I like gay persons.”’ 

I cut her short by rising and saying: “1 
must be going.’’ I made no more words with 
her, being fully satisfied that ‘she was not 
good enough for Frank.’’ I was fully certain 
that such a silly creature, with ail her curls 
and outer charms, would have no thought in 
his brain. Well, I wrote and told him all, 
‘the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

The summer holidays had come, and Frank 
would now have a little leisure. I wrote him 
that I had been informed that Florence was 
spending the season at Newport. In time I 
received a letter from my cousin. He said :— 


**¢ Weighed in the balance, and found want- 
ing.’ Thank Heaven! my eyes are opened. 
You remember, perhaps, you told me that 
Florence was at Newport. Thither I repaired 
as soon as our vacation began, and before I set 
out for home. You know whyldid so. Well, 
I have seen Miss Florence many times here at 
Newport. Ihave watched her when she knew 
it not. Ihave even spoken toher. I am sat- 
isfied. She is a finished coquette; a foolish, 
trifling belle. Enough; I have seen for my- 
self. It is astonishing how her beauty has 
faded in my eyes since 1 have studied her 
character. Here for years 1 have been mis- 
taking my boyish fancy for real true love. 
True love never dies; and, though I was so 
positive in declaring that I loved her, yet I 
now see it was not so. What did I know of 
love then? I forgot I wasa boy then. Well, 
my youthful fancy has fled. I am free. The 
simple fact is I have mistaken fancy for love, 
and thousands who are now leading miserable 
lives with uncongenial partners have commit- 
ted the same error. I say, if you marry, marry 
for love ; and if you are a person of sound un- 
derstanding, you'll be careful to see that you 
do not love without a full Knowledge of your- 
self and the object you would choose for life. 
In other words, you have no right ‘to fall in 
love,’ if you don’t know your own character 
nor that person’s whom you feel to love. 
Both are necessary. Do not imagine I am ad- 
vising you particularly, Cousin Helen. I had 
got the idea that I was counselling a large 


; audience ; but I find, after all, Iam talking to 


one person only.” 


He little dreamed then that his letter would 
ever find its way in print. The letter contin- 
ued :— 


“When I love, mark me, love it will be with 
-hat strength and purity that is born not of 
earth, but as unfading as the flowers of heaven, 
as pure as the dreams of angels, and reaching 
through all eternity. Iam aman now; I was 
a boy when I knew Florence Gray. When I 
love, I shall give plenty of time for reason to 
operate, and for truth to test its sincerity and 
worth. My love, whoever or wherever she be, 
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must have a character, a worthy one, and a 
wari heart, too. She can never be a coquette, 
like Florence Gray.”’ 


Five years had passed since Frank had | 


graduated from college. During that time he 
has travelled much, both in the New and Old 
World. 
of the beautiful, sublime, and picturesque in 
nature; and from each scene he drew fresh 


thoughts, higher aspirations, and a deeper, | 


holier feeling of reverence towards the Great 
Creator. 

When my Cousin Frank returned from 
Europe with a mind stored with useful knowl- 


edge, and a heart yearning to again rejoin its | 


kindred, I beheld one of ‘“‘Nature’s true gen- 
tlemen.’’ I was pleased to introduce him 
among my young friends, and I was justly 
proud when I saw how they appreciated his 
worth. My associates were few; yet, like my 
cousin, they were “good and true.”’ 


In a few months after his return, Frank was | 


established in an extensive mercantile busi- 
ness as one of the firm. Here he was success- 
ful beyond expectation, and money freely 
flowed into his coffers. By his strict integrity, 
comity, and remarkable business talents, he 
won the esteem and affection of all in the com- 
mercial cireles. Outside of these, he was truly 
beloved also. Frank was no miser; many a 
cheerless hearthstone was lighted by his means, 
and many alonely, sorrowing heart was cheered 
and comforted by his kind words of sympathy. 

But I must hasten to the finale. Four years 
after Frank’s return from Europe, I saw him 
united to one before whom his soul bowed in 


sacred joy, and for whom all the deep and | 


faithful love of his being was called forth. 
Long had they studied te know themselves 
and each other, and time had proved to each 
the other’s worth. As Frank had said in his 
letter, he had given “ plenty of time for reason 
to operate, and for truth to test the sincerity 
and worth of their love.” 


ever saddens their married life. They had not 
joined hands at the altar in obeisance to a mo- 
mentary fancy, but at the fiat of a pure, exalt- 
ed, and eternal love. God’s blessings attend 
them, and the angels smile upon them. 


i ee 
RUTH’S ASPIRATIONS. 
BY LESNA. 


OnE bright star looked through a rift in the 
clouds, and shone so serenely for a moment 





that the pained look quite died out of Ruth’s | 


face, and she fell to watching the skurrying 
clouds, and dreaming queer dreams about the 
tall poplars that stood shivering in the semi- 
darkness. Presently she arose, put on her 
little hooded cape, and soon stood on the cliff 
overhanging the lake—dear Ontario! 


He was, like me, a passionate admirer | 


No sighs or tears of | 
regret for hasty conclusions or youthful follies 
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| The wind wrestled with the waves, and both 
| moaned and sobbed, and the waters dashed 

against the rocks, sending the spray up to the 

hot, perplexed face that peered into the deep. 

As she looked, a strange melody sang itself 
|in her brain. Low, azd sad, and tender, it 
| began; then grew pleading, passionate, and 
| tumultuous, and lost itself amid the sound of 
| rushing wind and waters. 

“Indeed, he’ll be glad when I come back 
famous, as I know I shall. I have nothing to 
give him now but my poor little self. In two 
years I can give him both wealth and fame, 
and those two are worth waiting for. I hate 
to be a poor nobody, and toe songs that fill my 
heart will sound bettter when sung by a whole 
nation.”’ 

Again the star smiled down to her from be- 
tween the clouds, and nearer came the sound 
| of some well-known footsteps. For a moment 
| both stood silent. 

“You have no right to ask it!’’ cried she, 
| more fiercely than you would suppose so tiny 

a creature could; ‘‘no right. You say you 
' love me, and yet you would have me smother 
the strongest attributes of my soul. I cannot 
give up my music. It is as much a part of me 
as the color of my hair.’’ Another silence 
came, for neither heard the sound of the wind 
| and waves. ‘I would thatall the worid might 
| hear the melodies I hear,” continued she, more 

softly. ‘‘In my heart lies sleeping unnum- 
| bered harmonies—songs for the sorrowful, 
| peans of triumph and gladness, anthems for 
the worshipping soul. Say you are willing to 
wait. It will be only a little time, and I do 
want you to be proud of me.”’ 

Another silence came, longer than the last, 
and the wind died away, and left the waves to 
thunder beneath their feet. 

“As you think best,’ he said at length, 
quietly ; “‘but remember, two years is not a 
little time to me, who has no kindred, and no 
home till you help me make one.”’ 

Both turned with one accord to go, and they 
| took the “long way round,” walking slowly, 
| and for the most part silently. 
| “Three fishers went sailing,” 
| 
| 


softly rang Ruth, and she sang with wonderful 
; pathos that saddest of all refrains, 


| 


| “For men must work, and women must weep; 
The sooner it’s over the sooner to sleep, 

Then good-by to the bar and its moaning.” 
| “If women worked more, they would weep 
| less,’ said she, loftily. “I am glad I know 
| my work, and have the courage to doit. But 
I like that song someway, in spite of my self.” 
When the stars came out at midnight, they 
said ‘‘good-by.’”’ Sitting alone in the starlight, 
Ruth seemed to herself to be in some enchanted 
land. Behind lay all the past, and walking 
softly to and fro were all her ambitions, aspira- 
tions, and many glad young dreams. Before 
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her was a strange country, whose ways she | 


knew not. Through the mist which veiled it 
“came a wondrous song, and she longed to join 
the singers, doubting not of welcome. 


The two years have gone, and, alas! Ruth is 
not famous. In the great city she worked 


bravely day after day, giving music lessons, | 
singing in a little weather-beaten church in | 
the suburbs, and composing in the mean time. | 


Her music did not please the critics; it was 
not ‘‘popular,”’ and she failed to find a pub- 
lisher for her last piece—a melody for Whit- 
tier’s ‘“‘Psalm.’’ She worked long and anx- 
iously on it, for she determined it to be the 
final test. Her bright dream died a cruel 
death ; and, tired and careworn, she was ready 
to go “home.’’ The words of the almost for- 
gotten song came to her lips, and she sang 
again, but more bitterly than of old, 

“For men must work, and women must weep.” 

Before she finished, Stephen opened the 
door. 

“Ruth, what have you more for me than 
two years’ago?”’ 

“Only my ‘frustrate endeavor.’ ”’ 

But both were content. 


————-—~>- a 


THE ROBBIN’S SONG. 


BY T. G. LA MOILLE. 








HEAREST thou the robin singing 
To us blithely now ? 

To and fro he’s lightly swinging 
On that laurel bough; 

O’er the snow his breast is glowing, 
Like a gleam ‘tis seen, 

While cold winds are harshly blowing 
By the bay-trees green. 

Of coy spring he’s fondly telling, 
“She will soon be here!” 

As that song is gayly swelling, 
Winter, never fear. 

Sing on, Robin! We are hearing 
Thy dear prophecy; 

It is true and sweetly cheering— 
Here are crums for thee! 


><> 
MAGGIE. 
BY A. M. DANA. 





Our other children went before: 
Some for new homes by western wave ; 
And one—a wee one—to her grave; 
She was the last to leave our door. 


And she! She left us as a bride, 

In snowy robe and orange wreath, 

With one whose sword rests in its sheath— 
A battle hero—by her side. 


But oh, we miss her kiss at morn! 
And yet we would not have her know 
How much it cost to let her go: 

Nor that our age is so forlorn. 


Yet everything recalls her face— 
The sweetbrier leaning on the wall, 





The hanging. basket in the hall, 
The cactus bicoming in its vase ; 


The little room with ourtains white, 
Her work-box with its pearly lid, 
Old dresses in deep closets hid, 

The table wheie she used to write. 


Ah, well! No doubt ’tis better so, 
For she will have her household joys, 
Perhaps some merry girls and boys, 
When we are laid beneath the snow. 


So patient, by our cheerless hearth, 
Father and I sit hand in hand; 
With hearts now longing for that land 
Where meet the scattered ones of earth. 
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THE RIDDLE OF ROLAND. 





BY CHARLES D. GARDETTE. 





THE twilight mysteries of the sun 

Stole through the Indian summer skies ; 
Forth crept the pale stars, one by one, 

To see the Empress Moon arise. 


Hushed were the bird’s last lingering trill, 
Save where, amid the nodding trees, 

The night-owl and the whip-poor-will 
Wailed their wild sorrows to the breeze. 


Two lovers sat beneath the shade 
Cast by a grove of Druid oak— 

A gallant youth and tender maid— 
And thus the amorous Roland spoke: 


“Star of my Fate! this mystic hour 
Hath charmed me as by fairy spell, 

Till I seem gifted with the power 
That lurked, of old, in Sybil’s cell. 


“Then here I act the Sybil’s part, 
And whisper in my Bertha’s ear 
A riddle that her loving heart 
May beat more fondly still to hear. 


“So list, sweet love! Thou hast the power 
To grace me with a gift at will 

More precious than wealth’s richest dower— 
Yet, when thou’st given, thou hast it still. 


* And here a twofold mystery lies: 

For, though to grant this boon thou’rt free, 
I may not seize the longed-for prize, 

Save in returning it to thee. 


“So, when the gift is giv’n and ta’en, 
We have what we had not before ; 

Yet cannot give it back again, 
Though we exchange a thousand more. 

“Nor has each lost by either’s gain, 
Though each has gained what neither lost; 

If thou canst make this riddle plain, 
This mystic gift shall be its cost.” 

The twilight deepened ere the maid 
With low yet vining accents spoke ; 

But, then, the riddle’s cost was paid 
Beneath that grove of Druid Oak. 


i 


HASTE makes waste. 
LET all things have their places. 
IGNORANCE boastful, conceited, and sure. 


Eat not to dulness—drink not to elevation. 


Frrst be just; then you may be generous. 
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APART. 


BY M. F. ANDREWS. 








Only a dream or a story, 
That was all the world to me; 
« Promise and hope and whisper 
Of a heaven I ne’er shall see. 


Only a dream of remembrance, 
Beautiful and sweet and dear; 

That I laid away in the silence 
With love and prayer and fear. 

‘Iv is from my sister, from Ethel Lane,’ 
said Mrs. Courtland, thoughtfully, as she slowiy 
folded the letter she had been reading, and 
placed it in the envelope. ‘‘She is not as well, 
not quite as well as usual this summer, and so 
she wants you to come and stay awhile with 
her if you will,” added the lady, presently. 

“Oh, dear! I hope and pray to goodness 
that I am not the favored one that Aunt Ethel 
in her strait and need and wise circumspection 
has honored with an invitation to that delecta- 
ble, invisible domain of hers, to do her ser- 
vice,’ instantly and ungraciously interposed 
the beauty and belle, the imperious, proud 
Christine Courtland. ‘I would’nt stay there 
for love nor money. I should die outright in 
that lonesome, isolated wigwam in the wilder- 
ness—I beg pardon, I mean lodge. She is a 
miserly, stingy, odd old thing, anyway, the old 
inaid, doing her own work mostly; and keep- 
ing one great indolent, awkward boy to take 
care of the weeds in the garden and the dande- 
lions in the meadow, so that they blossom 
gloriously and goldenly—the dandelions, you 
know’’—with a little, lingering laugh. ‘‘ And 
then, Aunt Ethel is so awfully unfashionable. 
Her garments and hats might have been made 
before the flood, for all the similitude they have 
to the present exquisite style.” 

‘‘ Hush, dear,’’ rebuked Mrs. Courtland, at the 
same time suppressing a slight smile. ‘ Ethel 
is not so very old; and she certainly does not 
look her years—forty-five. I am older than 
she is.” 

**O Christine, don’t say such satirical things, 
please ; how can you?’’ spoke up the youngest 
daughter, in a pleading, half-reproachful way, 
a golden-haired girl of seventeen, dainty and 
pretty and pure asa star. ‘I am sure she al- 
ways dresses very nice. Aunt Ethel does not 
care for furbelows and flounces and such 
things ; but shé has a great deal of taste in the 
selection of colors and shades and fabrics, and 
wears just what she can afford, she says. And 
I do think that Aunt Ethel is—is almost an 
angel, she is so courteous and kind and sweet 
and”’— 

Christine Courtland laughed, derisively, a 
scathing contempt in her indolent tone and idle 
words. ‘And you will come to be just like 
her, Alice—a perverse, covetous old maid, get- 
ting and keeping, saving and laying up for— 
nobody knows who.”’ 

“‘T should love to be like Aunt Ethel, she is 
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so gentle and beautiful and so wise. And I 
think she has to be economical and prudent 
with herself, for she is generous, and wants to 
help others ; and if it is but a cup of cold water 
it is given with a merciful hand and with a 
blessing, always remembering, ‘ye have done 
it unto me,’ ’’ answered the young girl], reflect- 
ively. ‘I am very sure she gives away more 
than she keeps herself. I found her erying 
over a letter one time when I was there, I re- 
member. And a day or two after, as I went 
up to her chamber, I pushed open the door 
without knocking, fer it was not quite closed. 
She was folding up some bank-notes to place 
in an envelope that lay upon her desk, the tears 
dropping upon them. The address I did not 
see. I retreated ai once, though I knew she 
had seen me. She never alluded to it, but 
seemed a little sadder for a few days.” 

“Oh, it was probably to go to some mission- 
ary at Otaheite, or Egypt, or the North Pole, or 
some other outlandish place,’’ declared Chris- 
tine, with a little scornful curve of her crimson 
lip, and a supercilious nod of her haughty head. 

‘Don’t, please, Christine. I know it was 
never thatjatall,’’ in a beseeching troubled way. 

‘*Mamma !”’ the sweet young voice trembling 
a little. 

Alice was reaching for the drooping roses 
about the low window, that the south wind 
trifled with, swaying them to and fro. The 
white leaves fluttered down over her delicate 
evening dress like a spicy storm of snowflakes. 
She let fall the soft draperies presently, and 
came out of the perfumed recess half shadowed 
by a sweep of blossoming vines. 

“Mamma.” 

“Well, dear?’’ 

‘“‘When. shall I go to her—to Aunt Ethel, 
mamma ?’’ 

“Not at all, unless you choose to do so, my 
love.”’ 

‘Oh, yes, mamma, I will go—I must go. She 
wants me, and Ilike Aunt Ethel ever so much,” 
answered Alice, caressing her roses with the 
little wistful, weary sigh of a tired child. 

But a shadow fell across the soft light of the 
beautiful violet eyes, that were looking away 
back into dreamland, where her shy footsteps 
had wandered and listened, from whence she 
had come in her strange loneliness, a little 
faint glimmer of glory in her path and in her 
life, yet seeing still the blinding brightness and 
charm of a treasured time; listening still to the 
dulcet harmonies she could answer back with 
her heart’s prayer and sweet, silent worship. 

“What is the reason Aunt Ethel never mar- 
ried, mamma?” asked Alice, seating herself on 
the cushions at her mother’s feet. 

‘Because. Oh, most likely because she was 
so prim and precise and prosy, with never a bit 
of style, or any feminine attractions,” pro- 
nounced Christine, sarcastically, before Mrs. 


| Courtland had time to repl” 
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‘*Don’t, please, sister, dear,” begged Alice, 
leaning her bright, young head against her 
mother’s knee, waiting for answer and inter- 
pretation, which came in a moment. 

‘* Ethel Lane was neither prudish nor austere. 
She was always a lady, though I know she 
seemed different from anybody else—utterly 
unselfish and self-sacrificing. 
invariably indolent and extravagant, knew this 
as wellas anyone. He would spend his allow- 


Brother John, | 


“Oh, Ethel had such ‘strange ideas about 
things, practical and praiseworthy enough, but 
somewhat fanatic and Quixotic. Her own life, 
with all its possibilities of happiness and hope 
must be subservient to this insane sense of 
duty, this service and sacrifice, struggie and 
strife and suffering.’’ 

“It always seemed to me as if dear Aunt 
Ethel was one of those grand and noble and 


| high-souled beings we read of in history or 


ance lavishly and indiscreetly, and Ethel would | 


share hers with him. And so it went on. I 
think she helped him out of difficulties many 
times that father and mother knew nothing of, 
though she never said so.”’ 

**But did she never have a lover, mamma?’’ 


story, stricken and making no sign, merciful 
and pitiful, with the divine grace of charity,” 
breathed Alice, awe and reverence in her 
hushed tones. ‘Pardon me, mamma, you 


| have something more to say, and I will not in- 


questioned Alice, reaching down to pet the | 
kitten that was sleepily playing with the dainty | 
| addresses to Ethel. He was of good family, of 


ruffles of her muslin robe. ‘She seems to be 
a woman of rare excellence, intelligent and 


wise, and always kindly—Aunt Ethel, I mean, | 
then father failed in business, and he never 


mamma.’’ 
This is Wildewood, the summer residence of 


terrupt you any more.” 
Mrs. Courtland nodded slightly, and pro- 
ceeded. “A worthy young gentleman paid his 


high social position, wealthy, honored, a most 
eligible parti. They were betrothed. And 


held up his head again. The calamity com- 


the Courtlands, an elegant and af‘ractive place, pletely prostrated him. Mother’s health was 
not so remote from the city but that Mr. Court- 


land can attend to his business interests there. 
But it is evening now. The luxurious apart- 
ment is brightened with flowers and softly 
lighted, a sweet incense, as from tropical blos- 
soms, stirring through all the stately room. 
Mr. Courtland, in his velvet lounging-chair, 
has his newspapet before his face. But he is 
not reading, he is not sleeping. He is intently 
listening to this little, piquant chitchat of his 
family. Back through all the years the man is 
wandering in vague isolation and unrest. The 


much impaired by the misfortune, and she 
could not bear up under this great shadow of 
sorrow that brooded so darkly over life’s bright- 
ness and beauty. Poor mother! Aud Ethel 
would never go away and leave the stricken 
ones so weary and faint. And she had to tell 


| this man that was to have been her husband 
that she could not be his, that she could never 


last one is reached, when he is wearily waiting | 


to learn his fate from the fair and lovely Ethel 
Lane, whom he has asked to be his wife. Ethel 
Lane, not yet nineteen. But into her pure, 
young heart had come another love, and she 
told him so in her gentle and pitiful way, and 
he could not blame her. And putting away 
the dearest dream of his life forever, he, after 
a time, married Ethel Lane’s sister, a fashion- 
able, proud woman, but devotedly attached to 
himself, and so their home happiness was se- 
rene and safe, shadows and changes coming 
but seldom. But his golden-haired Alice was 
the man’s favorite child. She was sweetly 
precious, with winsome gifts and graces, with 
a great tenderness in her loving, loyal heart, 
like Aunt Ethel. She looked like her, too, ethe- 
real, childlike, and infinitely lovely. 

Mrs. Courtland answered the young girl 
presently. Ido not think she ever knew how 
much her husband had cared for her dainty 
little sister in the olden time. 

‘Ethel has chosen her own lonely way, bear- 
ing her burden and cross unmurmuringly, when 
she might have walked by the side of another, 
with her womanhood crowned with earthly 
blessings.’’ 

**But how, mamma, please ?’’ 





| more leave the dear parents that knew not how 


to spare her from their sight for a single hour. 
And he—he did not wish her to doso. They 
could share his home, and there be always ten- 
derly cared for. But she would never do that, 
never take such an incumbrance with her. She 
would not give to the man she loved a divided 
life. Arguments and entreaties were all in 
vain. Her first duty, she would say, was to 
minister to the helpless ones that Heaven had 
smitten. And the gentleman only ceased his 
protestations and beseechings when he found 
he was adding to her trials, and causing her 
unutterable anguish. And so they drifted 
apart. Later, he married a very estimable 
lady. And Ethel—l don’t know whether she 
was right or not,’’ concluded Mrs. Courtland, 
saddened a little by her own recital. 

‘Heaven bless Aunt Ethel!’ sighed Alice, 
half crying. ‘God will hold in remembrance 
such high heroism and filial, faithful, Christian 
love ; this sacred and rare service He will meet 
with welcome and promise when the weary 
earth lifeis over. But, mamma, did not Uncle 
John help her in this work of years?’’ ques- 
tioned the low voice, a falter all along the faint 
tones. ‘It was his father and mother too.” 

“Oh, Uncle John had esthetic tastes and ex- 


| pensive habits, and could hardly take care of 


himself. Ethel never complained.” 
Thinking of it all, Alice crossed the floor by 
and by to go to her room. 
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‘Do you want me to go, papa?’ she whis- 


pered, stopping beside his chair and bending 


over it. 
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She thought his hand shook a little as he | 


laid down his paper to kiss her cheek and 
smooth back the shimmering wavelets of soft 
bright hair. 

Yes, yes, darling, if you will, though I shall 
miss my sweet little song bird when she is 
away,”’ said the grave, kind man, as he watched 
dimly, as through a mist, the graceful, girlish 
figure glide away. 

Alice Courtland went up to her chamber 
pale and still, and heavy-hearted. The tears 
fell like rain on her clasped hands as she sank 
down on the velvet floor of her pretty bower 
of shaded azures flecked with silver, looking 
like the heart of a blue-bell. She loved Aunt 
Ethel Lane, and she liked to go to Jessamine 
cottage. It was beautiful as a picture, this 
dainty, quaint home, an odorous wilderness of 
rich, grand foliage and starry bloom, trees, 
and flowers, and vines. 

Last summer a gentleman had come to visit 
a friend residing near them, remaining several 
weeks. Gerald Revere was a member of a 
heavy mercantile firm in New York, his father 
being the financial head of the prosperous 
establishment. The young man was refined, 
cultured, travelled, courtly, and chivalrous, 
with a genial and gracious manner that could 
not fail of winning friendliness and faith. 
There seemed to be a singular attraction at 
Wildewood, for he found his way there very 
often. Alice supposed it was because he ad- 
mired her brilliant, beautiful, bewitching sis- 
ter, who was doing her best to charm and 
captivate the handsome, fascinating young 
stranger. But, then, she did not know. Some- 
times she thought this high-bred Gerald Re- 
vere cared for herself. His dark eyes sought 
her face so often; his smile was sweeter for 
her than for another ; his voice lower and more 
musical. But perhaps he was only studying 
the shy, shrinking little girl, after all. She 
wished she knew. And now he was coming 
again next week, and she should not see him. 
Ah, well! very likely he had forgotten all 
about her. Papa called her his little white 
rose, and Christine was a passion flower. 

Yes, Christine was superbly, grandly regal, 
and Gerald Revere would— Oh, it was no 
matter! She would do just what was her duty 
to do. The Lord would take care of it all. 
But she felt very lonesome and desolate as she 


folded her hands softly together and prayed | 


with the suppliant humility of a child. 


** Beyond the parting and the meeting 

I shall be soon; 

Beyond the farewell and the greeting, 

Beyond the pulse’s féver beating, 
I shall be soon. 

Love, rest, and home, 
Sweet hope; 

Lord, tarry not, but come.” 














Alice Courtland was not sorry that she was 
there at Jessamine Cottage. Aunt Ethel was 
so glad to have her sweet darling once again. 
She was looking worn and ill, but kind, and 
gentle, and cheerful as ever. Sometimes she 
would sob and sigh in the night silence, this 
young girl, burdened with her half-sorrowful 
secret, with a weary, pitiful yearning, thinking 
of the joyous summer time at home, for they 
had written her that Mr. Gerald Revere was 
again the guest of his friend, only a little way 
from Wildewood. She would try to forget 
him—she must try to forget him. But the 
dream was dearer even than she knew. It was 
a part of her life, this precious, sweet mystery 
of brightness and shadow. It was like a bene- 
diction of the long ago to think it all over, oh, 
so often !—his stately presence, his marvellous 
smile, his softly-spoken words, his half-wistful 
attentions. 

But these elysian weeks had been swept into 
the past, only with this sign of longing and 
loss left in the charmed silence. And now 
this delicious summer day, with a soft, golden 
radiance in all the air, and subtle incense and 
spicy flower breaths, and bird songs and sweet 
symphonies, this, all this mystical summer day, 
Alice Courtland had been dreaming of the one 
far away who had her innocent young heart 
in his keeping. 

Far away, and yet he seemed so near all 
these long hours, as if he could hear her whis- 
per or her sigh, the thoughts even she slowly 
interpreted and held hallowed and divinely 
dear. Love’s language is rhythm, and music, 
and promise; so you remember and translate 
the pleasing, precious dream that enchants you 
with a message and meaning inexplicable, but 
infinitely beautiful. But she is not thinking 
of the handsome young merchant now, not 
just now, this Alice Courtland, reading to 
Aunt Ethel from ‘‘ Rhymes of the River,” ina 
unique little Grecian temple among the ever- 
greens and ivies. She had come to this :— 

“ Ah, beautiful river, 
Flow on forever, 
Thou art grander than Avon and sweeter than 
Ayr; 
: If a tree has been shaken, 
If a star has been taken, 
In thy bosom we look—bud and Pleiad are there.” 


The low murmur of the last line mingled 
with a slow smothered sound just away at the 
lower terrace, as the quaintly-fashioned wicket, 
overrun with jessamine and myrtle, swung to- 
gether. A gentleman was leisurely sauntering 
up the flower-bordered steps. Miss Lane is 
intensely watching the tall, graceful stranger 
as he advanced, watching him with wide-open 
wild eyes, that seemed looking beyond him. 
She had started to her feet, pale as the vine- 
blossoms that drooped down and touched the 
rich masses of her golden-brown hair. Once, 
for a second, there was just a seashell tint on 
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her delicate cheek, and then she was white as 
the dead. 

The gentleman was not unobservant of the 
lady’s agitation. He removed his hat witha 
courtly grace, bowing and smiling. His fea- 
tures were plainly defined. The broad white 
brow, the dark starry eyes, the sensitive, proud 
mouth, the dusky, curling beard—she noted it 
all in an instant. But this spasm of inspira- 
tion or intuition was over in a moment. She 
bent her head courteously as she passed him, 
but trembling still, and scarcely breathing 
while crossing the portico and disappearing 
within the French window. But she heard as 
she went the rich, deep voice that thrilled her 
hushed heart into a dreamy and strange tu- 
mult. 

‘*My little white rose, did you think you 
could hide yourself here in this pretty flower 
wilderness, where I could not find you?’’ 
smiled the stranger, as Alice Courtland came 
out of her fragrant vine shelter to receive him, 
with soft flushes and a welcoming light in the 
velvety blue eyes. She had not even discov- 
ered Aunt Ethel’s perturbation and distress. 

Standing there, these two, with clasped 
hands, Gerald Revere said gravely, looking 
anxiously towards the cottage :— 

“The lady that has just left is your mother’s 
sister, is she not, dear? I fear 1 have sur- 
prised, offended, or frightened her by my 
somewhat sudden and unceremonious presence. 
She seemed like one stricken or going to 
faint.” 

““I—I didn’t know—she is not very well,” 
faltered Alice, disconcerted and half alarmed. 
“We will go in, if you please, Mr. Revere,” 
she added, as she made a movement to proceed 
to the house. 

He bowed again as he answered: “ Thanks! 
not now, my little friend. I have much to say 
to you, and prefer to talk with you here, if you 
will graciously allow it. But first, go and as- 
certain what weird mischief I have done by 
coming in this unconventional, abrupt way,” 
he suggested, as he drew her hand within his 
arm and led her up the stair and to the door, 
its white gleam scareely discernible through 
the sway and droop of scented honeysuckles. 
He excused her then, and left her, retreating 
to that dainty, flower-crowned covert amidst 
the ivies. 

Alice went on through the rooms with fear 
and trepidation, but she did not find Ethel 
Lane. Her summons at the door of her cham- 
ber was unheeded, but she was sure she heard 


The woman was shivering as she lifted her 
head. She was very pale, but she did not 
speak. Alice put back the fallen waves of 
dusk-gold hair with a caressing hand. 

‘1 am so sorry,”’ she began, almost crying. 

“It was only a little faintness, dear,” said 
Ethel Lane, presently ; but her voice sounded 
hollow and strange. “It is all over now, 
child ; don’t be worried.’’ 

**But can’t I do something for you, auntie, 
please ?”’ 

‘‘No, no, my dear, thank you! Only leave 
me now, please; I wish to be alone. And you 
—you have left your—your friend—all this 
time.”’ 

‘*He was afraid his unexpected appearance 
had agitated, disturbed you in some way, 
and’’— 

** And so he sent his little ‘ white rose’ in to 
see what harm he had done,’’ divined Aunt 
Ethel, smiling faintly. But, oh, it was such a 
desolate, woeful smile, that Alice bent down 
and: kissed the wan, wet cheek. ‘‘ Now go, 
my dear, good child; you must not keep your 
friend waiting,’’ urged Aunt Ethel, out of the 





a low sobbing cry, and so she crossed the | 


threshold. Her aunt was bowed down in her 
great violet-colored lounging-chair, with trem- 
bling, cold hands hiding her face. 

“Aunt Ethel,” the girl said, softly, bending 
over the frail, crushed figure. ‘Dear Aunt 
Ethel, something distresses you, or you are 
very ill. What is it, please?’ 





anguish of her smitten soul. 

“Will you not come and be presented to him, 
auntie? He—I mean—did you ever see Mr, 
| Revere before—before to-day ?”’ stammered 
| the little maiden, looking longingly out of the 
window, the slant sunshine touching as with 
an aureole of giory the rich radiance of her 
shining hair, soft as golden mists, a moss rose 
and green leaves nestling amidst the shimmer- 
ing gleams. 

‘I have never met the gentleman until now, 
love ; never until now. Yes—I knew—I knew 
—his name is Revere,’’ she sighed, dreamily. 
‘No, child, I will, not go down to-day. Some 
other time I shall be glad to receive him. 
Give him my regards, please. He will be 
coming very often now, will he not, to see my 
shy little girl?” 

‘“J~J do not know; I have only seen him 
but a mimute,”’ faltering and flushing. ‘“We— 
we were acquainted last summer,”’ explained 
Alice, flitting back to the fragile, flower-woven 
pavilion, where her visitor was impatiently 
awaiting her. 

Very soon the little lady was made to under- 
stand that Gerald Revere had solicited Mr. 
Courtland’s permission to win his daughter’s 
hand, and so he had come to know if she would 
give him her pure young heart, and trust it to 
| his tender love-keeping forever. 

Ethel Lane was still in her apartment. Into 
it came Alice Courtland in the perfumed twi- 
light, and, kneeling down beside the lonely 
watcher, laid her head against her knee like a 
happy, weary child. ‘The soft, trembling hands 
smoothed back the drift of golden curls caress- 
ingly. 

‘‘T am to be his wife,” said the girl, in low, 
hushed tones, strangely sweet. “His wife— 
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some time—not now—never while you need 
me, dear Aunt Ethel.’ * 

“Bless you, bless you, child! But Heaven 
forbid that I should ever stand in the way of 
your happiness,’’ answered the tremulous lips, 
an undertone of weary sorrow in all the pas- 
sionate prayer. She bent down and kissed the 
waxen cheek. ‘I am glad, dear, that you 
have chosen so wisely. This Paul Revere is 
noble and good, I know’’— 

‘No, no, auntie. His name is Gerald Re- 
vere,’’ corrected the wondering young girl. 

“Ts it? Oh, yes, yes; I had forgotten—I did 
not know,” Ethel Lane was saying, confusedly. 

And while Alice was marvelling at her inco- 
herent way, some tear-drops fell upon her face. 
But the woman’s voice betrayed no sign of 
shattered dream and broken life. 

“We will go down now, dear, and have our 
music and our evening hymns,’’ said Ethel 
Lane, rising from her seat. 

And when Mr. Revere called the next day, 
the owner of Jessamine Cottage went forward 
to meet him, her manner instinet with tender 
friendliness. She was a trifle paler than usual 
as she took the man’s hands in her own, with 
welcoming words, as if he had been some loved 
one come back after long absence, and study- 
ing the handsome, loyal face with her heaven- 
blue eyes. Then she held his hands still a 
moment longer, in the awed silence, praying 
for a blessing on all his future, praying with 
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her yearning, quivering, aching heart. 

The young merchant was strangely moved by | 
her wistful greeting, by her simple, almos, sor- | 
rowful tenderness. It seemed as if he had 
known her all his life. Somewhere he had 
seen her. It might have been in a dream, but 
so vague and intangible he could not now re- 
member. 

The Reveres were an old family of English 
descent. In the picture gallery at home was 
the portrait of a young girl, fair and sweet, 
with laughing blue eyes, and dusky-gold hair, 
gemmed* with wild violets; in her hands a 
cross of starry flowers, a drift of white lilies at 
her feet. And Alice, his Alice, was like that. 
How could he know that this winsome, dainty 
picture was the gift of a girl friend to his father 
long years ago, one who expected to be his 
wife, but never was, and that amongst her 
most cherished treasures, then and now, was 
his face painted on ivory, and that face, high- 
bred and singularly pleasing, was like Gerald 
Revere’s. 

Alice had said good-by to her visitor at the 
door, and then went slowly up to Miss Lane’s 
chamber. 

“Mr. Revere says he knows he shall like you 


ever so much, Aunt Ethel; you seem very near | 
‘to him already. Gerald has no mother now.’ 

For answer, Aunt Ethel caressed the golden 
head that drooped against her knee. She was 
thinking, this Alice Courtland, of Ethel Lane’s | 





fateful romance that mamma had told her of, 
that ended so desolately. Was it—was it— 
the revelation had come to her with a strange 
swiftness. Speaking impulsively—she never 
meant the jar and hurt in her words :— 

‘Gerald Revere’s father was a friend of 
yours, was he not, auntie, dear? Mamma told 
me about some one—some one that—that’’— 

‘“‘Hush, child!’ entreated a low, stricken 
voice that was like a wailing ery. Then pres- 
ently, ‘‘ Yes, he was my friend. And—and no 
day has been gathered into the past but that I 
have prayed Heaven to bless him.’’ 

‘Forgive me, Aunt Ethel ; please forgive me. 
Iam so sorry I spoke of this; sosorry. It was 
a sacred remembrance, and I have wounded 
you deeply, lam sure. Your life has been one 
of heroic and grand self-forgetfulness; and 
now—and now I have wrung your burdened 
heart anew in my thoughtlessness. I wish you 
would forgive me,”’ prayed the gir], in her pen- 
itence and humility. 

There were tears in the still whisper Aliee 
Courtland heard byand by. ‘ There is nothing 
to forgive, my darling. I—Iam glad you know 
it. Heaven interposed between us by giving 
me other work to do, in my pilgrimage way. 
And I have tried to keep the record fair and 
true, that at any time I could give an account 
of ny stewardship.”’ 

‘*May I tell Gerald of it, auntie?’ breathed 
the little listener, with quivering lips. 

‘*Not yet, dear. I could not bear it. Some 
time you may. Now read to me a little while, 
child, from Taylor’s ‘River of Time.’ I like 


| the beautiful, weird painting of his poems—the 


sweet grace, the charm, the exquisite imagery, 
the wistful heart-whispers. And then you may 
go down and make our tea,’’ said Aunt Ethel, 
settling herself in her easy chair. 


Gerald Revere had gone back to New York, 


| but his letters came to Jessamine Cottage every 


week. It seemed to Alice now that Aunt 
Ethel’s health was failing fast, she was so frail 
and feeble and weary. 

One day her lawyer came to the cottage and 
remained some hours. When he was gone she 
sent for Alice. Ethel Lane was lying upona 
sofa, her clasped hands against her face, with 
tears on the thin, white fingers. 

Alice went for her wine without speaking. 
Thanking her she accepted it, for she seemed 
faint and exhausted. 

“Come and sit down here by me, dear. I 
have something to say to you,’’ she said. 

Alice drew an ottoman beside the sofa and 


| sat down, leaning her hand against the wo- 
| man’s white cheek. 


‘‘Mr. More came to tell me,” she began, 
speaking with difficulty, ‘to tell me that 
Brother John is dead.”’ 

Alice gave a little start, a little shiver, and 
then she was listening again. 
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‘*The lawyer has always taken charge of our | 


correspondence. I don’t know as your mother 


knew where he was. Brother John was ex- | 


travagant in his youth, liking leisure and lux- 
ury, and these later years his health would 
not admit of much exertion, and so I have sent 
him all I had to spare, poor brother! And 
now, it seems to me, that my work is done. 
For those that have been dependent upon me, 
in one way and another, have all gone yonder 
to that other Home. And if my life has been 
a desert, barren and broken and desolate and 
storm-beaten, I have given the cup of cold water 
to thirsting souls and famishing lips. I do not 
think that I shall live to see the flowers fade 
and the summer birds go southward.” 

Alice was crying softly. ‘‘ Don’t,”’’ she said ; 
‘don’t say that, dearest friend. I—I cannot 
have you die.” 

She laid her face down on Aunt Ethel’s pil- 
low. Then she tried to compose herself lest it 
should add to the invalid’s distress and agita- 
tion. 

It was some minutes before Ethel Lane could 
speak again. She could only caress the soft 
cheek so near her own, in the solemn, sad si- 
lence. 

But by and by. “I have made my will to- 
day, Alice, dear” — 

**Please don’t talk, auntie,’’ came whisper- 
ingly from the poor, pained heart. “It tires 


you so. Wait till you are stronger, better, | 


and’— 

*“T must, my child, I must. It is the last 
work that I have to do, to tell you my wishes, 
and then 1 shall be ready to depart in peace,’ 
said the poor lady motioning for the wine that 
was near at hand. Alice gave it to her, then 
leaned down to listen. ‘1 have not much be- 
sides the cottage and the grounds about it. 
And I want you should always keep it, for I 
have given it to you, my precious little girl. I 
have many mementoes and souvenirs, price- 
less treasures they are to me, that you will 
retain, that strangers must never see. In a 
drawer of my escritoire are several richly- 
bound volumes of poetry. They are all bap- 
tized with tears. On a blank leaf I have writ- 
ten a prayer for forgiveness for any darkness 
or loss that I have brought into his life, a life 


so nobly grand and good; for I want you | 


should give them back to him. You under- 
stand me, dear?’’ she added, a faint wail in her 
voice. Alice kissed the tremulous white lips 
for answer. ‘In a little casket of silver and 
satin is a slender gold chain, a curl of dark 
hair, and a solitaire diamond ring, and some 
faded forget-me-nots. I—I want you should 
return them to him. There are kisses on them 
all. It will not be wrong, as he has no wife 
now. Ina cirelet of exquisitely chased gold is 
a gem of ivory, with Ads face upon it. I must 
keep that. I want it buried with me.” 





| “I shall remember,’’ moaned Alice, her 
| sliglt frame shaken with sobs. 
Aunt Ethel did not speak again for some 
, time. “You will like to come here in the sum- 
mer for a little while and live amongst the 
flowers, you and your husband, who I believe 
isa true, genefous, high-toned man. His father 
was—was—there are no words to describe liis 
| excellences. And Gerald Revere’s mother was 
like the angels. I think you will be married 
before the sweet summer time comes again. 
| And oh, I Know they will all love you for your 
own sake—and—for mine. May Heaven bless 
you, darling, now and forever, and keep you 
from the sorrow that would break your heart,’’ 
fervently prayed the dying woman. She had 
closed her eyes now, as if silently continuing 
her supplications, and Alice, heavy-laden with 
her great grief, did not interrupt her. ‘‘1 want 
to be duried out there in that circle of willows 
brightened with blossoming vines my own 
hands have planted. The little, low wicket, 
burdened with bloom, beyond the glen of ever- 
greens, [have opened and closed oftener than 
any on@knew. And my feet have made paths 
| amongsé thé mosses and immortelles and wild 
| violets and lilies-of-the-valley,’’ said Ethel 
| Lane, sinking to sleep in a little time like a 
| weary child when the day is done. 
| Mrs. Courtland came to the cottage the next 
| day. Ethel never left her room again. She 
| was gone before they knew it. They thought 
her sleeping. It seemed to Alice as if she 
should never smile and be glad any more, she 
had loved Aunt Ethel so much, and now she 
had lost her. To Gerald Revere, her betrothed 
husband, a telegram was dispatched at once. 
Alice knew he would want to come. 
The funeral was at the old ivy-covered church 
| but a little way off. And even that could not 
contain all the assembled ones, though it was 
filled from gallery to vestibule. For Ethel 
Lane was known far and near, and remem- 
bered and loved. Her charities had been a 
blessing in many a dwelling that needed kind- 
ness and help and holy counsel. All the rela- 
tives present had taken leave of their departed 
_ friend before leaving the cottage. Their fare- 
well was something too sacred to be witnessed 
| by the crowd. 

And now the casket was borne out into the 
grove of evergreens, resting on a bier covered 
with a pall of black velvet, for the congrega- 
tion—they were all mourners—to gaze upon 
the dead for the last time. How sweetly peace- 
ful looked the transparent face, as of one 
hushed to sleep by the music of low-calling 
voices. One after another came and laid their 
offering of white flowers on the satin-lined 
casket and the velvet rest. One after another 
gazed with half blinded eyes on the loved, lost 

| friend, in the hushed silence, and went away 
| weeping. They were about to close the casket. 
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But there was one who had been at the church, 
that had followed afar off, who was waiting, 
waiting. The long procession moved right and 
left as he drew near, and then stood still. He 
was a man of commanding presence, with a 
pale, grand face, grave now and inexpressibly 
sad, with dark hair and beard glinted with gray. 

The immediate fgiends were standing back 
amidst the shadows of the vine foliage, as the 


stately stranger, all in black, passed by with | 
| Heaven would have it all in remembranee. 


uncovered head. A little incoherent move- 


ment of Alice Courtland caused the man to iift | 
} . 
They may be around us, beside us, very near 


his eyes quite involuntarily to her face. It was 
a winsome, wistful young face, sorrowful now, 
and beautiful and sweet. He paused fora sec- 


ond—one second—in a bewildered, startled | 
way, reaching out his hand as of some one fall- | 


ing. Then it fell blindly to his side, and he 
was standing beside the flower-strewn bier. 


How still it was now, how still and strangely | 


solemn, as in silent reverence they watched 
and waited for this stranger friend to hold 
communion with a holy memory that had won 
him here and now. He was the last to look 


upon the unforgotten face, overspread with an | 


ineffable peace. He stood there longer than 


he knew. And those that were nearest saw | 


the tears falling upon its dead whiteness, upon 


the stilled form that lay on its coffin pillow. | 


The man’s hand shook a little that reached 
down for the lily that lay next the waxen 
cheek, placing the pale flower in his bosom. 
He walked away then with slow steps and 
bowed head, speaking to no one. 

How it would have gladdened Ethel Lane’s 
lonely life if she could have known that the 
tears of the man she had loved would go down 
into the grave with her. And there was no 


disloyalty to the living; for the wife of Paul | 
Revere, whom he had made very happy with | 


his tender care, was with the angels now. 

“That—that was my father,” said Geraid 
Revere, as he conducted Alice back to the de- 
serted cottage. 

And Alice Courtland told him of the old- 
time romance, the last leaf of which had been 
written and laid in the grave. 

The young man listened in pained surprise, 
gathering the fair young girl close to him, half 
fearing he might lose her out of his life of light 
and love and summer-time brightness. 

He went away in the awed stillness, this 
world-honored Paul Revere, who had come to 
the funeral of this lonely woman—a martyr in 
her way. And some day Alice will go to him 





ly self-forgetfulness, in the willing consecration 
of a life given up, laid upon the altar, for ser- 
vice or for sacrifice. There are martyrs besides 
those that have gone to the stake, to imprison- 
ment, to death. Oh, yes, so many, whose hero- 
ism of soul is never written, comes never into 
books, receives ne commendation, but in sweet 
meekness and piteous humility, takes up the 
work laid in the way, with only a prayer for 
grace and strength, and a wistful longing that 


We may look into their faces and never know. 


| us, and we may even.call them commonplace, 


or cold, or proud, so little do we know of the 
inner life. Oh, how blind weare! often enough 
censuring in bitterness, in uncalled-for and un- 
reasoning criticism. If we only knew—if we 
only knew! 

In the divine light of grace we might take up 
our faith and trust and dim beliefs, fling aside 
our daily infidelities, and with suppliant ha- 
mility plead for that infinite charity that is the 
mystery of perfectness. May we be wiser and 
more pitiful and merciful. Do not call your 
friend, or your enemy, unfeeling or uncaring, 
or as one making mistakes, for you are not 
sure, from the careless or cold seeming. You 
do not see the invisible burden, dragging and 
heavy ; the cross, taken up in untold anguish 
of spirit, struggle and strife, a barren, desert 
way, where friends have proved unfaithful, or 
the wringing out of a life that has met with in- 
gratitude and disloyalty. 

Oh, every one cares for a kind look and a 
softly-spoken word and sweet whispers of ten- 


| derness. Youand I cannot look into the heart 





with Ethel Lane’s last messages, and give back | 


to him the ring and the curl of hair and the 
faded flowers, that were treasured in infinite 
love, and tell him that the cirelet of gold that 
held his face was buried with her. 

There are martyrs, oh, so many, besides 
those that have left home, with all its sweet 
associations, its tenderness, its cheering bright- 
ness, to go far away to work and wait, in saint- 


| 


| 


and see desolation and darkness and the weary 
waiting for what never comes, the poor writh- 
ing heart, where is set the eternal seal of silence 
—whose most precious and garnered things, it 
may be, have been cast into the treasury of 
the Lord, with an untold life-heroism that has 
added no lustre or charm to the historian’s 
page, that has never lent a line to the poet’s 
verse, or a tender chord to the minstrel’s song. 
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I Am sitting at the window, watching the 
snow-flakes whirling, dancing, flying, fast, 
faster ; now flitting close to my eyes, now re- 
ceding, till my fancy is drawn out into their 
dizzy whirl. Now I am with them, flying 
through the air; now I have become of fairy- 
like size and form, and the flakes are foaming 
white horses, careering wildly without bit or 
bridle, and I am seated upon one of them, and 
carried blindly forward. What a mad gallop! 
But, presto! all has changed, and Iam seated 
now among the velvet plumes of a white dove, 
floating softly, dreamily downward, amid a 
flock of doves like my own. They are pure as 
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wreaths of mist, and their light wings scarcely 
press the air. But lo! they have vanished, 
and in their stead are mad-cap fairies, with 
flowing hair; and one of them is clasping me 
around the waist, and laughing in my eyes, as 
we dance dizzily on. 

Now we are rising—up, almost among the 
clouds ; but no, we are still, resting against the 
wings of the wind. Now weare falling—down, 
down, until my breath is gone. Ah! the merry 
elf is sitting beside me ina tiny crystal boat 
that seems to float along a silver sea. And 
her arms are clasped more tightly around me ; 
but I dare not look too closely upon her, for 
she changes—now to a small dazzling star, 
now toa flake of mist, now to a white butter- 
fly, and now again she is a fairy, who whispers 
and sings in my ear as we flit along. And 
this is the song into which her soft murmurs 
shape themselves :— 


In the cloud-lands of the sky, 

In the upper realms of air, 
Where our sisters drifted lie 

O’er the mountains cold and bare, 
We were born of vapors light— 

We, white daughters of the mist, 
In the icy hours of night, 

By the rushing north-wind kissed. 


There we left our native clouds, 
And the sleeping fields of snow, 
To dance on in joyous crowds, 
With the merry winds below; 
Now we kiss the laughing air, 
Now we coyly flit away— 
Snowflake sisters, cold and fair, 
Brighteners of the winter day. 


Father Winter, all your trees 
Wave their branches, brown and sere, 
In your fresh and frosty breeze, 
Till the spring-time of the year. 
We will make a diamond crown, 
And a velvet covering, 
For those branches bare and brown, 
Till they ’re fairer than in spring. 


We will spend our few short hours, 
That so quickly flit and pass, 

Making shrouds for last year’s flowers, 
Keeping warm the buds and grass. 

When the sunbeams kiss those shrouds, 
Till we weep ourselves to death, 

We shall join our native clouds, 
Watlted on the South-wind’s breath. 


Join us, mortal, in our dance, 
For your thoughts are light as we; 
While we whirl, and float, and glance, 
List our silent melody. 
We were born of vapors white, 
In the cloud-realms of the sky— 
Shades of Dream-land brought to light, 
Bodied forms of fantasy! 





Meanwhile the snow-fairy had borne my | 
spirit “‘upon the liquid waves of her sweet | 
singing,’’ to the cloud-banks whence the snow | 
falls—to the solemn quiet regions of eternal 
snow, where the earth makes love to the cold 
moon in the dead of the silent night—to the 
lands where the avalanche rushes down the | 





deep ravines, wakening the affrighted echoes 
—to the forests where the snow lies lightly 
upon the siient trees with their empty nests, 
and gathers in the lonely dells—nay, even to 
the graves beneath that soft deep covering, 
where the flowers sleep till their day of resur- 
rection. And as the song dies away, I fall 
into a dreain too sweet for, utterance, lying, as 
it seems, in a white forest of snow-erystals, 
full of star-like flowers and feathery ferns. 
And even as I dream, the waving plumes 
dance before my eyes, fast, faster, whirling 
more and more dizzily ; and lo! I am sitting 
at the window, watching the sun floating and 
falling and gathering thicker over the winter 
landscape. 





>> 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


BY JOSEPHINE ROBBINS FULLER. 








Crowns have many thorns, cruel thorns that 
not unfrequently pierce the wearer to death. 
Marie Antoinette learned all the bitterness of 
this sad truth. She first opened her eyes in 
the palace at Vienna, November 2, 1755. She 
was the youngest daughter of the Emperor 
Francis, and the Empress Maria Theresa of 
Austria. Her childhood was peaceful and 
happy amongst her brothers and sisters. She 
saw little of her stately mother, and her father 
died when she was only ten years old. She 
had an irrepressible propensity for fun and 
amusement, but possessed not that love and 
aptitude for the acquisition of book knowledge, 
without which teachers are in vain, and oppor- 
tunities well-nigh useless. 

Italian was the only language that she could 
speak and write, although later, she learned 
to converse in French. She was ignorant of 
history, philosophy, even of her own native 
German. In after years she keenly felt her 
deficiencies, yet she nowhere discovers the 
weakness, so common to little minds, that of 
being envious or jealous of others more fortu- 
nate than herself in these things. 

When she was fifteen years old she was 
married to Louis Charies, heir apparent of the 
French throne. She was at this time very 
graceful and lovely, full of vivacity, and apt at 
repartee. She was tall, her movements easy 
and majestic, and there was something in the 
way she carried her head, in the spirited, ani- 
mated expression of her countenance, in the 
very curve of her stately neck, that told you 
she could do and dare all that was heroic, if 
oecasion required. Her prominent nose and 
cheek bones, though they marred the regular- 
ity of her features, added to the energetic ex- 
pression of the face. Her hair was a light 


| auburn color, and her eyes blue, frank, and 
| sparkling. Her full lips, often parted by merry 


smiles, disclosed handsome teeth. Her high, 
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broad forehead and arched eyebrows seemed 
suggestive of the ready mirthfulness that dim- 
pled her cheeks, and the witty sayings that fell 
like pearls from her mouth. 

It was almost impossible to make a stiff wo- 
man of society of this free, wild, impulsive 
creature. She horrified ceremonious individ- 
uals by her reckless disregard of etiquette, dis- 
gusted intellectual circles by her ignorance, 
and prejudiced the mass of French people 
against her by her excessive frivolity and ex- 
travagance. She was, however, sincere and 
kind-hearted, and would not do what she con- 
sidered wrong. Her husband resembled her 
only in the latter qualifications. He liked 
books and retirement, yet he was too wise to 
interfere with his wife’s pleasures, he had too 
much judgment and delicacy to say, ‘“‘ Behold 
my way of doing, act thou right, like myself.’’ 

Their marriage had been one of policy, and 
such unions have their advantages, for if the 
young couple have no opportunity to fancy 
that they are in a grand passion, they likewise 
have not the unhappiness so often known, that 
of recovering from their delusion after living 
together a few weeks. The young husband 
kept on in his own quiet pursuits, studied his 
wife at a respectful distance ; saw that she was 
lovable, and possessed many traits worthy of 
admiration, and he patiently waited for her 
love. 

After she had been married seven years, the 
gay butterfly, wearied of her artificial life, 
folded her wings and lovingly nestled close to 
her husband’s heart. He gladly welcomed 
her, and in return, gave her a strong, honest 
manly affection. ‘Theirs had become the love 
that beautifies both palace and hovel. No ele- 
ment was in it that could mar its glory. No 
remorse with slow and deadly creep turned 
each sweetness into gallas soon as tasted. No 
warning conscience forbade pleasant reveries 
of the beloved, or the presence that was bliss. 
Their attachment was founded on _ perfect 
knowledge of each other, and respect for the 


real good in the character of each. They did 


not vex and annoy each other with the many 
trifles and shallow jealousies that some couples 
are so ingenious in finding. Their love was 
deep and sincere, a love that met with God’s 
approving smile, that ennobled, purified, and 
made fit for heaven. No more indefinable sad- 
ness, no more loneliness of heart, no more un- 
satisfied yearning was theirs, but a fulness, a 
completeness, a blessedness that rounded out 
all their capacities for the enjoyment of life. 
In such a love, what thousands of bright, fresh, 
new hopes spring up in the spirit ; how all the 
capabilities of the soul for wisdom are strength- 
ened! Rare indeed is such an attachment, al- 


though it is perhaps prized more than either | 


wealth, fame, or knowledge by the majority of 
mankind. 
The queen valued it more than she did the 





| costliest of her jewels, and fairly lived in the 
devotion of her husband. Beautiful children 
grew around this affectionate hearth, binding 
still closer together the hearts of their parents. 
No outward clouds could ever darken the soft, 
mellow, amber-tinted happiness of such a 
union. Danger would only more closely at- 
tach the two, and adverse fates would be felt 
only for the sake of the beloved. Thus they 
lived for twelve years without sorrow, except 
when they mourned the death of two of their 
children, and even such a bereavement loses 
half its poignancy when the heart is filled with 
conjugal affection. 

It is always a pleasure to contempiate the 
felicity of good people, and we will glance at 
them in one of their happiest moods. Marie 
Antoinette was seated in a fauteuil, in a luxu- 
riously-furnished boudoir in her little palace, 
the Trianon within the bounds of Versailles. 
Her attire was a simple white dress, her hair 
was arranged in a plain and becoming manner, 
and she wore no jewelry. Her children were 
seated on each side of ber. One arm was 
wound around her son, whilst her little daugh- 
ter toyed with the disengaged hand. The king 
sat opposite them holding an open book, which 
he closed when his wife signified her wish to 
converse with him. 

The warm summer air was tempered by a 
gay, breezy, frolicsome wind, which bore on 
its fleecy wings an echo, as it were, of some de- 
licious, dreamy, poetic refrain. It playfully 
touched the queen's fair brow, and the loose 
locks of her children. She looked out of the 
window into the tranquil blue above, and gave 
herself up to the influence of the scene. There 
are in this world moments of such exquisite 
rapture, when it seems as if the heavens were 
bent low, and the whole world wears an aspect 
of such new, rare, and divine loveliness, that 
we scarcely breathe with blissful awe ; thought 
is suspended, and we are borne far above real- 
ity by waves of fanciful, ecstatic emotion. 

Perhaps this is on@of the blessings reserved 
for the saints in heaven, and we are permitted 
such foretastes of bliss in order to convince us 
how greatly cefestial felicity can excel the be- 
atitude of every other. For such moments, al- 
though they make life very delightful, likewise 
preach to us eloquently of the joys of a hea- 
venly existence. The queen felt this as she 
gazed out on the sailing clouds, with their 
quaintly-changing shapes. After a few mo- 


ments, she exclaimed :— 


““My dear Louis, how potent must be the 
charm of your book, when it can win you from 
all the living, wonderful beauty so freely dis- 
played in these delightful views from our win- 
dow.”’ 

‘*My book has no such spell as your voice, 
my enchantress,’’ answered the gallant hus- 
band, as he closed the volume, and the habit- 


i‘ ual melancholy left his brow, whilst a subdued 
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expression of genuine fondness stole over his 
agreeable features. 

“I thank you for what you say, with all my 
heart, for I know that you are sincere,’’ replied 
Marie Antoinette, as a look of wifely tender- 
ness irradiated her expressive face. ‘‘It is so 
delightful,’’ she continued, ‘‘to have one true, 
noble, loving frie: in this false, hollow, arti- 
ficial sphere of Ou-s.’’ 

“I’m glad you find it so,’’ returned the king, 
with voice and eyes that bespoke grateful emo- 
tion. 

‘Is not this your experience, likewise ?”’ she 
asked with simple frankness. 

“It is,” responded the husband. ‘I was a 
stranger to real happiness until I knew a true 
affection for yourself, and received the same 
from you; but then I never could make an ad- 
mired and attractive figure in any gay assem- 
bly.” 

“Thanks for your implied compliment to 
myself,’ laughingly rejoined the queen. ‘I 
own that I find plenty of fun, and a degree of 
enjoyment in amusing society, but it is never 
deep, satisfying happiness like the quiet hours 
I spend with you and the children. These 
awaken all that is nobie in my nature; whilst 
amongst frivolous persons I only see something 
to make me laugh; and you will pardon me, 
when I tell you that people are very comical 
in the French court.’’ 

“Why do you think so?” asked the king, a 
little national jealousy traceable in his tones. 

‘Their manners are so prim, not at all like 
the graceful freedom of our gay courtiers in 
Vienna. Many of the French ladies seem like 
mechanical machines that have been patented, 
and warranted to move, act, and look in just 
such a way.” 

“Can we blame them if they have been so 
trained ?’’ was the thoughtful response of the 
king. 7 

‘*No; but those artificial dames do find fault 
with me, who never have been caged and 
tamed,’’ rejoined Marie gAntoinette, with an 
arch, merry smile. 

“How do you know?” questioned the king, 
in a tone in which was mingle@ some concern. 

“By their looks and appearance generally,’”’ 
rattled the queen, inalively manner. ‘ When 
one of my young friends, the other day, played 
pranks behind the backs of the formal dowa- 
gers, who looked as if each had swallowed an 
unbending poker the whole length of herself, 
so stiff and precise were they ; the mimicking 
marchioness appeared so droll that I inconsid- 
erately laughed. You ought to have seen the 
seandalized regards that were turned towards 
me.”’ 

‘But that is only one instance, my Marie.” 

**T could tell you many others, for whenever 
I break any of the absurd court rules, the 
ladies’ faces seem to say, ‘Behold the Tar- 
tar!’” The king looked down musingly. 








**T’m free to confess,”’ said Marie Antoinette, 
with her habitual frankness, ‘‘that perhaps 
the main reason why | dislike the French court 
is because it is myenemy. Yet Ido think that 
where people have sufficient ideality in their 
natures to avoid acts of grossness, that easy 
and unconstrained manners are preferable to 
such grotesque starchiness.’’ 

‘* Doubtless they are,” answered Louis ; “ but 
all people have not ideality. Many, too, have 
very cruel dispositions, and it is necessary for 
the benefit of society that the animals conceal 
their sharp claws under long cloaks.’’ 

‘*T presume that you are right. I’m no more 
of a philosopher than scholar,” sighed Marie 
Antoinette. 

‘*But your ’re a wise teacher,’’ answered the 
husband, with a tender smile. 

‘Pardon, I don’t understand.”’ 

“You have taught a man, not too susceptible 
of affection, all that is meant by love.”’ 

‘I first learned the lesson from my pupil,” 
replied the queen, archly. 

“T’m as flattered as happy,” responded 
Louis, ‘‘for although I never knew the kind 
of trouble Spencer talks about when he begins 
with 

“** Full little knowest thou, that hast not tried, 

What hell it is in suing long to bide.’ 
Yet a gentle melancholy always lingered with 
me, until I loved you, and knew that in return 
Il was by you beloved. Now I feel that even 
if sorrow should come to me, so long as I had 
your love, leould never be entirely wretched.”’ 

**IT am so well contented with the present, 
that I have never any gloomy forebodings of 
the future,’’ was the cheerful answer of the 
happy wife. 

‘Nor | either, my beautiful queen,”’ rejoined 
the fond husband. 

This was true. Louis XVI. and Marie An- 
toinette were so happy in each other’s society, 
that they heeded not the low, angry mutter- 
ings of the frightful storm, that was soon to 
break in desolating fury over their doomed 
heads. 

The French Revolution of 1789 began, or 
rather that most dreadful of terrors, the reign 
of cowardly mobs. For mobs are always cow- 
ardly ; started in the first place by one or two 
cowards, then augmented by ignorant, brutal 
human animals, ragged, idle, filthy, and drunk- 
en, that arm themselves with whatever can 
maim or kill, and creep from low, dirty dens, 
like loathsome serpents bent on destruction. 

The queen urged the king to take decided 
steps to at once quell the rebellion. But he 
was of opinion that gentle means were best. 
She was advised to fly from the scene of dan- 
ger with her children, but she refused to desert 
her husband. 

The mob, emboldened by scarcely any oppo- 
sition, hating the queen for imaginary crimes, 
and because she was an Austrian, crowded 
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around the palace at Versailles, butchered her 
soldiers, and called upon her to show herself 
in the balcony. A friend threw himself before 
her, entreated her not thus to risk her life, and 
offered to go in her place. She refused his 
generous protection, took her two children, 
Marie Theresa, who was eleven, and Louis 
Charles, who was eight years old, and obeyed 
the call of the rabble. She thought to move 
their compassion at the sight of these tender 
innocents. She had yet to learn that pity does 
not exist in a mob. Hoarse, rough, brutal 
voices shouted, ‘‘ Away with the children!” 
Without any hesitation or a change of counte- 
nance, she sent them away, and stood alone, 
sublime in her fearlessness. Her heart swelled 
with an heroic impulse of which the rude, 
ruffianly concourse before her never dreamed. 
That noble woman shrank not nor quailed 
from what was in all probability certain and 
sudden death. Her hands were clasped, her 








eyes lifted upwards, and an expression of lofty 


and serene elevation was in her face. There 
was a moment of intense stillness. Has God, 
in looking down on this mixed world, ever 
witnessed a braver act than that of the queen, 
who stood there prepared to give herself a 
ransom for her family? Would not even an- 
gels feel mute admiration? and would it be 


strange if, for one instant, the music of the | 


spheres were stilled? Immovable as marble 
stood the fair, heroic queen. 
The misguided crowd were abashed. They 


admired a courage that would have been im- | 


possible in any of their number ; and suddenly, 


hardly realizing what they did, they screamed, | 


‘Live the queen! live the queen !’’ 

The effect of Marie Antoinette’s heroisffi 
was of-short duration on these brutal creatures. 
They demanded that Louis XVI. should return 
with them tothe city. The faithful wife would 
not for a moment forsa¥® her husband in his 
peril. She accompanied him with her children. 
Thirty thousand creatures surrounded their 
carriage—human animals, incomparably more 
cruel and bloodthirsty than hungry wolves: 
Their fierce eyes gleamed with malignity; a 
demoniac expression was on their hardened 
visages ; their coarse, irregular features grew 
every moment more distorted ; they were like 
a band of fiends let loose from the infernal 
regions. And these creatures wore the forms 
of men and women. They sang obscene songs 
to insult the queen, and their choruses were 
maniacal laughter, more appalling than the 
yells of wild beasts could be. They shrieked, 
they howled, they murdered the friends of the 
royal couple, and held the ghastly heads on 
pikes before the windows of the imperial car- 


' the Tuileries and St. Cloud. They were sur- 
rounded by a national guard under pretence 
of giving them protection, but in reality to 
keep them prisoners. It was in vain that the 
queen urged her husband to use active meas- 

| ures for quelling the insurrection ; in vain she 
urged him to use his authority, or else flee to 
the frontiers. 

He could bravely endure, but he seemed in- 
capable of prompt action. Besides, he believed 
that he could satisfy the people by repeatedly 
yielding to their demands. He might as well 
have tried to extinguish raging flames by pour- 

| ing on them oil. Finding that shé could not 
induce her husband to use active measures, 

Marie Antoinette bore her trials with calm 

fortitude and unwavering cheerfulness, teach- 
ing her children, or employing herself with 

embroidery. Plans were formed by their 
| friends for their escape, but they were discov- 
ered and the originators put to death, or the 
slow king suffered them to go by unimproved, 
as if his mind was too obtuse to enable him to 
quickly comprehend them. 

| It is certainly not easy to understand the 

| passiveness of his nature. But even he, when 

the National Assembly denounced their sov- 
| ereigns as traitors to their country, falsely ac- 

_cusing them of inciting a rally of the allied 

powers to put down the rebellion, was at last 

moved to flight. 

They disguised themselves and escaped from 
| their rooms June 20th, 1791, at 11 o’cloeck in 

the evening. They were driven the remainder 
| of that night and the next day in carriages 
with relays of horses. They arrived in the 
evening at Varennes, one hundred and eighty 
miles from Paris. They had been discovered 
before reaching that place, and intelligence of 
their approach sent in advance. In vain the 
king appealed to the people; the royal family 
were arrested, and were obliged to return the 
next day. 

The queen spent that night preceding their 
return in the Mayor’s house. It was a night 
+.of intense anguish. She had so lately dreamed 
of freedom, and now to go back to a captivity 
more hopeless than ever! Terrible and start- 
lingly distinct were the fearful apprehensions 
that came before her; not for herself, but for 
those who were dearer to her than life—her 
husband and children. What a long night of 
unutterable agony it was! The seconds were 
like muffled knells, and the moments seemed — 
to stand still. A preternatural wakefulness 
strained wide open her eyes, her brain was 
| dizzy with pain, her heart threbbed loud and 


> 


Miregularly. She dreaded the gloomy horrors 


| that her vivid imagination fashioned with such 





riage. The brave queen sat close beside her\ alarming distinctness. Slowly crept away 


husband, her boy on her knee, and with a calm 
voice soothed his childish terrors. 


| that eternity of woe. The daylight fell trema- 
lously on her haggard features, on her dishev- 


During the two succeeding years these royal | elled hair. Mechanically she raised the heavy 


persons were but little more than captives in 


\mass from her shoulders, mechanically looked 
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at it. Pale, phantom fingers had been at work 
with the abundant tresses that were yesterday 
a beautiful brown, and had blanched them to 
a snowy whiteness. The return to Paris, fol- 
lowed by the mob, was like their former jour- 
ney to Versailles, only the distance was so 
much farther, their hopelessness so much 
greater, and their consequent exhaustion and 
weariness so much more felt. 

Again they were prisoners in the palace. 
The king for days was mute with despair. 
The queen knelt before him and begged that 
they might at least perish like sovereigns, and 
not be puf to death unresistingly ; but it was 
not until the next year, when the mob broke 
into the palace, irritated at his refusal to au- 
thorize a persecution of the priests, that he 
aroused himself and bravely faced the brutal 
ruffians. After the royal family had endured 
countless insults, the mob, in August, 1792, 
demanded the dethronement of the king. 

Mob violence was now law. The king was 
dethroned, and imprisoned with his family in 
the monastery of the Feuillants. Afterwards 
they were put in a dark fortress called the 
Temple. France was at this time one scene 
of terror; blood flowed freely in the streets, 
and only the dungeon walls kept the infuriated 
mob from murdering the royal family outright. 
In their gloomy prison, one by one, their com- 
forts were taken from them. Finally the king 
was executed. Then they removed her son 
from the queen. She resisted this cruelty with 
the fury of a wounded lioness. Afterwards, 
when they took away her daughter, she dis- 
played the calmness of despair. 

She herself was at last sentenced to be guil- 
lotined on the 14th of October, 1793. She bore 
her fate like the brave, proud, noble queen 
that she was. She stood calmly, with a lofty 
and dignified mien, before the tribunal, amid 
noisy and jubilant crowds, heard the false 
charges against her without deigning toanswer 
a word in her defence, and received her sen- 
tence with the same cold and august indiffer- 
ence. She slept soundly before her execution. 
After she was awakened she arrayed herself 
in a white dress, with a cap and black ribbon 
on her head. 

At 11 o'clock her hands were bound, and she 
was jolted in a rough cart through the crowd, 
that looked like troops of spectres in the misty 
air of that cold, dampday. In the same tame- 
less, courageous spirit with which she had 
borne all her reverses, she heard the shouts of 
the multitude, ‘‘Down with the Austrian !’’ 
After she ascended the scaffold she knelt and 
said, in clear, silvery tones, ‘‘ Lord, enlighten 
and soften the hearts of my executioners! 
Adieu, my children! I goto join your father.” 

Her children in their dungeons could not 
hear this last earthly farewell from the lips of 
a fond, loving mother ; but it may be that they 
felt its influence in the moments of elevated 


| calm that God so often gives to those most 
sorely tried, for soul speaks to soul of the be- 
| loved, and is understood, though their bodies 

may be widely separated. Another instant 
| the sharp blade fell, and her freed spirit was 
| held close to her husband’s in that beautiful 
| world fairer than poets have ever dreamed. 
| And, as the floods of glory strengthened, ex- 

panded, and rejoiced her soul, she understood 
| why and how it was that her earthly sufferings 
were necessary to intensify her bliss in heaven. 


OT 


BITTER MEMORIES. 


BY E. T. M’CONNELL. 





In days gone by, my love was sought 
By him who won my every thought, 
Only to cast my heart away, 

Like some frail plaything of a day. 
He told me I was wondrous fair, 

For me alone he e’er could care; 

I smiled in happy, conscious pride, 
And named the day I’d be his bride. 


They said my plighted troth I’d rue, 
For he would surely prove untrue ; 

I bade them cease, I’d ne’er believe 
That one I loved could so deceive ; 
And when he coldly shunned my side, 
I strove my breaking heart to hide, 
And fain his false words would forget, 
But oh, sad fate; I loved him yet. 


Long weary years I watched in vain, 
And prayed my love might come again, 
But now, alas! all hope has fled, 

For he is numbered with the dead ; 
And ’though at twilight hour I weep, 
And still my lonely vigil keep, 

This dreary life must soon be o'er, 
Then tears will dim my eyes no more. 


————___< ea —__—___——_— 
LOVE’S DILEMMA. 
BY BE. HOPKINS. 





“Srop, love,” I said, “it’s early yet, 

It’s early yet, stop at the gate.” 

** Nay, love,” she said, “it’s growing late, 
It’s growing late, the sun has set.” 


“Why, love,” I said, “it’s light as day, 
It's light as day, see overhead.” 
“The clouds are coming, love,” she said, 
“The clouds are come, I must away.”’ 


“ Fie, love!” I said, “they ‘re yet below, 
They’re yet below the farthest trees. 
“Oh, dear!” she said, “ you’re such a tease, 
You ’re such a tease, do let me go.” 


“Go, then,” I said, “it’s near to go, 

It’s near to go to ne’er be wed.” 

“ But now it’s growing dark,” she said, 
“It’s dark,” she said, “I fear to go.” 


“Go, then,” I said, “then we can wait, 
Then we can wait, we ‘re young as yet.”’ 
“Nay, love,” she said, “the moon is set, 

The moon is set, it’s growing late.” 


* But, love,” I said, “ what will you do? 
What will you do, forsooth ?”’ I said. 
“Why, love,” she said, in rosy red, 

In rosy red, “Ill go with you.” 
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RECIPROCITY. 


BY JENNIE PARKER. 








‘I’m sorry, Charlie; but, if I can’t, 1 can’t. 
The two who make a matrimonial bargain 
must be fully agreed as to terms, and these 


terms must be even exchange, with all the | 
little extras thrown in, but with nothing ‘to | 


boot’ on either side." 

‘But, Kate, I’m willing you should have all 
the profits. How can you find fault with that 
arrangement ?”’ 

“I’m an honest woman, I hope, and won’t 
take more than I give; so please let us be 
friends and never mention this subject again ; 
it will do no good.”’ 

So he was sure that reciprocity was not the 
word to be assigned to Kate's feelings, as far 
as his own were concerned. Why not? 

She was sweet sixteen. Her hair was black, 
inclined to curl some, coaxed to curl more, 
with a forehead rather square than rounding, 
and bright, merry black eyes. Her nose— 
well, she had a nose of no style at all; only a 
frisky, expressive little thing ; neither Roman, 
Grecian, aquiline, nor uprearing. Do they 
have Parisian noses? 
Parisian myself, but have angidea that, as their 
converse is aided by gestures, such a nose as 
my heroine has would be too valuable an abet- 
tor to gesticulation generally to be left out in 


the Providential composition of Parisians. | 


Now [| trust every thoughtful mind under- 
stands just the sort of nose this little girl wore, 
so I pass to the mouth, which was rather large, 
and showed, when it smiled, a row of teeth 
which, though white, looked as if they were 
so only by the utmost exertions of their pro- 
prietor. There was an air of ennui about 
them which, to the unprejudiced dental be- 
holder, was melancholy. It is never best to 
describe anything too fully. I always notice 
that a little mystery enhances greatly one’s 
interest in things and persons; so let there 
ever hang a veil of mystery around this young 
lady’s chin. She was very short, just plump 
enough to look happily constituted, and had 
pretty little feet that moved briskly and lightly. 
Her hands were of ugly shape, but white and 
soft. Her complexion approached the Mongo- 
lian ; however, the prevailing tint was relieved 
by the brilliant coloring in her cheeks. 

I hope no one has been led by my rhetoric 


to suppose that it was because Kate possessed | 


all these pretty little constitutionalities that 
she had no knack for reciprocity. The trouble 
was Charles was small himself; his head was 
small, and his nose was not only small also, 
but had an inquisitive bend ; and Kate, blind 
to the vagaries of her own nose, was singularly 
clear sighted in regard to that feature on other 
persons. Brains must have some dwelling 
place, Kate thought, and, despite her knowl- 


I have never seen a | 
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edge of Charles's business capacity, hastened 
to draw conclusions. Besides this, she was 
only sixteen ; there was the whole world yet 
to be seen. Could love hold sway over a heart 
which had not beaten outside the limits of the 
Bay State ? 

Her father was a minister, working much 
and receiving little but love, blessings, and 
prayers. The hope that many souls would see 
heaven because he had helped them, reconciled 
him to the fact that his children must work 
for their daily bread. 

So this young girl, full of life and hope, left 
her home and went to Georgia to teach. She 
did not go alone; a friend of her father’s was 
at the North recruiting teachers, and she, en- 
listing, went home with him. Everything was 
new and delightful. She loved her work; she 
loved her pupils; she loved her strange life. 
‘To ride a lovely beastess, to wear a lovely 
blue riding dress, to have a lovely color in my 
cheeks, and to have a lovely youth pay me 
lovely compliments, and delights too lovely to 
be true, but are, nevertheless, the lovely 
truth.” 

Thus she wrote to her kith and kin. Several 
bold beings applied for her heart, but they 
were just the ones to whom she could not yield 
it. After four years of this sort of life, she 
| was driven northward by the war. She arrived 
| home moneyless and fashionless, greatly to the 
| horror of her mother, who, though not wholly 
worldly-minded, was aghast at such impro- 
prieties as small bonnets perched on the back 
of the head, and expansive machines made of 
rattan instead of steel. However, Kate was 
soon clothed properly ; and, having never been 
out of her right mind, began to look about her 
for a situation in which to spend her brain and 
earn her bread. Masculine Charles once more 
searched for reciprocity. He pleaded, the 
family advised a surrender, but in vain. She 
said :— 

‘‘T love him as a friend, but he is not man 
enough to be my husband. I could never look 
up to him.’’ 

‘You foolish little thing, it is just because 
he is small and not striking looking,’’ said her 
mother. 

‘No, mother; but I will never marry on 
consideration. When some one comes and 
claims my heart, when my king takes posses- 
sion, I shall have no questionings whether I 
love him or not. I shall know Iam his for- 
ever, and never ask, ‘ Do I love him?’ ”’ 

In the course of a few months she found a 
pleasant school in Vermont. She and her 
assistant teacher, Miss Mermin, boarded in the 
pleasant family of a widow, Mrs. Knights. 
| Her eldest son, Frederic, was a fascinating 
| man; away from home most of the time at a 
| law school, but often ‘‘running up’”’ for a few 

days, when they would have merry times. 
| He would make a showman of himself for the 
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benefit of the lively young teachers, his show 
consisting of his pet views, mental and natural. 
Kate was often the sole audience. In one of 
Kate’s winter vacations, he came to the par- 
sonage. 

‘Just ran up to warn you not to let your 
whimsical nose freeze into a squint while you 
were making some audacious remark.”’ 

“You should not tantalize it then, Mr. 
Knights.’’ 

The whole family enjoyed his visit, and 
when he left, Kate looked very solemn. Af- 
terwards she stood against the wall, swinging 
backward and forward, looking half pleased, 
half annoyed. 

“‘Kate,’’ said her sister Ada, ‘you have a 
remark, burning to be released ; say on.”’ 

‘‘I have no remark to say, so you mistake 
my burnings.’’ 

“If not a remark, what is it?’’ 

“T’ve a ‘tell’ for you. Have you one for 
me?’’ 

Ada racked her memory, and, after due use 
of inquisitional means, brought to light this 
“tell? :— 

‘Mrs. Clarke, on Tuesday, declared you to 
be one of the most entertaining young ladies 
extant.’’ 

“Ob! Sha’n’t tell you mine, unless you 
give me a better one.’’ 


“Oh, dear! how can I wait? You ought to | 





| 





be ashamed. O Mr. Vase! Blessings on Mr. | 
Vase! He said you were remarkably stylish.”’ | 


“Well, Mr. Knights said that when you 
smiled you looked positively beautiful. Why, 
you ungrateful thing! you don’t look half 
pleased enough.”’ 

“Waited too long to relish it when it came. 
Now you’ve told me, I'll finish Mr. Vase’s 
speech. He said, ‘Miss Kate is uncommonly 
stylish for so short a person.’ ”’ 

“Oh, the wretch! What can I say about 
him? I wish I had not told you mine.” 

“What I told you was just as good.’”’ 

“No, it wasn’t. Just think of the man mine 
came from, and reflect on your mercies. I’d 
work a week to have such a compliment from 
him.” 

“Would you? Hownice! I’ll get youone, 
and then you shall make my blue poplin dress 
for me.”’ 

“Oh, I meant work for him! 1 wouldn’t 
work for you, silly ehild!”’ 

A friend of their father’s used often to be 
with them—a widower, with three daughters. 
Often and often he made some excuse to come 
there to see this pretty Kate. One day he 
asked her to be his wife, and she said ‘‘Yes” 
by mistake, and then told him she did not 
mean it at all, but would consider; so she 
considered. The family held a counsel on 
matrimony in general, and Kate’s prospects in 
particular. 





**He’s old enough to be your father,’’ said 
Ada. 

‘*Well, I don’t want a boy to bring up, do 
1?” Here Kate’s nose made an expedition 
inte the air and Ada whispered :— 

“Perhaps he ’ll do well by you; he’s brought 
up three girls already.’’ 

And Kate continued. ‘‘Besides, I always 
did want to marry some one older than myself. 
It would be so nice to be taken care of.’’ Ere 
this ber nose had descended and given a dreamy 
cast to her countenance. ‘‘ Better be an old 
man’s darling than a young man’s slave,’ the 
old proverb says. I always did believe in prov- 
erbs.”’ 

“Well, then, here’s one for you. ‘Look be- 
fore you leap.’ ”’ 

“‘Who’s leaping without looking, I’d like 
to knew? Ye that have remarks to shed, pre- 
pare to shed them now.”’ 

Mrs. Gibbs prepared, and shed this wise and 
motherly remark. ‘ He has a fine income, my 
dear.”’ 

Here a look of relief came over her father’s 
face, and Kate sniffed with her remarkable 
nose as she thought how hard he had worked 
all his life, and that now he might hope for a 
home, should health fail. 

‘*But those hofrid daughters,” gasped Ada, 
as, judging from the wavering of Kate’s most 
remarkable feature, she found she was just 
about to leap without further looking. She 
attended a ladies’ seminary, and felt justified 
in calling any girl “‘horrid’’ who attended the 
academy where boys were rampant. 

“Why, Ada! Aren’t you ashamed to call 
those lovely girls ‘horrid?’ I think you'd bet- 
ter take lessons of them in politeness.”” Here 
the nose struck a maternal attitude. 

“But I know they'd call you ‘ma,’ they 
couldn’t make up a mouth to say such a beau- 
tiful word as ‘mother; and—dear me! I’d 
be their aunt, and they ’d call me ‘ant,’ and— 
mercy! Don’t go and be a goose, Kate.” 

“I won’t take wings just yet, so don’t worry 
about the goose question. Ishould think you'd 
be glad enough to have me marry a man like 
Mr. Brown. Just think how nice it would be 
to have a home for father and mother.” 

“Oh! If that’s your object, I suppose it is 
the very best thing you can do; but I did not 
suppose it the object of marriage to make a 
home for one’s parents. Doubtless my educa- 
tion has been neglected. Name the chapter 
and verse, please.”’ 

“Be still, Ada; you vex me. I wish you 
wouldn’t say another word.” 

“Please, ma’am, I have a speech to make; 
hinder me not. It seems to my childish mind 
that you look upon marriage as simply a con- 
tract for the convenience of society in general. 
My idea is that if every man refrain from mar- 
rying except his heart compel him to marry, 
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and every woman do likewise, the millennium 
will come sooner; at least the world will be 
better. It seems to me that the mass of per- 
sons drag their fathers, mothers, sisters, grand- 
mothers, ministers, and incomes into matri- 
monial arrangements altogether too much. 
What if the relations and the income fade 
away? Would you be happy with Mr. Brown 
then? Would you be willing to work for him, 
if need be? Supposing he should lose all, and 
the Lord should let the devil torment him as 
he did Job—that is the best way I can put it— 
and he would not have Job’s patience, either, 
should you be glad you were his wife then? 
You ’d come home erying, ‘Ugh! I never saw 
such a bear. Ican’t see why I ever married 
him!’ And I would sweetly remind you that 
you had taken him for better, for worse, for 
richer, for poorer, in sickness and health; and 
also, for your comfort would add, in a sing- 
song tone adapted to the words, ‘I told you 
so; I told you so.’ Adieu! I soar to the re- 
gions of moral philosophy.’’ 

' And Ada swept out of the room, leaving 
Kate’s nose in an indeterminate situation ; for 
Mr. Brown, stripped of his lovely home, health, 
and good temper, with rheumatices raging in 
his frame, and impatience hovering about his 
tongue, was not so attractive as now her eye 
saw him. A call interrupted the talk, and she 
was left to think it out herself. Ada’s picture 
of her possible future was ever before her, and 
she grew to hate the thought of such a mar- 
riage. 

For two weeks after her decided refusal, Mr. 
Brown was deeply dejected, for two months 
slightly depressed ; at the end of two years his 
grief was so alleviated that he took into his 
heart and home a maiden lady whose maternal 
instincts were so developed that the habit of 
caressing Mr. Brown’s children might have be- 
come chronic, had he not nipped it in the bud 
by making her the mother of said children. 

Kate was tired of teaching, and hated to go 
back to her school; but once there she was 
happy. Mr. Knights was ‘‘so kind.”” When 
he was at home they were constantly riding 
and reading together. Such pleasant compan- 
ionship resulted in an engagement to make it 
permanent. Kate’s friends were surprised and 
sorry, for Mr. Knights was poor; in fact pos- 
sessed less than nothing, as he owed a thou- 
sand dollars for his education. When Kate 
came home, Ada pleasantly said :— 

“Of all things, Kate, to marry a poor school- 
master! You, with your expensive tastes, he 
with his and his debts. Do let me take you to 
a phrenologist and learn what is wanting, 
and [’ll do my best to cultivate the bump you 
lack.’’ 

Poor Kate’s nose quivered; this was too 
much. ‘‘Why, Ada Gibbs! you never will like 
enything Ido. If I married a man of wealth, 
yu’d say I married him for his riches, and 


| draw horrible pictures of a future when riches 
| should take to themselves wings and tempt me 
to fly away. Now that I want to marry a man 
because I love him, you say I’m insane and 
| foolish, and everything else.’’ 

“Well, aren’t you? I know you don’t love 
him. He fascinates you, and in such a long 
engagement as this will necessarily be, you ‘ll 
naturally fall off. Suppose he should lose his 
| brilliancy, and become a weary, worn-out man, 
| should you still love him dearly?” 

‘Do hush, Ada! My relations don’t marry 
him, so no one need fret.’’ 

“Ahem! Say something original, please. 
‘Ah, Consistency, thou art a jewel; or ‘It 
would be so delightful to have a home for dear 
father and mother.’ ”’ 

Here the lover appeared, and Ada and he im- 
mediately embarked in a dispute. 

The course of their love, whether true or oth- 
erwise, did not run smooth. Judicious friends 
increased Kate’s fancy for her lover by oblig- 
ing her to defend his character against imputa- 
tions of idleness and not-get-along-ableness. 
At the end of two years they gave up in de- 
_spair, as Kate had defended him so long and 
| so bravely, they thought further interference 

useless. They had no sooner arrived at this 
conclusion, than Kate began to reflect upen 
their imputations. As long as she needed ti 
| defend Mr. Knights, she, of course, looked 
only at his good qualities; now she had time 
to see him in all his bearings. Finally she 
came to the conclusion that he was not alto- 
gether lovely, and that she was not altogether 
loving. If he were not just so kind and atten- 
tive, she felt vexed with him. If he lavished 
attentions upon her, and was all tenderness, 
she felt vexed with herself because she could 
not ‘enjoy them and him more. So upon the 
whole, she was in a vexed state most of the 
time. 

One day she said, “Frederic, I’m afraid I 
don’t love you as much as I ought.”’ 

He was reading a paper, and did not quite 
leave it when that remark was made; so prob- 
ably did not get the full force of its meaning, 
and, with a yawn, absent-mindedly said :— 

**T’m satisfied, puss.’’ 

Big girls like diminutive names; but mites, 
who have not size to depend on for dignity, 
| would prefer such pet names as “ giraffe,” “‘ele- 
| phant,”’ or “leviathan,’’ to such as ‘mouse,’ 

“birdie,” or ‘“puss.’* What a world this is! 
| Everybody wants to be like somebody else, 
and somebody eise thinks every one nearer 
| happy size than self, until some other person 
intimates that such is the case ; then it is amus- 
| ing to mark how quickly one starts up and de- 
fends one’s size, whether physical, mental, or 
| affectional. I never cease to wonder at the ex- 
| eruciating labyrinth I enter when I sing the 
few words of a song which a small boy once 
sang, all the time I was playing croquet with 
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him. I had never heard it before, nor have I 
heard it since, save.when I was extremely hy- 
pothetical and musical at the same time, and 
sang it myself. It had no beginning, no end- 
ing, and ran thus :— 
+ “ Now just supposing that I were you, 

And supposing you were me; 

And supposing everybody was somebody else, 

Oh, who do you suppose they'd be ?” 

By the time I have sung this once lamina 
worse muddle than if I had read the haziest of 
psychologists ; and I hail with joy such facts 
as houses, pianos, and chains, and try to pin 
down my mind to a satisfying realization that 
lam myself, and that everybody is not some- 
body else. But do what I will, that horrible 
‘‘And supposing’ will start again ; though I 
shut my lips, my brain sings on; though I try 
to shut my brain, mental imps will keep pop- 
ping up all over my imagination, and sing the 
song the small, eroqueting boy sang. 

Now, supposing Frederic had not called Kate 
“puss ;”’ but he did; 1 curb imagination, I 
cling to facts. He called Kate ‘‘puss,’’ and 
she could not bear such ignominy, so she flour- 
ished her nose, and said, sharply :— 

‘Well, I’m not satisfied, though you may 
be; and what is more, 1 think we ought to 
break our engagement.”’ 

#* My little girl, what are you talking about ?”’ 

Insult upon insult! Why did he call her 
‘* little,’ when he knew she hated to have him ? 
“I’m talking about us, Frederic; and if you 
weren’t blind you ’d see I’m not happy, bound 
as I am; and you don’t try at all to makea 
home for us; you just spend all you like, and 
don’t try to pay your debt, and we are not one 


careless. Think of the earthly feeling we have 


_ when told we are carnal, and there is no good 


in us. Think of these things, oh, mothers, 


| fathers, sisters, friends ; think of these things, 


and have faith in your loved and loving ones. 
Have you not perceived intellect dawning as 
soon as you believed it to be there? Have you 
not seen the neglected, distrusted boy’s eye 


| moisten when he sees that you do believe he 


loves good rather than evil? There’s nothing 
like having faith in, and charity for, all God’s 
creatures. To be appreciated, to be trusted, to 
be needed, save many souls. We read of those 
women, wholly heartless, given to fashion, ut- 
terly regardless of the comfort of husband and 
children. Do you ever see them? I thank the 
dear Lord that I have never seen one by whom 
there was not, sometimes, a kind action per- 
formed, be it ever so slight a one, or so ungra- 
ciously executed. In all there is some good. 
We are all selfish ; some more, some less ; but 


none utterly so. If we are but expected to be 


generous we become so, in a measure. : 
After all, Charity is as comfortable and prof- 


| itable a virtue as can be possessed. If we re- 


alize that we know hearts but in part, that 
‘“‘we see through a glass darkly,’’ we shall 
make broad and deep excuses for the wander- 
ings of our friends. They seem unfriendly— 


| Charity ‘believeth all things.”” They fall— 
Charity ‘“‘hopeth all things.”” They trouble 


and weary—Charity “‘endureth all things,”’ for 


' “Charity never faileth ; but whether there be 


prophecies, they shall fail; whether there be 


| tongues, they shall cease; whether there be 


bit nearer marriage than when we were en- | 


gaged; and I don’t care if we aren’t. So 
there!’ 

Then Frederic, thoroughly awake, dropped 
his newspapers, took both of her hands in his, 
and looked at her in a way which made her 
nose feel pathetic, and look so too; so he took 
her in his arms, and said, ‘‘I know you don’t 
mean what you say, Katie. What should I do 
without your love to depend on?” 

Now he talked sensibly ; has he touched the 
right spot? The moment that she felt that he 
thought her a woman to depend on, a heart to 
rest in, she felt that she must be such; nota 
foolish, fretful girl, but a dignified woman. 
All that these little girls need is the assurance 
that others understand how brain and heart 
are bounded by matter. 
and selves are very much influenced by the ap- 
praisement of those lives and selves by those 
around us. Think of the dreadful vacuum in 
the brain when conversing with those who ex- 


pect nothing from us, who are surprised at an | 


original thought expressed, who talk their own 
talk and do not mind that we sit silent. Think 
of the sudden sterility that falls on the heart 
when with those who think us cold, unfeeling, 


knowledge, it shall vanish away.” 

We are children now; if humble and believ- 
ing we shall by and by be matured. When sin 
is obliterated from redeemed hearts, and love 
is perfected in them, we can put away childish 
things, and the greatest of the mighty three 


| will not be needed then, for we “shall see face 


Indeed, our loves | 


to face’ and “‘know even as we are known.” 

Frederic and Kate talked long and earnestly, 
and at last Kate concluded that it was charity 
she lacked and not love, so she yielded, and the 
wounded engagement was bandaged up, and 
ease and quiet reigned. 

Vacation came, and Kate went to spend it 
with her aunt in Clifton. Her letters did not 
satisfy her lover, and he saw plainly that they 
could never be happy. He wrote to her one 
day and told her this, so the bonds were 
broken. Afterall it was rather hard, for Kate 
loved him after a fashion, though not ‘‘su- 


| premely,’”’ as she said. Ada was with her at 


her aunt’s, so she wrote her a note, telling her 
of the change, and laid it on her table. 


Dear ApA: My engagement is broken. I 
suppose I’m to blame ; but was afraid my voice 
would crack if I attempted to “talk it’’ to you, 
so 1 write. I guess I’m glad, but it # disagree- 
able. I never will be entangled again. Old 


' maidenhood is Paradise compared to such a 
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tossed and tumbled up state. Now be a good 

gir!, and don’t sing ‘‘I told you so,”’ and don’t 

mind if I’m snappish, and thus you'll oblige 
Yours truly, CATHERINE GIBBS. 


In answer to which, Ada wrote :— 


SWEET SUFFERER: Try apples; they are the 
best medicine for a cracked voice. Ido believe 
Solomon was physiological in his wisdom when 
he wrote, ‘‘stay me with flagons, comfort me 
with apples, for I am sick of love.”” You just 
watch the effect they have when your throat 
gets stuffed up, as though your heart were up- 
ward tending. I try them when I’m home- 
sick, and find they even get the better of mul 
du pays. Ever yours, medicinally, 

ADELAIDE GIBBS. 

On top of this note she placed a huge apple 
as a paper weight, and Kate found it comfort- 
ing. 

To return to first principles, Charles Bates 
had not grown tall, his head was still small, 
his nose inquisitive; but certainly what he 
lacked in matter he made up in perseverance. 
Years before he said, to a dear friend, ‘If 
Kate’s engagement is ever broken, let me know 
immediately.”’ 

It was some time before this friend heard of 
the separation. She instantly wrote to Charles 
that Kate was free once more. At that time 
he had but two weeks to spare before starting 
for Valparaiso, where he intended to embark 
in the wheat trade. 

Not having time to write, hardly knowing 


where she was, he started for the home of her | 


aunt where his friend thought she might be. 
As he approached the town where he supposed 
her to be, he remembered that, in his haste and 
flurry, be had not learned the name of her 
aunt. What should he do? Fortunately the 
town was small, and he, being made bold by 
the necessities of the case, marched up to the 
first lady he saw, on jumping from the cars, 
and asked her if she had ever met a Miss Kate 
Gibbs, who was visiting her aunt in that place. 
The lady had been watching him in the ears 
and thinking, ‘‘ What a dear little bit of a both- 
ered interrogation point it is!’’ So when the 
personified point opened his lips, it seemed the 
most natural thing in the world that the last 
word of the sentence emitted should bear the 


rising inflection, and require the answer, ‘‘ Yes’’ | 


or ““No.”’ So she quickly said, ‘‘ Yes, but she 
is not here now. 
vania.”’ 

Having acquired wisdom from that infalli- 
ble but hard-hearted teacher, experience, he 
learned where her schoo! was, and what chureh 
she attended. Kate’s friend did not know 
where her boarding-place was. 

Late Saturday night he reached the town 
where Kate taught. It was too near Sunday 
to hunt her up then. 
waiting, but now he was growing impatient. 
He went early to her place of church-going, 
and desired the usher to seat him three seats 

VOL. xCIV.—17 


She is teaching in Pennsyl- 


His heart was used to | 





in front of Miss Gibbs, who was well kn 
there already. The sermon was comparati 
interminable, the minister extremely stu 
the music intolerable. At last the service ¥ 
| closed. Charles moved to go out. He look 
at the seat where he supposed Kate sat, 
was not there; she was passing out with the 
crowd. He caught a glimpse of her straight 
little form, her elastic tread.le remembered so 
well. She could not suppress the brisk little 
bounding gait. 1t was like her nose—irre- 
pressible, unmanageable, and wholly unique. 
But she was going away from,him, and she 
must have seen, must have recognized him. 
Perhaps she had detected something ominous 
in his look, though he had tried so hard to 
play the stoic. It could not be possible she 
| would not wish to see him asa friend. So he 
and his heavy heart passed out, too. 
In the vestibule he spied a dear little figure 
waiting for him, and soon a soft hand was in 
his own, and his heart was executing such a 
break-neck polka that he could only hold the 
hand and gaze at the beaming face till the lips 
of the bright being spoke, and she said :— 
“Why, Charlie, how glad I am to see you! 
I was so surprised when I saw you at first that 
I came near screaming with delight; and I did 
think the service never would end; and I was 
so afraid you did not know I was here, and 
that I might not get a chance to waylay you. 
Where did you come from ?”’ 
‘By this time, notwithstanding the irresistible 
| music his heart was listening to, Charies had 
frowned it down to its proper beat, so could 
converse quite intelligibly. Naturally enough, 
he went home with Kate, and, in a semi-terres- 
trial state, accepted her invitation to dinner. 
Ada, who was now teaching with Kate, greeted 
him with delight, looked anxiously at Kate, 
and, being satisfied by her examination, fell to 
eating her dinner and to talking very fast. 
| She and Kate did not occupy the same seat at 
church, so she had not seen Charles there. 
| After the few “first words,’’ she began to talk 
of the sermon. 
‘Oh, don’t you like our minister? I think 
he is just splendid. His sermons are always 
| too short, though.”’ 
“Too short! Why, Miss Ada, I thought 
he ’d never finish.”’ 
“And I thought him so stupid to-day! uot 
half as good as usual,”’ said Kate. 
**Do you always have such music?” 
** Almost always,’’ said Ada. ‘‘ How glad I 
am you agree with me in thinking it fine!” 
“Oh, [ beg your pardon! I thought it very 
poor,’’ sighed Charles, abstractedly. 
“And I did think Miss Preston’s solo horrid 
and everlasting,’’ snapped Kate. 
“Mercy! Did ever I see such persons? 
| You'd call the weather outrageous if I should 
| make the original remark, ‘It is a pleasant 
| day.’” 
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‘It #3 lovely,’? murmured Kate. 

**Yes, lovely,’’ echoed Charles, and looked 
hard at Kate. 

After dinner Ada, with much apparent re- 
luctance, departed for a mission school, leaving 
Kate to learn why Charles had come there, for 
I am sorry to say that this rude little lover had 
given Kate an “evasive answer’ every time 
she inquired his reasons for leaving home. 

Once in the street, Ada’s mind took an in- 
quiring posture, and she carried on quite a 
dialogue with it, thus :— 

“Why did he come?”’ 

“For Kate.” 

‘Will Kate be propitious ?” 

“Yes; she can’t stand out against obvious 
fate any longer ; third time never fails.’ 

“Why is it ex-engaged girls attract so much 
attention ?”’ 

“To quote from Shakspeare, * 

“* Things in motion sooner catch the eye 
Than what not stirs’ "— 

Here, happening to think she had not ar- 
ranged mentally a story for her Sabbath-school 
class, she quickly closed her dialogue, and 
hastened to think up Balaam as the most ap- 
propriate subject for that day, and probabiy 
—for she was of an allegorical turn of mind— 
looked upon herself as the preserving beast, 
who, speaking out, deterred Kate, a modern 
Balaam, from being hacked into little pieces 
by the sword of misplaced affection. 

Meantime, Charles made a direct and gen- 
tlemanly statement of the case to Kate, and 
awaited results. Kate said :— 

“Charles, dear, I do truly believe that I can 
love you dearly as my husband. You are 
manly and kind, and I am sure that, after 
years of devotion, without one ray of hope, I 
cannot doubt the strength of youraffection. 1 
have been foolish and ridiculous, and ought to 
have known years ago where my home was, 
but I didn’t; and perhaps I can appreciate it 
better, dwell in it more happily, sing in it more 
joyfully, after all these rumpled years, than if 
I had not been such a wanderer. I would 
give so much, though, to bring you such a 
dear, untrodden heart as you give me; but if 
you want me after all these silly years, I will 


come home like the poor prodigal son, sure I | 


have fed on nothing but the husk of affection, 
and sure, too, that I shall never tire of a home 
in your precious old heart.” 

And her true love—his little form all forgot- 
ten, the diminutiveness of his head utterly 
unnoticed in the immensity of love which 
beamed from his eyes, and the nose, now its 
owner was no longer in search of a wandering 
star, having lost its searching, inquiring as- 
pect—after all these years of weary waiting, 
clasped his long-sought, last-acquired, unde- 
niable little fact close to his heart, and said :— 

“‘So she’s my prodigal returned ; my darling 
little vagabond.” 


At this strange pet name, Katie said, ‘‘Oh, 
naughty !’’ and patted hischeek. The thought 
of his entire devotion to her through those 
long years made her feel decidedly weepy ; so, 
as Ada opened the door quietly. she saw two 
big tears rolling down over the busy little nose 
of her sister. She quickly closed the door, 
saying to herself, ‘‘ Reciprocity is luxuriant at 
last.”’ 

But “men must work, though women may 
weep ;’’ so Charles said ‘‘good-by !’’ and went 
to Valparaiso, hoping to come back in a year 
for Katie. 

Business did not flourish; things did not 
look so bright. One day Katie’s letter said 
that her impatient lover had given up business 
there; but, as he was on the way, he would 
take a trip across the Pacific, and so through 
the Old World home. Katie had left her school 
at the end of the school year, and had come 
home to prepare for her flitting. She rather 
thought it was too bad of Charles to take a 
whole year to go about having a nice time, 
while she was alone at home. Besides this, 
she must teach; it was not right to stay at 
| home while her father’s health was failing and 
poverty was staring them in the face. 

Poor little Katie! Her eyes seemed misty 
‘all the time, though not always filled with 
| tears; and one morning she awoke to find that 
| if she closed her left eye she could see nothing 
at all. Oh, what if she should be blind! Her 
heart had been subject to mediocre achings in 
time past, but they were noghing compared 
with the bitter ones she experienced now, as 
she pictured herself poor, and blind, and mis- 
erable, for she saw now how utterly wretched 
she should be if, after all these years, Charles 
should see she was not the one woman he could 
love forever. Her spirits and her depressed 
little nose lost all their activity; so a year 
passed. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





One day a little man comes to the door of 

the parsonage. It seems so quiet he is almost 
frightened. He has received no word for a 
month. What if his bird has flown? Death 
is such a strange, swift messenger! Has it 
stolen away from him her without whom life 
would be so dreary? He hears a tired, slow 
| step in the hall; the door opens; a weary, pa- 
| thetic little face looks up at him, and then 
becomes radiant with delight. He has been 
| kindly dealt with. 
The merry summer makes Kate young and 
| glad again, and when the trees are bearing 
| their rich fruits, so slowly filling out and ripen- 
| ing during the gone-by summer, she is taken 
to her nest, and in her happy home almost for- 
gets the days when life was so replete with 
| heartaches. 

One day this funny little woman, adorned 
with the idols that her husband had brought 
' from heathendom, went to the photographer’s. 
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When Ada received her picture, she frown- 
ingly ejaculated :— 

‘‘Heathenish ! ridiculous! To stick idols all 
over her, ant! then have her picture taken, to 
be handed down to posterity! When will 
there dawn in her a sense of the ‘ eternal fitness 
of things’ ?’’ 
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CARRIE’S DOINGS. 





BY BEATA. 
Is my bonnie Carrie weary 
Of her long summer morning’s play ? 
Seeking berries in the garden, 
Or at romps with Spotty Gray? 
“Her has gone away and left you, 
When you call, her will not mind; 
You wish would mamma leave her work 
And please come to help her find.” 


My darling kitten has done wisely, 
And with her mother gone to sleep: 
My kitten now must quiet be, 
And with her own dear mamma keep. 
Bring your chair and come beside me; 
Take Miss Delia on your knee; 
Nurse her well while Iam busy, 
And chatter thus right merrily. 


“You wish you might your Spotty find, 
You do so want to take a look. 
Sister says she has no mittens 
Like the Spotty in her book.” 
“Could not old pussy make her some ? 
Will not mamma show her how ?” 
But darling Spotty has good mittens, 
As you shall see, but not just now. 
“You are tired of Miss Delia, 
Would like sister’s slate to write.” 
There it is, with sponge and pencil; 
My pet may draw till dark, dark night. 
Speed the little active fingers 
Hither, thither, up and down; 
Earnest looks each tiny feature 
On the brow almost a frown. 


Is it for my Carrie’s mamma 
So many letters she would make ? 
“ Bean-poles, mamma! great big bean-poles; 
Carrie see the gardener take.” 
So it was with settled purpose 
Those zigzag, straggling lines were traced; 
Thought, in that wild baby scribbling, 
No two linés together placed. 


Little do we know the working 
In a mind of three years old; 
What thought or purpose there may be, 
How much is meant, though never told. 
O mothers! spare not care nor toil, 
To guide those opening souls aright; 
“Bring up this child for Me,” He saith, 
“I will your labor well requite.” 
Then trust Him. He will surely send 
The early and the latter rain; ; 
Sow ye the precious seeds of truth, 
An hundred-fold shall be your gain. 


—_— o> -_—— 
WHEREVER the speech is corrupted, so is the 
mind. 


WHEN a friend asks, there should be no to- 
morrow. 
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MY SCHOOL AT PINHOOK. 


BY MILTON T. ADKINS. 








LET me see; it was in the autumn of 1867, 
as I now remember, that I first got the idea in 
my head that 1 could teach, and ought to teach, 
other young ideas “how to shoot.’’ I won't 
say, just here, how much my financial status 
at that time had to do with the aforesaid idea, 
and its inception, but certain it is, that I re- 
solved to teach a school, provided I could get 
one. But as I now remember, I did not have 
much doubt on the subject of getting the school, 
and when the reader knows that 1 was only 
about nineteen years old, he or she will at ouce 
come to the conclusion that I entertained no 
doubt whatever as to my ability and qualifica- 
tions for the position of my youthful aspira- 
tions. There were two things which I had not 
learned, and which every young man must 
learn before there is the slightest possible 
chance of his ever amounting to anything in 
this world. For the benefit of other young 
men, I give them. ° 

First. A little learning is a dangerous thing. 
Second. The world will go along without you, 
young man, whether you succeed or not; 
whether you rise or fall. The first was writ- 
ten years ago by some one who knew; the 
other I don’t remember to have ever seen in 
any book except the world’s great book—hu- 
man nature. But I set out to tell about my 
school. 

I had gone to the village academy all my life 
almost, at least ever since I was a little white- 
headed urchin, old enough to sit in the front 
form, and my father had come to consider me 
almost a prodigy of learning; so when I men- 
tioned my idea to him, he at once fell into it. 
So, armed with his permission and blessing, 
and a clean pair of socks in my pocket, I went 
out into the busy world to make my fortune. 
About ten miles from where my father lived 
was a neighborhood known by the romantic 
appellation of Pinhook. How in this world it 
ever came honestly by such a name I know 
not; but thither I bent my steps, for, by some 
means, I learned that they wanted a school 
over there. 

It was August; my Sunday boots were too 
tight ; the roads were hot, dry, and dusty, and 
I was not accustomed to walking. I stopped 
every person I met and inquired the way to 
Pinhook. I was a firm believer in the doctrine 
that ‘‘in a multitude of counsel there is safety.’’ 
The result was, that I soon found myself com- 
pletely overwhelmed and confused by the ver- 
bose directions that were showered upon me 
by the garrulous countrymen whom I met. 

The August sun darted down his sultry rays ; 
my feet were blistered with walking in those 
tight boots. I was hungry and tired by the 
time I had travelled seven or eight miles ; and, 
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altogether, I began to think that school teach- 
ing, or rather school hunting, was not the pleas- 
aut occupation in practice that it was in theory. 

I was sitting by a wayside fountain condol- 
ing with my blistered feet and quoting the lines 
from Cainpbell :— 

“Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 

And robes the mountain in its azure hue,” 
when along came a great, lank, lumbering, 
lubberly specimen of humanity, dressed in 
homespun garb, and riding a dilapidated and 
ancient looking mule. 

The rider was gaily whistling ‘‘ Yankee Doo- 
dle,’ when his gallant charger suddenly cocked 
up his ears, and stopped in the road so shortly 
that Lanky was almost pitched by the force of 
gravity upon the ground. The gay tune was 
suddenly stopped by an emphatic and intensely 
disgusted ‘‘Darn it!’ which explosively es- 
caped his lips before he discovered the target 
at which the mule was aiming his ears. See- 
ing the manner in which he so nearly lost his 
gravity, I lost my own, and greeted the tableau 
with an audible smile, which only increased 
the pointed demonstrations of the mule, and 
the darning*exploits of his rider. 

***Mornin’, stranger,’’ when he had, with 


many persuasive, digging kicks induced the | 


stubborn animal to take a few mincing steps 
in my direction. ‘I rec’on this is the all-bun- 
ginest, stubbornest mule in all these diggin’s. 
I told dad the confounded critter’d take the 
sulks if he met anybody. Git up!” 

Thinking the “git up’’ might be intended for 
my benefit, I moved a little away until his 
muleship could contemplate me at a distance. 

“Oh, you needn’t move, stranger. I’m used 
to this animal's capers. You're a stranger in 
these parts, I ree’on, seein’ you ’re travellin’.’”’ 

I told him I was not very well posted as to 
the topography of the country, and finished by 
my usual inquiries as to how far, and what di- 
rection it was to Pinhook. 

“Pinhook? Lemme see. It must be about 
three mile, I rec’on, to Pinhook school-house.’’ 

“Which way do I go?” 

“Well, you keep this straight for’ard road 
till you come to the top of that red hill, you see 
yonder. Thar you’ll see a lane that goes off 
to the right—you go down that lane to the cor- 
ner of a new ground field—then you turn round 
the corner o’ that field ’n’ go straight on for 
about three-quarters of a mile, when you'll 
come to Squire Brandon’s house, a big white 
house on the right-hand side of the road ; then 
you’re in about a mile o’ Pinhook, ’n’ can’t 
miss your way.” 

“Have they any school there now?” 

“Not that I know of. Lizzie Smith kep’ 
school thar this summer; but her school’s 
out now. If school teachin’’s your business, 
stranger, you’d better stop and see Squire 
Brandon. He can tell you more about Pin- 
hook than any man in these parts, I ree’on. 
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The squire bosses sich things as that in this 
country, and if he says you can have the school 
you can git it without’n any more trouble.” 

‘‘And how far is it to the squire’s ?”’ 

***Bout two mile, I rec’on.”’ 

“Thank you! I dare say I shall find my 
way without much trouble.’”’ And bidding 
Lanky good day, I plodded on my dusty road. 

At last, after passing all the landmarks in 
my way-bill, 1 came to the large white house 
where I supposed Squire Brandon lived. It 
was a plain, substantial-looking farm-house, 
with a wide, shady yard in front of it. 

Ihad proceeded about half way from the gate 
to the front door, when a fierce growling under 
a shrub close to the path made me aware of the 
disagreeable presence of a large watch-dog. 
Now, of all things in this world, a large, fierce 
dog was the one thing of which I stood most in 
fear. I did not know what todo. I could see 
no one at the house. I tried speaking kindly 
to the brute, but he only grew worse. I thought 
of going back, and actually started toward the 
gate; but the interesting manner in which he 
erected his bristles and came forward to inves- 
tigate, persuaded me to abandon that plan. To 
run, beside being cowardly, was sure to bring 
on the very catastrophe which I wished to 
avoid. But what to do I could not tell. The 
dog was slowly but surely advancing. I had 
no weapon about me except a small pen-knife. 

ut there is nothing like the instinct of self- 
preservation. 

Casting around for some means of defense, 
my eye fell upon the low branches of a peach- 
tree, which stood near the path. Forgetting 
all about my tired limbs and sore feet, I sprang 
with all the agility of a squirre], and caught at 
the branches. Nota moment too soon, however, 
for as I sprang, that howling, yelping monster 
of a dog sprang after me, narrowly missing my 
feet as I drew them up to a place of safety. 
His rage, when he found I had escaped him, 
was terrible. He sprang into the air, yelling 
and gnashing his teeth ; and, finding this inef- 
fectual, he actually attempted to gnaw the tree 
down by the roots. 

‘John!’ I heard a feminine voice call on the 
other side of the house, ‘‘ John, those boys are 
after that fruit again.” 

Not till now did I notice that there was ripe 
fruit on the tree, and, concluding I needed some 
refreshment after my fright, I proceeded to test 
its quality, and found it excellent. 

‘John, them boys are gittin’ all that fruit.” 

I began to think that John might prove a 
more dangerous foe than Tiger ; but all things 
considered, I preferred to take the chances 
with that gentleman, rather than fall into the 
clutches of that ferocious monster still yelping 
and gnawing away at the root. But while di- 
viding my attention between the dog at the 
root and the fruit around me, I cast an occa- 
sional glance toward the corner of the house, 
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not knowing but what John might want to 
raise the shot-gun question on me. 

At last a step came around the house, but 
instead of being the stout, two-fisted gentle- 


man whom I expected to see, armed with a 


gun or a club, and demanding unconditional 


surrender, I saw through the shrubbery a beau- | 


tiful girl dressed in the freshest of white mus- 
lin, and heard the sweetest of feminine voices 
say, ‘‘ Begone, Tiger !”* 

I had a vague idea that this was addressed to 
the dog, and not to my humble self up there 
among the branches ; and the dog, too, seemed 
to understand it so, for, after a few parting 
yelps and growls, he went doggedly away to- 
ward the owner of the sweet voice and the 
fresh muslin. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,’’ I 
heard the voice say again. 


1 felt that this so aptly applied to myself, | 


that I immediately awoke to the consciousness 
that I was most thoroughly ashamed of myself. 
Shade of awkwardness! Not until I was re- 


lieved of that dog’s attentions did I realize to | 


the fullest extent the ludicrousness of my situ- 
ation. Here I was, at the door of the very man 


whose favor I most desired to secure, introduc- | 
ing myself in the character of a petty thief— 


and to that girl. 


Nearer came the white muslin down the | 


gravel path. 

“IT thought we gave you as much fruit this 
morning as you wanted. It isa wonder Tiger 
did not eat you up.”’ 

It was too much. I had always been a fa- 
vorite among the girls ever since I had diseov- 
ered the slightest tendency toward a moustache, 
and here I was actually being addressed by this 
one as a thief. I was desperate, and blurted 
out, ‘‘Beg your pardon, ma’am, but I don’t 
think you did give me any this morning, and I 
assure you that if I had noé climbed up here 
that dog would’’— 

She interrupted me with the usual and ortho- 
dox ‘‘Oh!”’ proper for such occasions, and then 
stood for a moment regarding me in speechless 
amazement. In a moment she comprehended 
the situation, and broke into an uneontrollable 
peal of merry laughter. While she was thus 
engaged, I climbed down from my perch, feel- 
ing—not sheepish, but most decidedly dogged. 

“IT wish to see Squire Brandon,’’ I said, as 
soon as her laughter would allow me to be 
heard, ‘‘does he live here ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; but he is not at the house. If you 
will come in, I will send for him. He is at 
work in that field over by the barn.” 

“Thank you! I will not trouble you further, 
but will go over there and see him.’’ And with 
my most stunning bow to the girl and a part- 
ing growl from the dog, I went toward the 
barn. 

**Good-morning, squire !”’ I said to the stout, 


| hearty-looking old gentleman whom I found 
sweating and grubding in a turnip lot. 

‘*Mornin’, stranger! Come over and take a 
seat.”’ 

Not seeing anything there to sit upon, I com- 
| promised by climbing to the top of the fence 

and sitting there. 

** Are you Squire Brandon ?”’ 

“Well, yes, I suppose so. Anything I can 

do for you? Want to get married?” 

I blushed, thought of the owner of the fresh 
| muslin, and made some kind of answer, the 
| precise tenor and effect of which I have never 
| been able to remember. 1 thought it funny 
| that he should ask me that question then and 
| there, at our first interview. 

“T am out looking for a school, squire,’’ I 
managed to say at last, ‘‘and came to see if 
| you could not render me some aid.”’ 

He stopped his work and leaned upon his 
hoe. 

**Did you ever teach school, young man?’’ 

I was obliged to say I had not. 

“They ’re a rough set down here. Why, 
they ’d run you off in half a day.’’ 
| I felt that he was looking upon me as the 
boy I was beginning to feel myself, and actu- 
ally put my hand to my lip to feel whether 
the moustache I had so tenderly cultivated for 
the last eight weeks was really there or not. 
I said something to the effect that I would be 
very glad to get the school, and would try to 
do the very best I could. 

“Wait till I get out, young man, when I will 
go to the house with you and see what can be 
done,” said the squire at last. 

ut it is needless to prolong this part of my 
story. The squire took me to the house and 
gave me a beautiful dinner, which, by the 
way, was very acceptable just then, and treated 
me with as much consideration as if I had not 
been cauglit like a thief in his front yard a few 
moments before. 

Among the other members of the family, I 
met at the table the heroine of my late adven- 
ture, and was pretty sure I noticed, when the 
farmer introduced me, an almost uncontrolla- 
ble desire on her part to laugh; and when I 
remembered how 1 must have looked, 1 could 
searcely refrain from joining her. 

The squire took his horse in the afternoon 
and rode through the neighborhood with me 
to see the patrons of the school, and before we 
returned that evening it was determined that 
1 should teach, and that the school should 
commence on the next Monday morning. 

How awkward I felt when, on that first 
morning, I marched into the old school-house 
at Pinhook, and saw the forty or fifty young 
men and young women and small boys and 
small girls ranged upon the seats, and eagerly 
waiting the coming of the ‘‘master!’”” How 
| the hot blood mounted to my cheeks! and how 
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large and ungainly and out of place my hands 
and feet felt! And how conscious I felt that 
they, every one, from the smallest to the great- 
est, were saying to themselves, ‘‘Why, he’s 
only a boy; 1’ll not mind him.’”” And when I 
reached my desk, and managed to take in at 
one sweeping glance the whole assemblage, I 
thought I saw many telegraphic glances ex- 
changed between sundry young gentlemen and 
young ladies on the back seats, which glances 
I interpreted to mean, ‘‘Oh, won’t we havea 
good time?’’ Those glances meant mischief, 


I felt sure, and I at once proceeded to read a 


using the rod for every petty offence. My 
predecessors had whipped on all occasions, 
insomuch that the boys had grown to expect 
nothing else. Jimmy evidently believed in 
the old regime, and, seeing his determination, 
1 was forced to gratify him by administering 


'a severe flogging, at the end of which he 


evinced a hasty desire to comply with my 
wishes. But Tommy gave me more trouble 
than any one else. Not that the boy meant 
any harm by his pranks. I could see well 


| enough that he did not. He was just simply 


set of rules which I had drawn up, by the | 


squire’s assistance. Among these rules was 
one setting forth that no sparking or courting 
could be allowed, which I read with great em- 
phasis. The next thing was to take down 
their names. This required some time, and 
when it was done I had somewhat worn off 
the embarrassment, and began to feel myself 
master of the situation. 

I was to board with the squire, and he was 


sending two to my school. One was the fair | 
proprietor of the white muslin, and the other | 
| hood. 


was a mischief-making, fun-loving boy, named 
Tommy. In less than an hour I caught him 
in the act of throwing a paper ball across the 
room. 

“Tommy, come to me!’’ in tones I tried to 
make severe and awful. 

He came. 

“What were you doing, Tommy ?” 

** Nothing.’ 

“What must I do with boys for doing nothing, 
Tommy ?”’ 

“IT don’t know.” 

“Go to your seat, Tommy, and don’t do so 
any more, or I will be compelled to punish 
you severely.”’ 





| 


brimful and running over with mischief. An 
old lady lived near the school-house, who kept 
a great many ducks. One day she caught 
Tommy throwing stones at them, and came up 
with a long and bitter complaint against the 
young culprit. 

“Tommy, come to me,” I said that evening, 
after lessons were over. 

He came. 

“Tommy, did you throw stones at Mrs. 
Henson’s ducks this morning?” 

‘*Yes, sir.” 

With all his faults, he would not tell a false- 


“Why did you do that, Tommy?” 

No answer. 

‘‘Are you sorry you did so?” 

“Te, oe.” 

“Do you think you Would do so again if I 
were to let you off this time?” 

His eyes lighted up immediately. 

‘*No, sir, I won’t do so any more.”’ 

Ah, Tommy, Tommy! The frailty of human 
promises! In less than a week Mrs. Henson 
comes stalking to the door in a towering pas- 
sion, swinging aloft a dead duck, which she 


| flings in upon the floor with a resounding 
| thump, and calls upon you to look upon your 


Thus passed my first day as a teacher; and | 


when at Jast I dismissed them and went wearily 


home, I began to realize to a limited extent | 


the arduous task I had undertaken—that of 
watching, controlling, and training forty or 
fifty young, active minds. One day two boys, 
Jimmy and John, had a fight, and when I 
called them into the house Jimmy flatly re- 
fused. 

“Come into the house, Jimmy." 

No answer. 

“Jimmy, will you come into the house ?” 

ec No.” 

“You won’t?”’ 

“a 

“Jimmy, do you know you are doing wrong, 
very wrong ?’’ 

No answer. 

Here was a quandary. I racked my brains 
for some time to think of a plan to fit this 


| 


| 
| 


case. I had set out with the theory that a | 


school could be governed by reason, and by 
appealing to the pride and self-respect of my 
students, much better than by the old plan of 


| 


sad work. There was no help for it. This 
really was a fault that must be corrected. 
The proof was conclusive, and, much as it 
pained me, I was obliged to punish the boy. 
I have sometimes thought that I did wrong to 
whip the boy, although I felt that 1 was doing: 
right. Perhaps some other punishment would 
have done as well. It was a long time before 
Tommy quite forgave me, and became the 
same frank, joyous boy he was before. 

But, gentle reader, aren’t you getting tired 
of these details? Don’t you wish I’d hurry 
on to the part where the lovecomes in? Bah! 
Can’t you read one story without the never- 
failing ingredient of love? But for your sake 
I’ll admit that I did fall in love with the 
squire’s daughter—she of the white muslin and 
the sweet gentle voice. Before the school was 
a quarter gone, I thought her hair and eyes 
the darkest, her cheeks and lips the reddest, 
and her hands the smallest and whitest I had 
ever seen. I fancied, too, that she knew I 
cared for her, and that she cared a little for me 
in return. Did we not walk home together 
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evenings, after school, talking and loitering | 
pleasantly by the way? Did we not gather 
apples together Saturdays, I bringing into re- 
quisition my climbing propensities, and think- 
ing the while how pretty she looked as she 
stood under the old trees and caught the fruit 
which showered about her? Often and often 
did we laugh together over our first meeting. 
Well, on the very evening my school was out, 
I asked her to be mine, when, to my intense 
disgust, she told me that she was engaged to 
be married at Christmas. 

Don’t blame me because this story does not 
turn out in the regular orthodox manner. 
I’m sure I did all I could to bring about such 
a result. How was I to know that she was 
engaged to Hugh Stokeley, my oldest and 
handsomest student—he that sat away back on 
the hindmost seat, and seemed never to look 
at or think of the girls? 

I am sorry. I felt more miserable over it | 
than you do, I dare say. I resolved myself 
into an indignation meeting as regarded her, a 
meeting of condolence as regarded myself, and 
a—well, an exterminating meeting as regarded 
Hugh. I felt savage enough to have fought a 
free fight with a tiger, and miserable enough 
to have committed suicide. But let that go; 
it ts over and passed now. Hugh has a sister, | 
a mere child she was then; but in the last | 
three years, as I have sat there behind that old 

| 


desk, I have watched her growing up into the 
fairest and sweetest little woman that ever the | 
sun shone on. And, as I have thus watched 
her, something within my heart has grown 
with her growth, and strengthened with her 
strength, until I have acquired a wonderful 
way of thinking of her where the future is 
concerned. 

Dear little Nora! I once thought I loved 
Emma Brandon, but I know now that I never 
did ; it was only my boyish fancy. I saw her 
last evening playing with her babe upon her 
knee, and Hugh standing proudly by; yet I 
did not feel the smallest pang of regret at see- 
ing their happiness. Heigh-ho! I fear I am 
growing tiresome and prosy. I have taught 
several schools at dear old Pinhook since that 
first one I set out to tell you about. I still 
board at the squire’s. Tommy has quit many 
of his pranks, and we are fast growing into a 
firm friendship. In two weeks more my ses- 
sion will be out. It is my last school. Come 
over, friends, and hear our “spelling bee ;’’ 
and then, before you go, just whisper in my 
ear your opinion of that quiet little fairy over 
there by the window, and tell meif I am not | 
amply revenged on Hugh. I was over at her 
father’s house last evening, as I have been | 
many evenings before, and next Christmas— | 
but there, I will not tell you another word. | 

| 
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KEEP out of a hasty man’s way for a while. 


MRS. PAGE’S LIFE HISTORY. 


My friend Eliza Page—as she was when I 
first knew her, thirty years agou—might easily 
have been idealized by some painter into a 
type of a beautiful young mother, who hushes 
her baby, or teaches older babies their cate- 
chism; or, with children playing about her, 
lifts from a lapful of snowy work her comely, 
well-contented face upon the visitors to the 
Academy. Mrs. Page’s lot was not less pleas- 
ant than herself. Married several years toa 
lawyer in good country practice—a thoroughly 
agreeable man, whom his friends loved and 
the world in general liked—she was mistress 
of a pretty house, and mother of a nursery full 
of well-looking, well-ordered children. On 
the particular evening which I have fixed for 


| her introduction to the reader, we shall find 
| her sitting at the open library window, which 


looks first on gay flower-beds, and then across 
tangles of summer greenery, away over one of 


{ 
those lovely bays on our southwestern coast. 


My friend’s cap, under which smooth bands of 
very fair hair glisten, is dainty in its neatness ; 
so is her blue muslin, which becomes its wearer 
well, and not the less because, like the furni- 
ture of the room, and everything about her, it 
shows care, taste, and economy, rather than 
costliness. A work-basket at Mrs. Page’s 
feet, and tiny rows of mended socks on the 
table at her elbow, bear witness to her active 
needle. This, however, was exchanged an 
hour ago for the book which lies half-open on 
her knee—one of Miss Bremer’s charming 
novels; and that it has sent the reader into a 
day-dream, you may tell by the fashion in 
which one foot is beating tattoo to her thoughts, 
and the abstracted sort of smile which ripples 
now and then over her whole face. Frank 
Page had bought the book in the city the week 
before, to beguile his journey home, and had 
piqued his wife’s curiosity by declaring the 
heroine—whose Christian name was the same 
as her own—to be her very counterpart. And 
Mrs. Page, when she came to read the novel, 
really did find a striking likeness to herself. 
Both the Elizas were of middle height, fair, 
with clear complexions ; they were both happy 
in their husbands and children, made puddings 
and shirts, detested disorder, dirt, and flies, 


| and had an equal penchant for well-scrubbed 
| floors and clean table-linen. 


One, and only 
one, episode of the story, however, had made 


| the flesh-and-blood Eliza feel herself outdone 


by her shadowy counterpart ; for Miss Bremer’s 
heroine, in the midst of all her duties, and 
without neglecting any of them, finds time to 
write a book. She carefully keeps the secret 
of her authorship till, when the children are 
growing up, a good sum of money is wanted 
for an extensive tour, which is to include the 
whole family. Then the mother astonishes 
them all, by confessing that the story, over 
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which they had laughed and cried by turns, 
was of her own writing. She brings out the 
money the publisher had paid her, packs her 
husband, with all the boys and girls, off on 
their travels, reserving for herself the enjoy- 
ment,*during their absence, of superintending 
a house-painting from attic to cellar. To Mrs. 
Page this idea seemed not only new, but about 
the best thing she had ever seen in print ; and, 
thinking it over, she determined to adopt the 
notion and act upon it. 

** Don’t I know exactly the sort of tale Miss 
Bremer means ?”’ soliloquized Eliza, as she lay 
back in the easy-chair. ‘It couldn’t have 
been anything in the style of the ‘Scottish 
Chiefs’ or the Waverley novels. No. Just the 
same sort of book as Miss Austen’s ‘Emma,’ I 
should faney. I recollect, when I read that, 
thinking how odd it was that a tale such as 
anybody could write, all about every-day sort 
of folks, should be so interesting that I couldn’t 
lay the book down. Dear me! I remember all 
the people now—Emma and her father, and 
that coneeited, money-hunting clergyman, Mr. 
—Mr—lI forget his name; but he got a disa- 
greeable wife, and I was so glad he didn’t 
marry Emma! Then there was the chatty old 
maid. You felt justasif you’d had tea with 
her scores of times; I’m sure Miss Austen 
had. Of course, they were all people she 
knew quite well, and she set down things just 
as shed seen them happen. That’s one way, 
and a good one it must be, to write a capital 
novel. 
don’t find out the method,’ she went on, 
musingly. ‘I shall adopt the same plan—tell 
precisely the things that have happened to me 
and my friends, only altering names, and so 
on. And not one word will I say to Frank 


| deed. 


for show. Now, however, Eliza filled him, 
dipped an entirely new pen, decided on an ap- 
propriate name for her story, which came as 
pat as butter into her mind, and behold our 
impromptu authoress fairly at work. In a 
minute the title aforesaid, ‘‘My Life History,” 
stood written in a clear hand at the top of the 
page, and the writer, pausing to admire the 
same, felt herself an authoress truly and in- 
Of course she was to be her own hero- 
ine, the only question being should she intro- 
duce herself to her readers in the cradle, or in 
grown-up young lady condition. Wisely, as I 
take it, Mrs. Page decided the point on a 
ground which showed some knowledge of 
novel-reading human nature. ‘1’ll skip the 


| time when I was quite young,” she thought, 


“even my school days—not but that I could 
tell some good stories about them—and I’1l 
begin when I was turned eighteen, just before 
my engagement, so as to make that the first 
thing; everybody likes offers and weddings. 
Don’t I remember, when we read English his- 


| tory at school, all the girls liked Henry VIII.’s 
| reign best, because he got married oftener than 


any of the other kings?’’ Acting upon this 
principle, Eliza wrote down, “Quite at the 
beginning of the present century Mrs. Aylmer, 
a clergyman’s widow, settled with her four 
young daughters in a country house. On the 
very day after their arrival, as they were sit- 
ting at dinner, there came a violent ring at the 


| hall-door.’’ 


It’s so easy, I wonder more people | 


So far the ‘Life History” had progressed 


| smoothly; but here was a hitch at the third 


about it till the book is written and sold. I | 


can just fancy what great eyes Frank will 
make when he sees—let me think, it won’t do 
to fix the price at too much, or I may be dis- 
appointed—well, say one hundred and fifty 
pounds. I shall get as much as that at the 
very least.’’ 

The notion of such a stupendous sum, and 
to be arrived at, too, by comparatively easy 
means, was sufficiently exciting to make Mrs. 
Page walk up and down the room, absorbed in 
calculations of all that might be done with it. 
Presently, however, she made a full stop, 
pursed up her pretty mouth with severe deter- 
mination, and exclaimed aloud, ‘* No, nothing 
comes of building castles in the air; the way 
is to set to work to realize them.”’ 

Eliza had evidently made up her mind to 
begin at once. The preliminaries were easy 
enough. There was a supply of foolscap, 
ready ruled, in one of the library drawers. 
She took a quire, found a little gilt Cupid that 
held ink. Frank had bought it years back, 
when they were abroad on their wedding-tour ; 
but up to this time his godship had only served 


sentence. Would it be quite en régle to bring 
so important a personage as ‘‘ dear Frank,” with 
such scant ceremony, upon the scene? to plump 
him down, as it were, at once before the reader, 
without due warning? Did not the rules of 
art demand at least a page explanatory, de- 
scriptive, or something of the sort, by way of 
background to the hero’s first appearance? A 


| grave question this, and not to be easily set- 


tled. Mrs. Page, staring at the foolscap, and 
rubbing her nose very hard, as if the solution 


| of the difficulty lay with that organ, began 


| to feel quite bewildered. 





Five, ten minutes 
passed, and still not another word had been 
written, when nurse appeared at the door; a 
shade of surprise, smoothed over by civility, on 
her face. 

‘* Please, ma’am,”’ said nurse, ‘I’ve took the 
liberty to put the children to bed—they were 
so tired, and baby’s getting quite fractious.” 

Her mistress took out her watch. ‘Oh, 
nurse, it #3 late indeed ; you should have called , 
me half an hour back. I’ll be up directly.” 

As she spoke she gathered her materials into 
a drawer, turned the key upon them, and then 
hurried away up stairs, to be greeted by baby 
Charley with a crescendo how] when she opened 
the nursery door. 

“However could I forget him one moment— 

















the darling!’ thought mamma, as she covered 
Charley with kisses. ‘If I fancied this writ- 
ing scheme would interfere with my duties, 1’d 
give it up at once; but that it never shall.’’ 

Baby was soon appeased, and cooing like a 
little dove; and by and by mamma, as she 
watched him drop off into a happy sleep, found 
her thoughts run again in the channel of the 
magnum opus. Not that she was meditating 
the action of the story; no. Mamma was too 
busy, vulgarly speaking, in counting her chick- 
ens before they were hatched. Now she had 
quite made up her mind to what object that 
honorarium of one hundred and fifty pounds 
was to be devoted. Not one penny of it should 
be touched till this darling child had left school ; 
then what a famous fund there would be to- 
wards college expenses! Of course he must 
get a scholarship, and no doubt a fellowship 
afterwards, then a college living, and the next 
minute mamma would certainly have seen 
Charley into bishop’s lawn-sleeves, had not 
nurse, who was putting away his things, cut 
short her speculations by asking, as she held up 
asmail garment, ‘‘ Don’t you think, ma’am, it’s 
quite time baby was shortened? He’s turned 
four months, and, bless his heart, he grows like 
flowers in May !”’ 

Mrs. Page gave a little sigh, as she agreed 
with nurse that it really was time to “‘ shorten’’ 


Charley ; for she knew she must be busier than | 
usual with her needle for a fortnight to come ; | 


as, indeed, she was. And then, before the last 
tuck had been run in baby’s last frock, back 
eame her eldest boys, the twins, James and 
Frank, from school for the holidays; and you 
may fancy Mrs. Page found quite work enough 
without authorship, for six weeks at least. 
And when the boys had gone back to school, 
guests far less welcome appeared in the shape 
of measles and whooping-cough. There could 
be little rest and no leisure for mamma while 
all her little ones were spotted with measles or 
whooping in chorus like so many miniature Red 
Indians. 
for weeks together ; and afterwards, when her 
own children were recovering, she had time to 
find out that both these epidemics were raging 
in the town—to go through narrow lanes into 
close cottages, and see the darlings of other 
mothers wasting away, often for sheer want of 
the judicious care which had helped her own 
through these trials of childhood. Eliza Page 
was not the woman to keep aloof from her 
poor neighbors at such a time. 
quietly she gave up book and pen—all, indeed, 
but her pressing home duties. From house to 
house she went ; often bringing hope, and al- 
ways comfort with her. The poor mothers 
clung to her, and were disposed to follow the 
simple rules she laid down, all the more be- 
cause, as they said, she had brought her own 
little ones through bravely; all the more, too, 
because she bestowed actual help as well as 
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Night and day she was head-nurse | 


Cheerfully and | 
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rules. All that she could spare herself, or beg 
from others, Mrs. Page gave wisely as well 
as generously. She made wholesome messes, 
which were gratefully appreciated by the sick 
little folks, at whose bedside she watched many 
a night that autumn and winter. Spring came 
at last; and what if it brought no money from 
the publisher? I imagine that the sight of cer- 
tain wan, small faces, which but for her would 
too surely have been missing from church and 
school—that these drew happier tears into the 
little woman’s eyes, and sent a warmer thrill 
to her heart, than any literary success could 
have bestowed. 

Well, the “Life History” once fairly laid 
aside, made no progress whatever year after 
year. Baby Charles had been superannuated 
by baby Tom; and Tom, in his turn, by wee 
Annie. And, still months and seasons came 
and went ; always to find Mrs. Page the busiest 
of mothers and managers: a great deal too 
busy to do more with her pen than write a let- 
ter in a leisure half hour. And, now, here 
were the elder girls in their teens, grown quite 
over their mother’s head, and actually begin- 
ning to want to be chaperoned! Not that Eliza 
had ever entirely given up the literary scheme. 
She would occasionally unlock the drawer, take 
a forlorn peep at her foolscap, and make a des- 
perate determination of beginning in earnest 
next Monday. But, as ‘next Monday” always 
brought next Monday’s work, and so on for 
| Tuesday, Wednesday—indeed, all the days in 
the week, it is not surprising that ten full years 
were gone, and yet not another line added to my 
friend’s story. At this epoch, Master Charley 
was emerging out of tunies; and I am sure it 
was the sight of her handsome boy, in all the 
discomfort and pride of ‘his first round jacket 
and corduroys, which set mamma thinking that 
some decided steps must be taken towards re- 
alizing a certain fund for college expenses. 
Her first notion that the book could easily be 
written in odd half-hours or so, she had long 
scouted as impracticable; but just now she 
really had a few days of comparative leisure 
on hand, and why shouldn’t she make over the 
week’s housekeeping to one of the girls, and 
regularly devote her time to authorship, at 
least till her husband’s return? For Mr. Page 
had gone to town, and there business would 
keep him the next fortnight. 

Eliza was determined not to let her resolu- 
tion slacken. One day she spent in finishing 
off the work she had in hand; in balancing ac- 
| counts, and returning a few calls. Then, in 

the evening, she summoned her eldest daugh- 

ter Jane into the store-room. A bright, hand- 
| some girl was Jane Page, with a sweet face 
| like her mamma’s, only she had copied Mr. 
| Page in her dark hair and eyes. As to the lat- 

ter, they danced with delight when mamma 
| gave her the housekeeping keys, and promoted 
| her to the new dignity. 
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“T have taught you housekeeping, Jenny, | to be neglected for authorship—and then, can- 


and now I should like you to try your hand at 
it by yourself next week. You can’t begin 
better than while your papa is away ; but my 
love’—and now mamma, lowering her voice, 
confided to Jane her anxiety with respect to 
the weekly bills, for some little time past heav- 
ier than usual. 

**Do you think cook can be dishonest, mam- 
ma?” asked Jane. ‘Why, you remember 
what a first-rate character Mrs. Simpson gave 
her ?”’ 

**No-o-0,”’ was the dubious reply. Mamma, 
unsuspicious by nature, never thought down- 
right ill of others till the last minute. 

**No, Jane; I’ve watched closely, and if she 


had given things away I must have known. | 
But the bills are too heavy, that’s certain. She | 


is wasteful in the kitchen, I think. However, 


you will take notice, and if you see anything | 


wrong come to me at once.’’ Jane nodded 
assent, and her mother went on: ‘‘ You are to 


order dinner and everything, you know. Now, | 


to-morrow order the cold sirloin; it was hardly 
more than cut to-day, and—let me see—rice 
pudding.”’ 

“OQ mamma, not rice. Roly-poly, please, 
this once. Currant and raspberry roly-poly. 
That’s what Charley and the little ones like 
best of all; do let us have it, as it’s my first 
housekeeping day.”” And Jane clasped her 
hands with a gesture of mock entreaty, which 
nobody could have withstood. 

Mrs. Page smiled. ‘‘ Very well, Jenny ; so it 
shall be; only not too much jam, remember.”’ 

Off went mamma’s proxy in high spirits, jing- 
ling her keys down the passage, and presently 
there were all the children shouting for joy 
over Jane’s new dignity and the prospect of 
to-morrow’s pudding. Punctual as clock-work 
was Mrs. Page’s household. She herseif saw 
both servants and her young people up stairs 
to bed betimes, and by eleven o’clock all the 
house was dark and sleeping. This night, how- 
ever, Eliza’s candle was burning still. Not 
feeling sleepy after she went up stairs, she had 
changed her gown for a warm dressing-wrap, 
and sat down tosewan hour, over a little frock 
she was braiding for Annie. Her thoughts, 
meantime not less busy than her fingers, were 
fixed on literary labors. She had succeeded in 
rearranging her ideas; had contrived a really 
clever introduction and quite a chain of inci- 
dents, when the hall clock struck half-past 

«twelve. Mrs. Page started to her feet. “I 
may as well begin my work at once,’ she 
thought ; “now the house is quiet and my time 
isallmyown. I shouldn’t sleepa wink if I lay 
down with my hend full of my story; why not 
go down stairs, make up the kitchen fire, and 
write away there til! I feel tired and sleepy?” 


| die in hand, opened the door very softly, and 


| went along the passage on tiptoe. One minute 
| she stopped at sundry doors, listening to the 
soft, regular breathing of the young sleepers 
inside ; then stole down stairs, and crossed the 
hall silent-footed as a thief, to the kitchen. 
| The door was shut, as she had seen it when 
she went up to bed; she opened it softly. The 
next moment Mrs. Page had dropped her can- 
dlestick on the threshold in blank amazement. 
| Was this actually her own kitchen or not? A 
| glorious fire blazed half-way up the chimney ; 
| the parlor lamp, turned up to its full height, 
| stood on the table, which was covered with a 
elean damask tablecloth, and glittering with 
_ glass and silver. The best China service was 
laid for four; the cold sirloin graced the top of 
| the table; at the bottom was half a tongue and 
veal-pie ; a smoking dish of eggs-and-bacon sa- 
| luted Eliza’s nostrils with a savory smell, and 
| on the brass cat before the fire a comfortable- 
looking pile of buttered toast was simmering. 
| There could be no doubt as to what sort of 
household fairies she owed this uncommonly 
cheerful perspective; for fronting her at the 
head of the table sat Mrs. Cook, lier mouth full 
of toast, and Jemima, housemaid, opposite 
cook. Both ladies in Sunday black silks, in 
ringlets, and smart caps with ribbons stream- 
ing half-way down their backs. Their lace 
collars and sleeves Eliza recognized as part of 
her daughter’s wardrobe, and also the bracelet 
on cook’s red arm: a pretty French bracelet it 
was of Jane’s, which had disappeared a fort- 
night before. At the right hand of its present 
wearer, a serious footman, from a neighboring 
house, was paying his respects to the cold beef, 
while Jemima affectionately piled the plate of 
her sailor sweetheart with bacon and eggs. 
Mercy on us! What a simultaneous start 
the supper-party gave when the servants saw 
their bewildered mistress standing, like the 
statue of the Commander, in the doorway! 
Jemima’s sailor vanished through a window ; 
Jemima herself, rushing into the pantry, there 
relieved her feelings by hysteric sereeches ; 
while the serious footman never tried to stir, 
but turned green and yellow in the face, and 
sat quivering, as if he were some monstrous 
jelly. Mrs. Cook alone displayed a courage 
equal to the present or, indeed, any emergency. 
At the moment of the interruption she was 
| just tossing off a glass of porter. She coolly 
' finished it, drew the back of her hand across 
| her lips, and then, rising with a regular stand- 
up-and-confront-me air, faced her mistress. 
“Please to suit yourself, mum,” said cook, 
majestically, before the other had found breath 
| tospeak. ‘‘ Hileave your place this day month. 
| Ladies,” with withering emphasis, “hi ’ave 





So she folded up the frock, brushed out her | lived with, and bin allus ‘appy to serve ; but to 


hair, and eurled it—that was not by any means 


’ave a missus cum a-prowlin’ about my kitching 
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hall hours of the night, in curl-papers, too, an’ 
nothink better nor a dressing-gown; that’s 
wuigarity hi aint used to put hup with.’”’ 

Here was a striking scene for a chapter in 
dhe life-history, to say nothing of a very satis- 
factory solution to the rise in weekly bills. 


Unpleasant as the affair might be, the comic | 


element in it was so strong that Mrs. Page 
could hardly keep her countenance when the 
footman, going down on his knees, besought 


her not to tell his master, under a fire of con- | 
| and the last flag, improvised out of a pocket- 


temptuous reproach for want of pluck from 
his lady-love. The fellow was glad to sneak 
off, and Eliza sent her two damsels up stairs, 
with orders to pack their boxes for a departure 
at daybreak. Cook tried hard to carry matters 
with a high hand, but a few resolute words 
and a threat of the police soon cowed her, and 
Mrs. Page, having satisfied herself that none of 
her valuables were taking leave with the de- 
linquents, saw them both off by 7 A.M. But, 


alas! what literary leisure was to be looked | 


for when Betsey the nursemaid had to be maid- 
of-all-work for the nonce, her mistress, of 
course, taking Betsey’s place in the nursery? 
’ Of course, the whole family had to wait upon 
themselves, an arrangement which was not 
quite so much fun to mamma as to her young 
people. They were busy and important all 
day about the house, and I may say of Jane’s 
roll-pudding, made by her own hands, that all 
plates were sent up twice, and everybody de- 
clared it the very best that had ever been put 
upon table. 

Well, the servants had been dismissed in 
April, and here was my friend with the bustle 
of mid-summer holidays about her before a 
suitable new cook and house-maid had been 
found and fairly broken in to what every mis- 
tress of a house calls her “ways.” And all 
this time poor Eliza longed in vain for some 
single day of leisure over her book, and sighed 
secretly because it seemed further off than 
ever. Quite at the end of June, however, her 
patience was to be rewarded. All her young 
people, from the tallest to the shortest, were 
invited to spend the first of July with Mrs. 
Asprey. Mrs. Asprey, one of those hearty, 
genial old ladies who delight to see young, 
happy faces about them, had brought the invi- 
tation herself, and, taking a paper from her 
reticule, had read therefrom such a programme 
of the entertainments as set everybody longing. 
A young party, more than fifty in number, 
were to eat junkets and strawberries on her 
lawn ; they were to make hay in the meadow ; 
there was to be cricket, trap-ball, dancing, 
archery, and fire-works in the evening, an an- 
nouncement at which the boys set up a loud 
hurrah. ‘Mind you all come quite early, di- 
rectly after breakfast,’’ said the good old lady, 
looking around with a benevolent air, as she 
put her list back into her pocket. ‘I don’t 
invite you, my dear,” she added, nodding to 


| on al-fresco merry-making. 
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Eliza. ‘‘The day’s rest and quiet at home 
will do you a world of good. You know you 
can trust the dear young people to me.’’ 

As to the “dear young people,”’ they thought 
the first of July never would come, and mamma 
longed for it hardly less than the juniors. It 
came at last, as bright a morning as ever smiled 
The joyous party, 
were started by half-past nine; and, watched 
by papa and mamma from the hall door till 
the ringing voices had died in the distance, 





handkerchief, was lostamongthetrees. ‘Why, 
Bessie,’’ said Mr. Page, as they turned to enter 
the house together, ‘‘ you ’ll hardly know what 
to do with yourself to-day. Unluckily, I have 
a world of business on my hands, and must 
ride over to Yaxley at twelve. You won’t 
see anything of me before dinner-time.”’ 

‘Not know what to do with myself?’’ 
thought Eliza, with a smile. ‘If Frank could 
only guess how her day would be spent!’ 
She gulped down a strong desire to disclose 
the secret; bid her husband good-by, with an 
assurance that he need not fear her being dull; 
and in five minutes’ time found herself actually 
alone for all the hours between ten and the six 
o’clock dinner. Could a finer chance for au- 
thorship ever have presented itself? Mrs. 
Page lost no time in bringing out her foolscap ; 
she shook her head somewhat mournfully over 
the yellow paper, with its faded handwriting ; 
the ink, too, had dried to dust in her gilt cupid. 
This she filled afresh, put another new pen 
into her holder, and sat down in the best mood 
possible for work. But here, at the very out- 
set, was the old difficulty of Frank’s presenta- 
tion. The appropriate introduction which had 
come to her mind so readily on the night of 
the kitchen adventuré was lost entirely, and 
for the life of her she could think of nothing 
in its place. So there Eliza sat some minutes, 
decorating her blotting-paper with those flour- 
ishes which are equally the resource of poets 
when the rhyme is not forthcoming, and of 
prosists when the sentiment or the situation 
refuses to be ‘“‘got up.’’ Could she do better, 
after all, than keep to her old beginning? 
“It is simple, certainly, and quite in Miss 
Austen’s style,’’ said the historian, rather 
doubtfully, executing meanwhile an extraordi- 
nary flourish ; ‘‘and yet I hardly know ; a foot- 
man, now, it would be quite natural to bring 
in by ringing a bell; but a gentleman, and’’— 
But here the important deliberation was cut 
short by the unexpected apparition of cook, 
who, at this juncture, burst into the room, her 
face grewsome with fright and soot. ‘‘ Please 
‘um! laws ’um! get, this minute, out of the 
house; it’s all afire!’’ gasped out the woman. 

Eliza was not much alarmed; the thought 
flashed into her mind that cook must have 
been drinking. ‘“‘What is the matter? Do 
speak quietly,’’ she said, looking up. 
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“Lawk ‘um, speak quiet with the house Here Eliza gavea sudden start ata peal from 
burning double quick over our ’eads, and all | her own door-bell. It actually sounded like a 
my beautiful preserves a-bilin’ on the fire, an’ | reverberation out of the story. And, how pro- 
wagon loads of soot dropped into ’em from the | yoking! there was the housemaid answering it 
chimbley?” Cook wrung her hands over the | already, before she could charge her on no ac- 
picture she had drawn. | count to let nobody in! ° j 
Cook’s mistress was sorry, too, about the “Only somebody wants to see Frank, thank’ 
preserves, but determined to take things easily, | goodness!"’ So Mrs. Page congratulated her- 
“Your kitchen chimney is on fire, that’s all,” | self as she caught a man’s voice quite strange | 
she said, quietly, and made her way towards | to her, inquiring for her husband ; but after a 
the scene of the catastrophe: “don’t beafraid, | short parley, the housemaid throwing open the ’ 
Cook, it’s all solid stone, and there’s no dan- | room above, announced “ Mr. Dukes.”’ ] 
ger whatever; we'll get the register shut, and | There stood a complete stranger, all bow and I 
then the soot will burn itself out without fur- | smile, before her. Mr. Dukes was nota man of ] 
ther mis 2 particularly engaging appearance. He owned ] 
They had just reached the kitchen when a | g thick-set person, a bilious, brazen face, and t 
report which shook the house saluted their | a voice, when he spoke, as brazen as his face. 1 
ears, and down in a moment came the whole | His waistcoat, of a striking color, displayed a ] 
chimneyful of soot, covering walls, floor, and | gold chain and eyeglass; but the rest of his at- h 
ceiling, and putting both mistress and maid in | tire had a smack of shabbiness, and his wrist- ] 
full mourning suits from top to toe. A minute | bands were none of the cleanest. ) 
afterwards, when they could just see across the | “Allow me to introduce myself, ma’am, as t 
place, there stood Jerry, the Irish gardener, on | an old friend of the family,” said Mr. Dukes, a 
the hearth, in an heroie attitude, as black as if hurriedly, observing that the lady looked rather 8 
he had just come down the chimney itself, with | more surprised than pleased to see him; ‘an Pp 
his master’s fowling-piece in his hand. old friend of Mr. Page’s family I should say. d 
“Och, misthress, dear!" cried Jerry, as soon | I’m come twenty miles out of my road to day, b 
as he caught sight of her, ‘‘an’ ’tis I that have just to shake hands with Frank Page. Pray, Zi 
saved yer lives an’ the house an’ all, by firing | excuse me, ma’am, but I could not resist the h 
up the chimbly, an’ bringing all the blacks | pleasure of making the acquaintance of my old Ie 
down; thankful I am for that same chance, | schoolfellow’s wife. My father—poor man, he 
an’ proud I'll be all me life to have done it, | has been dead years now !—was his father’s so- Vv 
an’ never a bit will I think of me eyesight gone | licitor, and we were boys together. You must n 
entirely, an’ me hair burnt off me head.” | have heard my name, ma’am—Henry Clinton al 
Poor Eliza! It really was too provoking to Dukes—the same as my poor father’s.”’ n 
hear the man glorifying himself for all the mis- | While the new-comer was speaking, he had te 
chief his ignorance had occasioned. Nobody | stood, his chain in his right hand, jerking out th 
could persuade him that the chimney was fire- | his sentences With an action as if he were tell- D 
proof, and that all the harm done was in con- | ing them off on the links. Now, dropping it, th 
sequence of his stupid blunder, so determined | he held out his hand, and Eliza, in honor of his p: 
was Jerry to see himself in the light of a hero patronymic—which was perfectly familiar to st 
and martyr. Jerry escaped with hair well | her from hearsay as that of the familydawyer— er 
singed, and a blister or so; but of course all met him with hers half way, begging him to be B 
edibles, both in kitchen and larder, were spoiled | seated. A long conversation followed, chiefly in 
with soot and smuts, to say nothing of at least | kept up by the stranger, who showed himself co 
a fortnight’s scrubbing for cook and a char- | well acquainted with the Pages of the last gene- n¢ 
woman. | ration, recognized some family portraits on the hi 
| wall, and described the place in Lancaster ou 
It really required no small force of resolution County, the hall and grounds—which had all, " 
to resume literary labors after an interlude of | long before Eiiza’s marriage, passed into other on 
so much worry and disturbance, but my hero- | hands—with a knowledge of details which com- an 
ine was determined not to lose her day. By | pletely roused the interest of his listener. ge 
one o’clock, washed, combed, and clean-mus- At the end of the first half hour she felt tho- no 
lined into her accustomed seif, Eliza once more roughly well disposed towards her husband’s go 
took up her pen, under an inspiring accompani- | old schoolfellow, and mentally took herself to 
ment of sounds of broom and serubbing-brush, | task for not at all liking him at first sight. Di 
swelled into a diapason by the strident voice of | What a pity, she thought, that all her boys he 
Mrs. Pegler, the charwoman. | and girls were absent on that particular day ; we 
“Let me see,” our friend thought, as she | mamma would have liked Mr. Dukes to see for tw 
again reviewed the foolscap. ‘‘ Well, I think | himself that the family were by no means de- 
that must do. I can touch it up afterwards. | generate in the rising generation. Well, she an 
Mrs. Aylmer and her daughters are at a coun- | must keep him till Frank came home, and then, wo 
try-house ; next day there comes a ring at the of course, he would persuade his old friend to los 
door bell, antl—”’ | stay the night; so Mrs. Page, on hospitable 
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thoughts intent, put away her writing-case and 
ordered wine and biscuits, with an apology for 
the absence of more solid comestibles, on the 
score of that morning’s disaster in the kitchen. 
She was met by an assurance that sherry and 
a biscuit was a favorite form of lunch with Mr. 
Dukes, and that gentleman made good his 
word forthwith by addressing himself pretty 
frequently to the decanter. 

Settling himself in his chair to drink his 
wine, he crossed his legs with an air of making 
himself quite at home, and began to talk about 
himself in a strain of confidential eloquence. 
Mr. Dukes might have divined that his hostess 
had postponed her Life-history out of courtesy 
to him, so thoroughly did he seem disposed to 
make amends by furnishing her with his own. 
He described himself as a citizen of the world ; 
he had travelled all over Europe, visited in 
India, China, Japan, and had for the last ten 
years held a very important post. A philan- 
thropist of the very first water was Mr. Dukes, 
according to his own account. Benevolent in- 
stitutions had been set on foot under his aus- 
pices throughout the Bengal presidency, and he 
declared the aim of his life was that he might 
become an humble instrument in the evangeli- 
zation of the Hindoos. There was a college— 
he had laid the first stone of it himself—a col- 
lege for native missionaries at the station of 
Raskillifellah, on the banks of the Ganges. 
Was it possible that Mrs. Page had actually 
never heard of it! He felt in his coat-pockets— 
ah! the reports were not there, but he would 
not fail to forward her a parcel: ber husband, 
too, would be deeply interested in looking 
through them. In glowing terms did Mr. 
Dukes dilate on the immense good of which 
this college was the focus, and detailed, as he 
paid his respects to the sherry, sundry in- 
stances, under the influence of his native teach- 
ers, of idols abandoned, caste given up by 
Brahmins, and widows wisely marrying again 
instead of burning themselves. Indeed, the 
collection of funds for the enlargement of this 
noble institution formed the main purpose of 
his present visit, and ‘‘l regret, madam,”’ cried 
our philanthropist, with peculiar emphasis, 
‘“‘missing my friend Frank Page, almost less 
on the score of old friendship than because I 
am sure he would have helped us. I know his 
generous heart of old, and that a five-pound 
note would have been at the service of this 
good cause.”’ 

A curious eye, like that of a magpie, had Mr. 
Dukes, and Eliza felt it fixed full upon her as 
he finished his sentence. She took out her 
watch. ‘‘Mr. Page will certainly be back in 
two hours at the latest, and if you stay’’— 

“Stay, madam,’’ echoed Mr. Dukes, rising, 
and looking also at his watch; why, your very 
words remind me that I have not a moment to 
lose. A post-chaise was to be waiting for me 





| at the inn by four, and now it’s half-past, I de- 
| clare !’’ . 

‘Oh, but Frank will be so vexed and disap- 
pointed,’’ began the lady. 

*T am not on my own business, madam.”’ 
The tones were those of gentle reproach. ‘I 
am pledged to meet a committee of influential 
gentlemen this very evening on the great work 
we have in hand, and all personal feelings 
must give way. Consider, madam, the wel- 

| fare, the highest welfare of thousands ;”’ and 
the stranger cast one magpie eye on the ceil- 
ing, while he reconnoitred the ingenious face 
opposite him with the other. Then came a di- 
rect appeal in words: “And, madam, Iask you 
as a wife and mother, to give a trifle towards 


' the rescue. One single guinea, what will not 


that do? Think! you may be the means of 
saving an infant from the Ganges, a widow 
from the funeral pile !’’ 

Good, gentle Mrs. Page! the fervor of the 
visitor’s words and action, as he stood with 
his hands clasped before her, fairly melted her 
heart. One minute she hesitated. To sucha 
great man, in India, a guinea might seem a 
trifle, but it was none to her; and never before 
had she given away so large a sum without? her 


| husband’s consent. Still, how dreadful to think 


of those poor babies and the widows! Frank 
could never blame her. Why, as Mr. Dukes 
| said, he would have given five times as much 
had he been at home. She felt for her purse; 
it was upstairs, left in the pocket of the be- 
grimed dress. Upstairs accordingly Eliza went, 
came running down with her sovereign and 
shilling, and slipped the same into Mr. Dukes’ 
hand. That gentleman invoked a blessing on 
the donor, left affectionate messages for the 
dear friend of his youth, and hurried away 


| from the house. " 


It is difficult to say to what. law of human 
nature the fact may be referred, but who of us 
does not feel a little elated after drawing his or 
her purse-strings for charity? We feel an inch 
taller or so to ourselves ; a fine glow of benevo- 
lence sends the blood quicker through our veins; 
the generous action appears like an epitome of 
ali the fine things which have been written on 
the glory and greatness of giving, from Solo- 
mon to Shakspeare. Then, afterwards—will 
not your experience bear out mine, oh, my free- 
handed friend?—comes the corresponding re- 
action, when the splendid deed takes a sober, 
nay, a dingy coloring from the eye, which be- 
gins to see pretty plainly that a largey hole has 
been made in our finances than circumstances 
would justify. First, we doubt the transac- 
tion; then we utterly condemn; till it comes 
to pass that the same individual who was in his 


| own eyes nothing short of the Man of Ross one 


half hour, shall before the next has passed ap- 
pear to himself precisely that personage be- 
tween whom and his money a separation both 
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speedy and proverbial takes place. Through 
all these several grades of feeling did Mrs. Page 
pass as she sat after Mr. Dukes’ departure, 
balancing her lightened purse upon her fore- 
finger, counting all the things which that one- 
pound-one would have bought the children, and 
quite angry with herself that she had not met 
the stranger’s appeal by replying that, as wife 
and mother of a large family, it behooved 
her to keep her guinea for their wants. And 


here was her time gone, too, as well as her | 


money; no writing to-day, that was plain. 
So once more pen and paper were locked up, 
and Eliza bustled about the house, to give 
things an air of comfort before Frank should 
return. 

By half-past six, husband and wife were sit- 
ting down toa snug little dinner in the library. 
He had come back tired, hungry, and disin- 
clined for talk, so Eliza made him laugh over 
her comical description of Jerry’s feat of fire- 
arms, and kept the episode of Mr. Dukes’ visit 
for after-dinner discussion. At last the things 
were cleared, and the-wine and ripe cherries 
placed upon the table. As pleasant-looking a 
man as you might see was Frank Page, and 
now after dinner he looked at his brightest, 
when, throwing himself back in his chair, he 
held up his wine to the light, and said, with 
that hearty home-smile of his :— 

“Now, Lizzie, what other great piece of 
news have you got in your budget?” 

** Lizzie’ felt an unaccountable reluctance 
to tell her news; but, clearing her throat, she 
began, and gave the whole story of Henry 
Clifton Dukes, Esq. At first Mr. Page had 
looked amused, then perplexed ; then he fidget- 


ted in his chair, and his wife saw an expres- | 


sion in his face which made her stop; but he 
only took another cherry, and said quietly, 
**Go on, my love; let me hear the whole.” 
And the whole he did hear without further 
interruption—the history of the college at 
Raskillifellah, the gentlemen who were ex- 


pecting Mr. Dukes, the affectionate messages 


to himself, and—the guinea. 

“Did I do quite right? You are not angry 
with me, Frank?”’ Eliza asked, as she finished 
her narrative, with a timid little kiss on the 
conjugal forehead, which, to tell the truth, 
showed somewhat stormy. 

Mr. Page’s first word might have been a 
rather strong one; but he glanced at the blue 
eyes fixed wistfully on his, with the tears in 
them, ang could not say it. 


““No, my dear,” he said, slowly, “I am not | 


angry with you. My wife is as inncocent as 
her babies, that’s all. Only, Lizzie’’—he 
pinched her ear—“‘if any other school-fellow 
of mine, with a concern for the conversion of 
India, you know, makes his appearance, please 
refer the gentleman to me, and, if 1’m not in 
the way, send for the police. We havea large 
family, my love, and not too many guineas, 


| Heaven knows—not any to throw away on a 
| swindler.” 
| “Police! swindler! Frank!’ echoed Mrs. 

Page. ‘Why, he was the son of a respectable 
| solicitor ; I’ve heard the name from you scores 
| of times; and he knew all about the house, 
and the great elms in the avenue that were 
blown down, and the family picture—and”’— 

“And a great deal besides, no doubt, which 
he had somehow contrived to pick up. Old 
Dukes, the lawyer, never had a son, and this 
fellow trusted to your not knowing that. From 
| your description, I must have met him this 
| morning as I rode out of the town. I remem- 
ber thinking he looked like a strolling-player. 
Well, he comes straight on here, hears from 
the servant that I shouldn’t be home till six, 
and so has plenty of time to palm off his story 
upon you, and make off with your guinea. 
| Come, don’t take it so to heart, Lizzie,’ for 
she was crying on his shoulder, ‘‘now the 
thing can’t be helped, and we’ll take it as a 
joke against you, that’s all.’’ 

While Mr. Page was speaking in this good- 
natured fashion, his eyes were looking sharply 
about the library; presently he started up. 
“Confound the rascal! this is really no joke,’’ 
he called out; “surely, you never left the fel- 
low alone in this room.” 

‘Leave him? No—I don’t think—ah, yes! 
just while I went for my purse,” sobbed Eliza. 

“IT thought as much ; now just look there !’’ 
| exclaimed her husband, pointing to a corner 
| table, where the library ink-stand was ne‘—a 

handsome silver ink-stand, which had been a 
wedding present from his mother, and prized 


| accordingly. Poor Eliza! this fresh discovery 
threw her into deep distress, which Frank was 
| far too kind to heighten by one word of re- 
| proach. Of course the police were sent for, 
and then a detective came, who smiled over 
the story of school-friendship and the suttees. 

Mr. Dukes, he opined, was an old hand, and 
having had the advantage of some hours start 
would, he now said, not be “a likely bird to 
get caught.’’ His prediction was verified, for 
neither the philanthropist nor the ink-stand 
was ever heard of again, in spite of active 
search made after them. 

So this was the end of Mrs. Page’s whole 
day of leisure. No wonder this unpleasant 
adventure so completely disheartened our ama- 
teur authoress that the ‘Life History” has 
| been at a dead-lock through all the twenty 
years which have flown between that day and 
this. The young feet that went all together to 
that midsummer merry-making have found 
widely-seattered paths. One boy and a girl 
rest with their father in the churchyard by the 
| sea; brothers and sisters are all settled away 
| from the old home; Jane is the wife of a 
judge; and Annie sends delightful long let- 
ters about her children to grandmamma from 
abroad ; and baby Charley? no fund was ever 
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wanted for his college expenses; he made one | 


of the gallant band who went to the war, and 


returned no more. Somehow it seems part of | 
the strange irony of life that, through all the | 


changes of thirty years, that faded fragment 
of a story has been fixed and unaltered where 
the family are just come to a new home, and 
the door-bell has rung, and the stranger stands 
on the threshold. But the Life History, after 
all, is it really unwritten? Looking in my old 
friend’s quiet face, shaded by the gray hair, 
methinks I find it all before me, written in the 
sorrowful lines about the mouth, in the furrows 
on the brow, in those painful folds care has 
set between the tempies, in every token of 
anguish outlined which has passed into present 
sympathy for all human suffering, in the smile 
like the twilight of happy memories, in the 
hope reflected from a better, brighter dawn. 
Yes, there the history stands, carved out by 
that invisible, impalpable finger of Time, which 
shapes so surely the countenance of every hu- 
man being into an epitome, so to speak, of the 
life drama belonging toit. Always faithful in 
the record; but whéther, as here, it shal! be 
one on which the eye dwells gladly, rests with 
the individual alone. A grave thought this 
for us all, my reader, and not less true than 
grave, that, day by day, every thought, word, 
and action adds its own line to this history ; 
that in such wise you, I, all living men, must 


- carry with us everywhere “the story of our 


lives from year to year.” 


— — 


THE DAWN OF SPRING. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 








I KNEW by day’s unveiling face, 
The earlier and the later flushings of the sky, 


That He who guides the storm, and sees with loving | 


eye 
The toiling children of His Sovereign grace, 
Had smiled upon the desolate scene, 
That driving snow, cold rain, and winds in wrang- 
ling feud 


Were broken in their power, and thence in fitful | 


mood, 
Mellowing, should usher in the hours serene: 


That soon the rainbow tints of spring, 
In pledges of the blossom and the daffodil, 
Should glow like thoughts of love, and delicate odors 
fill 
The zephyrs floating by on downy wing. 


But yestermorn a chanted lay, 
Like the sweetest prelude of a blithe canary’s strain, 
Came gushing from the wood, grew still and trilled 
again, 
As welcoming with joy the glittering day. 
A song-sparrow’s voice! the cheerless bound 
Of winter now is past, the blue-bird soon will sing, 
And then the bounteous sun a tender green shall 
bring 
To stipple trees, and dress the reeking ground. 


—— <0 


Music is soul embodied in sound. 


SOME HINTS UPON PERSONAL 
MANNERS. 


It is sometimes objected to books upon eti- 
quette that they cause those who consult them 
to act with mechanical restraint, and to show 
in society that they are governed by arbitrary 
rules, rather than by an intuitive perception of 
what is graceful and polite. 

This objection is unsound, because it sup- 
poses that people who study the theory of eti- 
quette do not also exercise their powers of 
observation in society, and obtain, by their in- 
tercourse with others, that freedom and ease 
of deportment, which society alone can impart. 

Books upon etiquette are useful, inasmuch 
as that they expound the laws of polite society. 
Experience alone, however, can give effect to 
the precise manner in which those laws are re- 
quired to be observed. 

Whatever objections may be raised to the 
teachings of works upon etiquette, there can 
be no sound argument against a series of sim- 
ple and brief hints, which shall operate as pre- 
cautions against mistakes in personal conduct. 

Avoid intermeddling with the affairs of oth- 
| ers. This is a most common fault. A number 

of people seldom meet but they begin discuss- 

ing the affairs of some one whois absent. This 

is not only uncharitable but positively unjust. 
| Itis equivalent to trying a cause in the absence 
of the person implicated. Even in the criminal 
code a prisoner is presumed to be innocent un- 
til he is found guilty. Society, however, is less 
just, and passes judgment without hearing the 
defence. Depend upon it, as a certain rule, 
that the people who unit: with you in discussing 
| the affairs of others will proceed to scandalize you 
the moment you depart. 

Be consistent in the avowal of principles. 
Do not deny to-day that which you asserted 
yesterday. If you do, you will stultify your- 
self, and your opinions will soon be found to 
have no weight. You may fancy that you gain 
favor by subserviency ; but so far from gaining 
favor, you lose respect. 

Avoid falsehood. There can be found no 
_ higher virtue than the love of truth. The man 

who deceives others must himself become the 

victim of morbid distrust. Knowing the deceit 
of his own heart, and the falsehood of his own 
tongue, his eyes must be always filled with 
suspicion, and he must lose the greatest of all 
happiness—confidence in those who surround 
him. 
Avoid pride. If you are handsome, God 
| made you so; if you are learned, some one in- 
| structed you; if you are rich, God gave you 
| what you own. It is for others to perceive 
your goodness; but you should be blind to 
your own merits. There can be no comfort in 
deeming yourself better than you really are; 
| that is self-deception. The greatest men in all 
| history have been the most humble. 
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PETTICOAT (CROCHET). 


THIs petticoat is gored. It is worked in 
two parts, the petticoat, and the border at the | 
edge. They are crocheted or sewn together, 
and the joining is covered by a narrow black 
velvet ribbon. The materials are one pound 
of wool, either fingering or Angora wool; a 
long and a short crochet hook, rather thick | 
ones ; and some black velvet ribbon. Bleached 
or unbleached knitting cotton may be substi- | 
tuted for the wool, if preferred. Commence 
the petticoat from the middle of the back 
where the slit is. Make a chain of 100 stitches. 
The first 20 rows are plain crochet Ecossais or 
tricotée. 21st row. Take up 4 stitches besides 
the gdge stitch, which is on the hook; work 
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Petticoat (Crochet). 


back. 22d. Take up these 4 of the preceding | 
row again, and 4 more, work back. Continue 
to work in this manner, increasing each row 4 
stitches as far as the 42d row. 43d row up to 
the 45th. Increase 3 stitches each row. 46th. 
Take up all the stitches there are remainjng | 
on the needle, and work back (this forms one 
gore). 47th to 64th are all plain, working the 
whole 100 stitches each. Commence again at l 
the 2ist row. Work to the 46th row, which | 
brings you to the 90th row (end on the second | 
gore). 90th to the 111th are all plain. 112th. | 
Now commence the middle or front breadth. | 
Take up 5 stitches beside the edge stitch, work | 


back. a18M. Take up the 5 stitches of last 
row, and 5 more, work back. Continue in 
this manner until the 116th row. In the fol- 


_ lowing 6 rows increase 4 stitches at a time. 
| 123d to 132d. Take up 3 stitches extra each 
| row. 133d to 142d. Take up 2 extra stitches 


each row. 143d. Plain, taking up all the 


| stitches on the work ; then work 18 more plain 
| rows. Begin now to work the slope for the 


left side of the front breadth. Instead of be- 
ginning at the edge of the petticoat, and gradu- 
ally increasing each row, you commence the 
gore from the top, and take up fewer stitches 


| each row; the remaining gores in the petticoat 


are worked in the same manner. The pattern 
must therefore be worked backwards from the 





Sponge-Bag. 


142d row, and back each row successively 
until the 112th row, which will be the 191st 
row of the petticoat ; then work 18 plain rows, 
then work from the 46th to the 21st row, then 
18 more plain rows, and repeat again from the 
46th to the 2ist row. Now join the petticoat 
by working the first 60 stitehes together, leave 
the 40 at the top for the slit, wrap the slit 
over, 10 rows wide. On the side under the slit 
work a row of double crochet, then a row of 
double crochet in the edge stitch at the top of 
the petticoat, holding the right side towards 
you; then upon this a row of crochet as fol- 
lows, to form a runner for drawing up the 
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petticoat : * 1 long, 1 chain, 1 long in the stitch 
underneath ; * repeat. Then a row of double 
crochet, taking up each stitch ; fasten off. For 
the girdle, make a chain with seven or eight 
thicknesses of the wool the length required ; 
add a tassel at each end. Crochet loosely at 
the edge of the petticoat a row of long crochet, 
one in each stitch (through these stitches you 


pass the black velvet ribbon); upon this row | 
Open row. | 


of long crochet work an open row. 
6 long all through the 1st long of preceding 
row; * you pass over the next long; 1 double 
crochet in the 2d, pass over the next long, 
work 6 long in the 2d long from the double 
crochet; repeat from *. Zhe Under Border. 
Commence this border by a chain of 32. It 
must be worked obliquely. This is done by 
decreasing one stitch continually on the right- 
hand side of the work, and increasing a stitch 
on the left-hand side. 1st row. Take up all 
loops and work back. 2d. Take the 2 first 
loops together, take up all the loops but the 
last; before taking up that, make a loop by 
taking up the chain between the 2 last loops, 
then take up the last loop. To work back, 
draw through 1, then through 1 again, then 
through 2 to the end of the row; repeat this 
row 6times. 7th. Take up the 1st long loop, 
work in it a single crochet ; repeat to the end, 
still increase at the left side, turn; work the 
8th, 9th, and 10th rows in single crochet, al- 
ways taking up the back of the loops, and de- 
creasing and increasing as before. 11th is 
long crochet, one in each stitch. 12th to 15th 
like the 7th to 10th rows; then repeat again 
from the 2d row, working 6 rows in crochet 
tricotée. Repeat this 16 times for the entire 
width. The velvet ribbon is run through the 
row of long crochet. Add an open row to the 
bottom of this border, the same as in the petti- 
coat. Of course, you work a row of long cro- 
chet first; then join the border to the edge of 
the petticoat under the open row around the 
same. 
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SPONGE-BAG. 
(See Engraving, Opposite Page.) 


THE lining of this bag is oil-silk; a piece 
about twelve inches square is required. This 
is covered with a crochet square of the same 
size, made as follows, with white knitting or 
crochet cotton, No. 12:— 

Make a chain 12 inches, and work. 

1st row. 1 treble into a stitch, 3 chain, pass 
over 3 stitches. Repeat. 

2d. 1 treble under 3 chain of last row, 3 chain. 
Repeat. 

All the following rows are the same as the 2d. 

Tack the crochet square firmly on the oil-silk, 
and sew a quilling of scarlet worsted braid 
round the edges, as shown in the design. The 
bag is suspended by scarlet cords, which are 

VOL. XCIV.—18 


sewn on at each corner under the quilling of 
braid. 
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KNITTED BLUE-BAG. 
THE materials required are one ounce of 
| Scotch fingering wool, and four needles, No. 
16 (bell gauge). 

The bag is commenced at the top; cast on 
| 148 on 3 needles—that is 49 on 2 needles, and 
50 on 1. 

1st row. Purl. 

2d to the 11th. Knit 1, purl 1 alternately all 
round. 

12th to 15th. Purl. 

16th to 20th. Knit. 

2ist. Make 1, take 2 together throughout the 
row. 

22d to 26th. Knit. 

27th to 30th. Purl. 

31st to 34th. Knit 1, purl 1 throughout. 

35th to 39th. Purl 1, Knit 1 throughout. 





Continue to repeat these 4 rows alternately 4 
times throughout these rows. In each alternate 
row decrease by knitting 2 stitches together at 
the beginning of each needle. (4 rows form a 
pattern.) In the fifth pattern, take 3 stitches 
together at the beginning of each needle in the 
last row. Repeat the alternate 4 rows 5 times 
more without decrease, to give the bag a better 
shape. You now, in the next pattern, take 2 
stitches together at the beginning and end of 
each needle in all 4rows. In the next 4 rows, 
decrease the same. In the next 4 rows, take 3 
stitches together at the beginning of each nee- 
dle. Now knit 4 rows, decreasing in each row 
until no stitches are left. A cord of chain cro- 
chet is run through the holes at the top of bag. 
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COTTON-BASKET. 


THE design for the embroidery in the full 
size is shown in illustration. The foundation 
of the basket is of card-board ; cut a piece for 
the bottom nine inches in circumference, an- 
other piece for the sides two inches deep, ten 
inches round the top, and nine at the bottom. 
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Line the sides and bottom with wadding, and 
cover with blue silk. The foundation for the 
embroidery is either of silk or velvet worked 
with purse-silk of a contrasting color. When 
the embroidery is done, join neatly, and place 
it over the card-board. Bind both edges with 
blue ribbon about three-quarters of an inch 
wide ; the bottom must also be bound round 





the edge, and the sides sewn neatly to it with 
blue silk. A row of beads is sewn on both 
bindings of ribbon to hide the stitches. The 
handles may be made of good strong hair-pins 
bent under the bottom, and sewn firmly to the 


basket. These may be left as they are, or have 
ribbon or wood tightly twisted round. The 
hair-pins should be about six inches long. This 


wiil be very pretty for a fair; it could be filled 
with cotton or sweets. 


OS 


KEY-BASKET. 


GET a little cirenlar fancy wicker-basket, line 
it with 9 piece of wadding, over whieh put a 
hh 
un 
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covering of silk of a bright color. The outside 
is ornamented with a simpler design in em- | 
broidery on scarlet, fawn-colored or black | 
cloth ; this is pinked at the lower edge, and is 
sewn to the edge of lining. The edge is fin- 


ished by a ruche of ribbon; ribbon bows are 
tied on to the handles. The basket will also 
serve for work, and will be an acceptable pres- 
ent to any lady. 
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CRUM-BRUSH AND PAN. 
THE pan and back of brush are in papier- 
maché of a grayish-colored ground, with ara- 








besque pattern in gold, and with sprays of fern 

and heather in natural colors. This is a pretty 

little gift to a married lady. Plain wood can 

be decorated. 

a ooo 
DUSTING-WING. 

THE wing of a goose or other bird is always 


| econsidered useful for dusting corners with. 





After properly drying the wing in a cool oven, 
it is made neat at the top by a ruche of scarlet 








WORK DEPARTMENT. 2 





cloth, which may be pinked at the edges or | 
bound with ribbon, and separating the ruche is 
an embroidered band. A loop of braid or rib- | 


bon is put on to hang the wing up by. 


>> 
PORTABLE LINEN CASE (SHUT). 
The case is made of thin deal boards and | 


covered with light blue cretonne, fastened with | 
small nails. The centre of each door is gray | 
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cretonne, in which there is a bouquet of flow- | 
ers, either in broderie perse or painted. The 
ruche, as shown in the illustration, is of gray | 


the handle is stiff linen, | 


and blue cretonne ; 


vs 





covered with cretonne. The compartments are 
arranged with ticking binding, as seen in the 
shelf outside the case in Fig. 2. The object of 
the case is to hold a small quantity of cuffs, 











collars, and any other lingerie. It can stand on 


a chest of drawers when space is an object, and 
it can be easily moved from room to room. 


~~ > 


TOBACCO-BAG. 


THE materials required are purse-silk of any 
color, steel crochet-hook, silk braid, and India- 
rubber lining. 

Make a chain of 25 stitches. 


1st to 32 rows. 1 double into the back loop of 
each stitch. (As the doubles are invariably 
worked into the back loop of a stitch, we shall 
not again repeat it.) 


4th. 12 double, 1 double treble into the 13th 
stitch of 1st row, 12 double. 

5th. Same as 3d row. 

6th. 11 double, 1 double treble into 12th stitch 
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of 3d row, 1 double into 13th of last row, 1 dou- 
ble treble into 14th stitch of 3d row, 11 double. 

7th. Same as 3d row. 

8th. Same as 4th row. 

9th. Same as 3d row. 

10th. 1 double into each of 7 successive stitches 
1 double treble into 8th stitch of 7th row, 9 dou- 
ble, 1 double treble into 11th stitch of 7th row, 
7 double. 

11th. Same as 3d row. 

12th. 6 double, 1 double treble into 7th of 9th 


row, 1 double, 1 double treble into 9th of 9th | 


row, 7 double, 1 double treble into 17th stitch 
of 9th row, 1 double, 1 double treble into 19th 
stitch of 9th row, 6 double. 

13th. Same as 3d row. 

14th. Same as 10th row. 

15th. Same as 3d row. 











5th and 6th. Like 2d and 3d rows. 

7th. 1 double, 1 chain, pass over 1. Repeat. 
This is sewn with a needle and silk to the edge 
of next stripe. When three stripes of insertion 
are worked and joined to broad stripes for the 
top of bag, work 5 rows like 7th row of inser- 
tion. 

Sew the sides and bottom of bag together. 
Work across the bottom and round the top of 
bag 1 double into a stitch of last row, 1 chain, 
1 treble, separated by 1 chain, into each of 2 
next successive stitches, 1 chain, 1 double into 


| the next. Repeat throughout the row. 

The bag is lined with India-rubber, and 
drawn together at the top with silk cord and 
tassels; small tassels are also sewn on each 
side and the top of centre. 





16th to 21st. Same as from 4th to 8th rows. 

Then repeat from Ist row 5 times more. 

Twa of these stripes are required. Work 
along each side of both stripes, 1 double treble 
into 3d stitch from edge (see design), 1 single 
into edge stitch. Repeat. 

Three stripes of insertion are required, one 
for bottom of bag, one between the two broad 
stripes, and one above them. 

For the insertion, work to edge of stripe I 
treble, 1 chain, pass over 1 stitch of stripe. 
Repeat. 

2¢ and 3d rows. 1 double through the back 
loops of each stitch. 

4th. 1 double into each of 2 successive stitches 
of last row, 5 chain, withdraw the hook from 
the loop, pass it from the back to the front 
through both loops of next stitch of last row, 
then, through the stitch from which you with- 
drew it, draw it through to the back. Repeat 
from beginning of row. 
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Receipts, Ete. 


INVALID COOKERY. 
A FEW RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN COOKING FOR 
INVALIDS. 

LET all the kitchen utensils used in the prepara- 
tion of invalids’ cookery be delicately and scrupu- 
lously clean ; if this is not the case, a disagreeable 
ffuvor may be imparted to the preparation, which 
flavor may disgust, and prevent the patient from 
partaking of the refreshment when brought to him 
or her. 

For invalids, never make a large quantity of one 
thing, as they seldom require much ata time; and 
it is desirable that variety be provided for them. 

Always have something in readiness—a little beef- 
tea, nicely made and nicely skimmed, a few spoon- 
fuls of jelly, etc. etc., that it may be administered as 
soon almosf as the invalid wishes for it. If obliged 
to wait a long time, the patient loses the desire to 
eat, and often turns against the food when brought 
to him or her. 

In sending dishes or preparations up to invalids, 
let everything look as tempting as possible. Havea 
clean tray-cloth laid smoothly over the tray; let the 
spoons, tumblers, cups and saucers, etc., be very 
clean and bright. Gruel served in a tumbler is more 
eppetizing than when served in a basin or cup and 
saucer. 

As milk is an important article of food for the 
sick, in warm weather let it be kept on ice, to pre- 
vent its turning sour. Many other delicacies may 
also be preserved good in the same manner for some 
little time. 

If the patient be allowed to eat vegetables, never 
send them up undercooked, or half raw; and let a 
small quantity only be temptingly arranged on a 
dish. This rule will apply to every preparation, as 
an invalid is much mor® likely to enjoy his food if 
small, delicate pieces are served to him. 

Never leave food about a sick-room; if the patient 
cannot eat it when brought to him, take it away, 
and bring it to him in an hour or two’s time. To 
leave the patient’s untasted food by his side from 
meal to meal, in hopes that he will eat it in the in- 
terval, is simply to prevent him from taking any 
food at all. We have known patients literally inca- 
pacitated from taking one article of food after 
another by this piece of ignorance. Let the food 
come at the right time, and be taken away, eaten or 
uneaten, at the right time, but never let a patient 
have “something always standing” by him, if you 
don’t wish to disgust him of everything. 

Never serve beef-tea or broth with the smallest 
particle of fat or grease on the surface. It is better 
after making either of these, to allow them to get 
perfectly cold, when all the fat may be easily re- 
moved; then warm up as much a3 may be required. 
Two or thgee pieces of clean whity-brown paper laid 
on the broth will absorb any greasy particles that 
may be floating at the top, as the grease will cling to 
the paper. 








gravy in it, between two very hot plates. Nothing 
is more disagreeable to an invalid than smoked 
food. 

In making toast-and-water, never blacken the 
bread, but toast it only a nice brown. Never leave 
toast-and-water to make until the moment it is re- 
quired, as it cannot then be properly prepared; at 
least, the patient will be obliged to drink it warm, 
which is anything but agreeable. 

In boiling eggs for invalids, let the white be just 
set: if boiled hard, they will be likely to disagree 
with the patient. 

In Miss Nightingale’s admirable ‘‘ Notes on Nurs- 
ing,”’ a book that no mother or nurse should be with- 
out, she says: “You cannot be too careful as to 
quality in sick-diet. A nurse should never put be- 
fore a patient milk that is sour, meat or soup that is 
turned, an egg that is bad, or vegetables under- 
done.” Yet often, she says, she has seen these 
things brought in to the sick, in a state perfectly 
perceptible to every ngse cr eye, except the nurse’s. 
It is here that the clever nurse appears—she will not 
bringin the peccant article; but, not to disappoint 
the patient, she will whip up something else in a few 
minutes. Remember that sick-cookery should half 
do the work of your poor patient’s weak digestion. 

She goes on to caution nurses, by saying: *“* Take 
eare not to spill into your patient’s saucer; in other 
words, take care that the outside bottom rim of his 
cup shall be quite dry and clean. If, every time he 
lifts his cup to his lips, he has to carry the saucer 
with it, or else to drop the liquid upon and to soil 
his sheet, or bedgown, or pillow, or, if he is sitting 
up, his dress, you have no idea what a difference 
this minute want of care on your part makes to his 
comfort, and even to his willingness for food.” 


MEANS OF RESTORING FAMISHED PERSONS. 


In our attempts to recover those who have suffered 
under the calamities of famine, great circumspection 
is required. Warmth, cordials, and food, are the 
means to be employed; but it is evident that these 
may prove too powerful in their operation, if not ad- 
ministered with caution and judgment. For the 
body, by long fasting, is reduced to a state of more 
than infantile debility; the minuter vessels of the 
brain, and of the other organs, collapse for want of 
food to distend them; the stomach and intestines 
shrink in their capacity ; and the heart languidly vi- 
brates, having scarcely sufficient energy to propel 
the scanty current of blood. Under such circum- 
stances a proper application of heat seems an essen- 
tial measure, and may be effected, by placing on each 
side, a healthy man in contact with the patient. Pe- 
diluvia, or fomentation of the feet, may also’be used 
with advantage. 

The temperature of these should be lower than 
that of the human body, and gradually increased ac- 
cording to the effects of their stimulus. New milk, 
weak broth, or water-gruel, ought to be employed, 


| both for the one and the other; as nourisnment may 


Roast mutton, chickens, rabbits, calves’ feet or | 


head, game, fish (simply dressed), and simple pud- 
dings, are all light food, and easily digested. Of 


course, these things are only partaken of supposing | 


the patient is recovering. 

A mutton chop, nicely cut, trimmed, and broiled 
to a turn, is a dish to be recommended for invalids; 
but it must not be served with all the fat at the end, 
nor must it be too thickly cut. Let it be cooked 
over a fire free from smoke, and sent up with the 


be conveyed into the system this way, by passages, 
properly the most pervious in a state of fasting, if 
not too long protracted. 

It appears safer to advise the administration of 
cordials in very small doses, and, at first, consider- 
ably diluted with either wine or spirits; but slender 
wine whey will very well answer this purpose, and 
afford, at the same time, an easy and pleasant 
nourishment. When the stomach has been a little 


| strengthened, an egg may be mixed with the whey, 


or administered under some other agreeable form. 


The yelk of one was, to Cornaro, sufficient for a 


meal; and the narrative of that noble Venetian, in 
whom a fever was excited by the addition of only 
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two ounces of food to his daily allowance, shows that 
the return to a full diet should be conducted with 
great caution, and by very slow gradations. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Veal Soup.—Take a knuckle of veal, put it in a pot 
with four quarts of water, and add a teaspoonful of 
salt to each quart. Pare and slice three onions, 
four turnips, two carrots, a bunch of sweet herbs, 


and a small portion of celery. Let the veal boii one | 


hour, then add the above vegetables. When they 
are tender, strain the soup. Put it in the pot they 
were boiled in, thicken the soup with some flour 
mixed smoothly with a little water, and add a little 
parsley fiuely chopped. Make some dumplings of a 
teaspoonful of butter, to two of flour, and milk and 
water enough to make a very soft dough. Drop them 
intothe boiling soup. They should be about large as 
a walnut when they are putin. Dish the meat with 
the vegetable around it. Drawn butter may be 
served with it, or any other nfeat sauce. 

Pepper Pot.—To four quarts of water put one pound 
of corned pork, two pounds of neck or scrag of mut- 
ton, and a small knuckle of veal. Let this simmer 
slowly for three hours, skimming all the while, and 
then take out the mutton (as that will serve for a 
dish for table, with drawn butter and celery). Into 
this broth put four sliced white turnips, if in season, 
six or eight tomatoes, if not, a tablespoonful of to- 
mato ketchup, an onion sliced thinly, a little pepper, 
and half a teaspoonful of salt. Have ready boiled a 
quarter of a pound of nice white tripe; cut this into 
strips one inch in length: add six potatoes thinly 
sliced, about a dozen whole ecioves, and a pint bowl 
full of nice little light dumplings the size of a walnut ; 
let this simme. slowly for an hour. Serve hot, but 
take out the porx and veal bone before serving. 

Cheese Sandwiches.—Take two-thirds of good 
cheese, grated, and one-third of butter; add a little 
eream; pound all together in a mortar; then spread 
it on slices of brown bread: lay another slice over 
each; press them gently together, and cut them in 
small square pieces. 

Roast Pigeons.—Wipe them quite dry ; truss them, 
and season them inside with pepper and salt, and 
put a piece of butter the size of a walnut in each. 
Put them down to a sharp fire, and baste them all 
the time they are cooking. They will take about 
halfan hour. Garnish them with fried parsley, and 
serve with a tureen of bread sauce. 

Buttered Eags.—Take four fresh eggs, beat them 
well. Put two ounces of butter into another basin; 
place the basin in boiling water, and stir the butter 
until it melts. Have ready a lined saucepan. Pour 
the eggs and butter into it, and as the mixture begins 
to warm, pour it backwards and forwards from the 
saucepan to the basin, that the two ingredients may 
be thoroughly incorporated. Keep stirring the mix- 
ture one way until it is hot, but not boiling, and 
serve on hot buttered toast. 





eggs well beaten. Remove from the fire instantly, 
as it must not boil after the eggs are added. 

Spinach (French style).—Pick and well wash two 
pailfulsof spinach. Putit intoaflarge saucepan wica 
about half a pint of water and two tablespoonfuls of 
salt. When it is sufficiently boiled, strain, and 
squeeze it perfectly dry. Chopit fine, and put it into 
a stewpan with two ounces of butter and four table- 
spoonfuls of good gravy. Dredge in about a tea- 
spoonful of flour; stir it over a sharp fire for two or 
three minutes. Garnish with four hard-boiled eggs, 
cut in quarters, and sippets of fried bread. 

Tomato Soup.—Boil to shreds two and a half 
pounds of veal in a gallon of water, until it is re- 
duced to half the quantity; then strain the liquor, 
put in the tomatoes, stir them well, that chey may 
thoroughly dissolve. Boil for half an hour. Season 
with parsley, pepper and salt. Strain it again, and 
stir in a tablespoonful of white sugar. It is then 


| ready to serve. 


Stewed Lamb.—Take the best part of a neck of 
lamb. Put it into a stewpan; fry an onion with a 
little butter, add it to the lamb, with a dozen chives, 
chopped parsley, and a handful of mushrooms. Stew 
gently in any kind of broth for two hours. Take it 
out, strain the gravy, and serve with the mushrooms 
only. 

Fillets of Mackerel.—Bone a mackerel, cut each 
fillet in two, dry them, and sprinkle them freely with 
pepper and salt, and chopped parsley; fry them in 
butter or lard. For the sauce, boil the bones, strain 
and thicken the broth, add the juice of a lemon to 
taste, serve under the fillets. Garnish with sliced 
gherkins. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Bavarian Rusks.—Four ounces of butter, four 
eggs, two ounces of sugar, one spoonful of good 
brewer’s yeast, or two teaspoonfuls of baking-pow- 
der, and two pounds of figur. If yeast is used, it 
must be mixed with the sugar, and a little warm 
milk poured into the centre of the flour in a deep 
pudding-basin, and left to rise for about an hour, 
when the sponge its sufficiently light. Mix with it 
and the rest of the flour the remaining milk, the 


| eggs, and a little salt, beating the whole well with a 


Marrow Dumplings.—Two eggs, two ounces of | 
beef marrow, some crums of bread, anda tablespoon. | 
| alemon grated off with lump sugar, one small nut- 


fulof flour. Beat the marrow to a cream. Whisk 
the eggs and add them to the marrow. Well soak 
the crums in boiling milk, beat them up, and add to 
the other ingredients. Stir all well together, then 
form into small dumplings. Drop them into boiling 
broth, and let them simmer for half an hour. They 
may be served in soup, or with roast meat. 

Windsor Soup.—Boil two ounces of vermicelli, 
strain, and well wash it in cold water; add it, with 
suffictent salt, to three pints of gravy soup. When 
boiling, add to it a gill of cream, and the yelks of two 





wooden spoon; then put into a buttered tin, set it to 
rise for another hour, then bake in a moderate oven, 
and when cold, cut the cake into thin slices, and 
dry them in a quick oven, having previously thickly 
sprinkled them with pounded sugar. 

A Queen Pudding.—Soak one pint of bread-crums 
in one pint of milk, beat the yelks of eight eggs and 
whites of four, with one cupful of sugar, flavor with 
lemon, add one tablespoonful of butter, and bake. 
Beat the four whites of eggs that were left out, with 
a cupfu! of sugar, put it over the pudding as soon as 
baked, and cook it until the meringue is a light 
brown. 

Soda Cake.—One pound of flour, half Aypound of 
raisins, half a pound of currants, half a° pound of 
raw sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, the rind of 


meg, and two ounces of candied peel. Rub all weil 
together, have ready rather more than a gill of hot 
milk (not boiling), in which two small teaspoonfuls 
of carbonate of soda have been disso!ved; add it to 
the ingredients, stir all well together, and pour into 
well-buttered moulds. Bake slowly three hours. - 

Eve’s Pudding.—Six eggs, six apples, six ounces of 
bread-crums, four ounces of sugar, a little salt, six 
ounces of currants, a nutmeg. Three hours will 
boil it. 
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Easy made Pudding.--Take a half pound each of 
currants, flour, and chopped beef suet, four ounces 
of treacle, and a breakfast-cupful of milk ; add a lit- 
tle spice ; mix well together, and boil it in a cloth or 
basin for four hours. 

Naples Cake.—Half a pound of flour, six ounces of 
butter, two ounces of loaf sugar, two ounces of 
sweet almonds finely pounded. Rub all well to- 
gether, and mix it with one egg. Put it in a cvol 
place to harden; then roll it out to a thin paste, and 
eut it with an oval quart mould; then bake the 
pieces in an oven. Whilst warm, place layers of 
different sorts of jam between layers of the paste. 


RECEIPTS. 


Ice it over with white of egg and sugar, and orna- | 


ment to your taste. 

Pancake Pudding.—Make a few thin small pan- 
cakes, fry them a light brown, spread them with 
currant and apricot jam alternately, and roll them. 
Place them all around a mould,.make some custard, 
and pour into the middle, strewing it with the hits 
of the pancakes cut off in fitting them around the 


mould, cover the whole with a small thin pancake, | 


and steam it for two hours. 

White Cake.—One pound of flour, one pound of 
sugar, one pound of butter, one pint of whites of 
eggs. Flavor with almond. 

Wee Pudding.—Quarter of a pound of flour, quar- 
ter of a pound of butter, quarter of a pound of sugar, 
two eggs, rind of a lemon; beat for twenty minutes, 
half fill teacups, and bake for twenty minutes. 

Holiday Cake.—Piace one pound of fresh butter in 
a pan; keep it near the fire till melted; stir into it 
one pound of powdered loaf-sugar, a good table- 
spoonful each of beaten allspice and cinnamon; by 
degrees put in the yelks of ten eggs and their whites, 
separately, whisked to a froth; add one pound of 
candied citron-peel, sliced thin, two pounds of cur- 
rants, cleaned and dried, two ounces of blanched 


| sliced orange. 
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oranges, cut them in halves, squeeze the juice from 
them into a basin, and put it in a cvol place, Then 
boil the oranges, remove the pips, and beat them up 
ina mortar with an equal weight of sugar. Boil them 
again until they are ready te candy. ‘Then put in 
with them the juice, and peel cut in pieces, together 
with their weight of sugar, and boil briskly until re- 
duced to the consistence of jelly. 

Orange and Apple Preserve.—Peel some oranges, 
and simmer them until tender. Then cut them into 
slices, remove the seeds and put them into jelly-pots. 
Now prepare some apple jeily, and pour it over them, 
so as to fill the pots. 

Oranges Preserved in Syrup.—Remove the peel 
and seeds from some oranges, cut them in slices, boil 
them for a considerable time in strong syrup, and 
preserve them in pots or glasses, 

Orange Brand y.—Put the peel of two dozen oranges 
into a quart of brandy, and a gallon of sherry wine. 
Let them macerate for a month, strain and add a 
pound of !oaf-sugar. 

Orangeade.—Poup a pint of boiling water over a 
When cold strain it, and sweeten it 
to suit the palate. 

Another Way to make Orangeade.—Squeeze the 


| juice from six oranges and two lemons into a quart 


of boiling water, then slice them, and put them in 
with the juice. Pour the fluid frequently and quickly 
from one jug to another, and strain it. 

Orange Butter.—Beat up two quarts of cream, with 
a quarter of a pint of orange-flower water, and the 
same quantity of claret. When the cream is beaten 
to the thickness of butter, it will have both the color 


and scent of the orange. 


sweet almonds, a pound and a half of flour, and four | 


ounces of brandy; mix all well together, and bake 
it for three hours. 

Senator Cake.—Beat four eggs with half a pound 
of sifted sugar, till quite smooth. Cut half a pound 
of almonds in pieces, but do not pound them; mix 
them with the eggs and sugar, and as much flour as 
will form a dough. Roll out the dough about the 
eighth of an inch thick, cut it in cakes, and bake on 
tins in a moderate oven. 

Rhubarb Pudding.—Line your pudding-dish with 





M!ISCELLANEOUS. 

Cleaning Tinware.—The best thing for cleaning 
tinware is common soda. Damp a cloth and dip in 
soda, and rub the ware briskly, after which wipe 
dry. Any blackened or dirty ware can be made to 


| look as well as new. 


slices of bread and butter, cover with cut-up rhu- 


barb, strewed with sugar, then slices of bread and 
butter, and so on alternately until your dish is full, 
having the rhubarb and sugar on top. Pour in half 
a teacup of water, cover with a plate, and bake half 
an hour. Eat it warm, not hot. 

FRUIT DAINTIES.—ORANGES. 

Orange Pie.—Cover the inside of a pie-dish with 
paste, and lay in it some oranges cut in slices. Then 
put over them some sliced apples, from which the 
cores and rind have been removed. Place more 
oranges on them, and plenty of loaf-sugar, with 
enough water to moisten them. Cover the pie with 
paste, bake it, and sprinkle some crushed lump sugar 
over the surface. 

Orange Sweetmeats.—Put the oranges in salt and 
water, and simmer them for a short time. Then re- 
move them from the salt water, and boil them in 
fresh until tender. Beat them into a paste, with an 
equal weight of loaf-sugar. Then boil the paste until 
it is ready to candy, pour it into plates, dry it, and 
cut into suitable shape. 

Orange Marmalade.—Peel about two dozen Seville 


Cure for the Toothache.—At a meeting of the 
London Medical Society, Dr. Blake, a distinguished 
practitioner, said that he was able to cure the most 
desperate case of toothache, unless the disease was 
connected with rheumatism, by the application of 
the following remedy: Alum, reduced to an impal- 
pable powder, two drachms; nitrous spirits of ether, 
seven drachms. Mix and apply to the tooth. 

To Remove Tea Stains.—Mix thoroughly soft soap 
and salt—say a tablespoonful of salt to a teacupful 
of soap; rub on the spots, and spread the cloth on 
the grass where the sun will shine on it. Let it lie 
two or three days, then wash. If the stains are not 
all out they will appear in the second washing. If 


| the spots be wetted occasionally while lying on the 


grass it will hasten the bleaching. 

To Stop Bleeding at the Nose.—It is worth while to 
know how to stop the bleeding from the nose when 
it becomes excessive. if the finger is pressed firmly 
upon the little artery which supplies blood tothe side 
of the face affected the result is accomplished. Two 
small arteries branching up from the main arteries 


| on each side of the neck, and passing over the out- 


| Side of the jaw-bone, supply the face with blood. 


If 
the nose bleeds from the right nostril, for example, 
pass the finger along the edge of the right jaw till 
the beating of the artery is felt. Press hard upon it, 
and the bleeding will cease. Continue the pressure 
five minutes, until the ruptured vessels in the nose 
have time to contract. 

Inflamed Gums.—A drop or two of camphorated 
spirits, rubbed on the gums, will allay inflammation. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


THE TREASURES OF THE EARTH. 

In popularizing science no writers have done more 
excellent service than those of France. The clearly- 
written and carefully illustrated works of Figuier, 
Pouchet, Mangin, Macé, and others of like merit, | 
have been translated and widely circulated through- 
out Europe and America. They have diffused a 
knowledze of the latest discoveries and inventions, 
and have helped to awaken that general interest in 
scientific research which is manifested in our peri- 
odical literature, in the new colleges and professor- 
ships which have been established, and in the many 
exploring expeditions by land and sea that have been 


sent out of late years. The numerous international | 
exhibitions, and especially the crowning one of all, | 


our own Centennial, have displayed this popular 
taste and the tendency of the age in its highest man- 
ipulation. 

Among the best works of this class is a small vol- 
ume, by Arthur Mangin, which has been translated 
into English, and edited, with many additions, by W. 
H. Davenport Adams. Under the title of “ Earth and 


its Treasures,” this duodecimo volume of 400 pages | 


gives a succinet and interesting aceount of the forms 
in which the various elementary substances and 
their inorganic compounds are most commonly 
found. The work is written in a lucid and attract- 
ive style, and is illustrated by engravings wherever 
these are required to render the descriptions more 
intelligible. It has not, we believe, been reprinted 
in this country, but well deserves the attention of 
our publishers. A few extracts from it will show 
something of the latest gains of science, in its inves- 
tigations of the planet on which we live. Among the 
most surprising disceveries is the fact that all lime- 
stone is of animal origin, being formed of the shells 
of infusoria and mollusks, which have lived and mul- 
tiplied in the depths of the primeval sea. The for- 
mation known as “ nummalitic limestone” is entirely 
composed of the shells of certain kinds of mollusks. 
Of this formation Wwe are told— 

“Tt plays a more conspicuous part than any other 
tertiary group in the solid framework of the earth’s 
crust, whether in Europe, Asia, or Africa. It often 
attains a thickness of many thousand feet, and ex- 
tends from the Alps to the Carpathians, and isin full 
force in the north of Africa—as, for example, in Al- 
geria and Morocco. It has been traced from Egypt, 
where it was largely quarried of old for the building 
of the Pyramids, into Asia Minor, and across Persia, 
by Bagdad, to the mouth of the Jordan. It enters 
largely into the composition of the great mountain- 
chains—the Pyrenees, the Carpathians, the Alps, and 
the Himalayas. How curious a —- for medita- 
tion! The vast monumental tombs of the early kings 
of Egypt—the grand bulk of Mont Blane, the‘ mon- 
arch of mountains’—could never have existed but 
for the silent labors of minute creatures, living and 
dying in the far depths of mighty waters! As Pou- 
chet puts it, Paris, the second of the world’s cities in 
size, the first in beauty, is constructed of microscopic 
shells. 

Who would have supposed, before scientific analy- 
sis proved the fact, that “* pearl powder” and asbestos 
were nearly alike in composition, both being com- 
pounds mainly of silica and magnesia? The former 
is derived from talc, which is almost entirely com- 
posed of these two substances, with from two to six 
parts of water:— 


“Tt is perhaps the softest of all minerals. You can 


cut it with your knife, or mark it with your finger- 
nail. Through the application of sufficient friction, 
it acquires a sinuous electricity, like amber. To the 
touch it feels like fat or lard, though your fingers 
leave no permanent trace on it. Even its powder is 
very unctuous; it softens the skin, and gives it an 


| appearance of bloom and freshness. This powder, 


therefore, forms the basis of the toilet preparation 
(fard) in which the rouge of saffron plays the part of 


| coloring matter. It is also employed alone as blanc 
| de fard (pearl powder). In both cases it is far supe- 








rior to those other mineral substances too often in- 
troduced into the composition of cosmetics, which 
when absorbed through the skin, exercise a fatal 
influence on the health. It is this same substance 
which is vulgarly called soap-powder; the glove- 
makers and boot-makers use it to lubricate the in- 
side of gloves and boots, and nurses to prevent the 
yainful chaps and wounds which take place in the 
olds of the skin of very young chiidren.” 


Asbestos is the general name of a groupof minerals 
chiefly composed of silica, magnesia, lime, and oxide 
of iron. The most remarkable of these is that to 
which the name of amianthus is specially given. 


“Amianthus seems to have been known from the 
earliest antiquity. The resemblance to the finest and 
most beautiful organic fibres, joined to its incombus- 
tibility, had attracted the attention of the ancients, 
who learned at an early epoch to spin and weave it 
into shrouds for the incremation of their dead, and 
into clothes which could be cleansed by simply pass- 
ing them through the fire. The Greeks and Romans 
also made wicks of amianthus for the lamps which 
burned on the altars and in the temples of their gods, 
and which were never suffered to die out. Amian- 
thus is generally white, but sometimes lightly tinted 
with a shade of gray or green. Its silky, flexible 
fibres are frequentiy from seven to nine inches in 
length, and are easily woven, if not by themselves, 
at least in conjunction with Me nee fibres, which 
are afterwards got rid of by being set on fire.” 

The writer adds that at the present time amian- 
thus is only employed in the laboratory. American 
ingenuity, however, has recently found a wider use 
for it, as visitors to the Centennial Exhibition are 
aware, in the production of the “asbestos roofing,” 
a preparation for which its property of resisting fire 
seems particularly to adapt it. If some skilful per- 
son could revive the use which the ancients made of 
it in the manufacture of wicks, he would be a public 
benefactor. Anincombustible wick would be a bless- 
ing to housekeepers. 

In reading this volume we are reminded not only 
of the vast gains which the useful arts have already 
made from the contributions of science, but of others 
which may be expected to arise. There are metals, 
now rare, which may at some future day become 
more common, and which will, then, from their val- 
uable qualities, rank among the most useful sub- 
stances in nature. Thus of palladium, discovered in 
1803 by Wollaston, we are told :— 

“This metal finds a place among the precious 
metals, between silver and platinum, to which it ap- 
proximates in many of its properties. It almost 
equals silver in whiteness and brilliancy, and far sur- 
passes it in unchangeableness. It fuses only at the 
highest temperature of the furnace; at white-heat 
can be easily welded and soldered. It is ductile and 
malleable: may be drawn out into very thin threads, 
or reduced into very thin leaves. It is neither af- 
fected by oxygen nor by the majority of chemical 
agents. Palladium might render very great service 
to industry and the arts, if unfortunately its rarity, 
the difficulty of its extraction, and consequently its 
price, being much superior its intrinsic value, did 
not restrict its use within the narrowest limits. It 
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- 
is now utilized in the manufacture of instruments of 
precision, and in the construction of the divided 
scales of astronomical instruments. The divided 
limb of one of the great circles of the observatory of 
Paris is made of palladium. Dentists resort to it for 
mounting teeth; but they — it alloyed with sil- 
ver in the proportion of one-tenth.” 


The volume from which these extracts are made 
gives some idea of the natural riches which Provi- 
dence has lavished upon the abode of man, for his 
comfort and improvement. Our knowledge of these 
riches is yet in its infancy; but it is ‘sufficient to ex- 
cite at once unDounded gratitude and almost unlim- 
ited hope. 


LOCKE AND THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY.* 


THERE is a certain class of eminent men whose 
chief impression upon the world has been by their 
daily life, their appearance, manners, and conversa- 
tion. Dr. Johnson, for instance, is far better remem- 
bered through Boswell’s biography, the anecdotes 
current in his generation, than by Rasselas ; or, The 
Vanity of Human Wishes. Again, there is a class 
who are known to us almost entirely through their 
books, and of this John Locke is a notable example. 
It seems surprising that a man who left such a broad 
mark upon the intellect, not only of his time, but of 
subsequent generations, to this day, should have 
had no adequate biography. The materials for such 
a biography lay hidden in a voluminous correspond- 
ence, and in the archives of English famities, chiefly 
the Earls of Shaftesbury. Mr. Bourne has enabled 
us, in bis preface, to judge of the value of the new 
stock of material on which he has drawn. The 
abundance of careful references and foot-notes shows 
that his task has been conscientiously fulfilled. 


What especially attracts us in this Live are the | 


letters of Locke himse!f scattered through the two 
volumes. They are written in the charming, easy 
style of his philosophical works, which has done 
more to recommend his writings even than their 
intrinsic merits; and they show quick observation, 
a pleasant vein of humor, and here and there flashes 
of penetration which throw light into the very heart 
of the subject. The letters from Brandenburg, the 
youthful essay on Toleration, the medical specula- 
tions now first published, are, each in its way, ex- 
tremely interesting. They show us a side of Locke’s 
character which does not fully appear in his essays. 
So again the light thrown upon his long and intimate 
relations with the family of Lord Shaftesbury dis- 
plays Locke as the trusted physician and friend who 
watched over the health of ailing children, and was 
at the same time the adviser of the great Earl in the 
highest public concerns. 

The biographer makes a gallant effort to rouse the 
judgment of Macaulay on the Earl of Shaftesbury’s 
public life; and in this book we certainly see the 
statesman in an amiable and attractive guise. In 
his general opinions he was evidently far in advance 
of his time. The very fact of his affection for Locke, 
and his discernment of the great abilities which 
were concealed beneath the philosopher’s simple ex- 
terior, prepossesses us in hisfavor. But we question 
whether his public conduct will bear the test of a 
close examination. After all has been said, he re- 
mains the unscrupulous leader of faction described 
by Dryden:— 

“or close designs and crooked counsels fit; 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit: 

Restless, unfixed in principles and place, 

rp ey unpleased, impatient of disgrace ; 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
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Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o’er-informed the tenement of clay; 

A daring pilot in extremity, 

Pleased with the danger when the waves went high, 

He sought the storms; but, for a calm unfit, 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit.” 

Our readers, after comparing Macaulay's account 
with M. Fox-Bourne’s, can decide between this de- 
scription and that of our biographer: “He was very 
ambitious, and not very scrupulous; but his hands 
were cleaner than most men’s, and his ambition very 
rarely prevailed over his conscientious desire to 
promote the civil and religious liberty of his fellow 
subjects, and to maintain the honor of his country.” 

In whatever aspect his character may appear to 
us, it is very certain that history has reversed the 
position which, in his lifetime, he sustained towards 
the great philosopher. Shaftesbury’s influence died 
with him, or even before him; while the reputation 
of Locke, who became known to his contemporaries 
only towards the close of his life, steadily increased 
for a century. No history of English thought is 
complete in which he does not play a leading part; 
and the mark which his writings left upon the na- 
tional mind is only a part of his distinction. The 
beauty of his private character, his amiable and at- 
tractive life, his modesty and his manliness, are even 
more conspicuous in Mr. Bourne’s pages than the 
clearness of his intellect. The impression which 
these volumes leave upon our mind is that of a man 
totus teres atque rotundus; or, to use the apostolic 
language, “ thoroughly furnished with good works.” 





WINTER IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Ir it is some comfort to ‘think upon the frosty 
Caucasus” when under a tropical sun, may it not be 
correspondingly soothing, with the snow a foot deep 
in every direction, to remember the experience of a 
month of country life last August? One almost 
glows thinking of it now. Let us draw nearer the 
fire, and throw on an additional wrap. Can we not 
recall the breath of the hot air as we lazily swung in 
the hammock under the apple-trees? How it came, 
like a persistent presence, poking itself everywhere; 
out of doors blistering the forehead, in-doors stifling, 
close, hateful. 

We stayed a week in this rural retirement. We 
saw more flies than ever before in the same time. 
And we wished then, how sincerely! for the very 
weather we are grumbling at now. Let us try to re- 
member this and lay it to our fickle and ungrateful 
hearts. What a bliss not to have Araminta about 
one, waiting on the table with tresses all unbound, 
with scant drapery, bunched back 2 la mode, and 
the various unsuitablenesses that vex the summer 
boarder, who wants, above all, cool sweetness and 
propriety to mitigate the weather. What bliss not 
to have joints of meat, nor rooms without blinds, nor 
beds, compared with which the stoniest hillside were 
luxurious! When one looks on last August, one is 
well content with the sight of snow a foot deep, with 
the sight of merry young folks sliding after merry 
bells; with the sight of the red cheeks of the chil- 
dren, and their shrill shouts, and their wild snow- 
balling each other on the way to school. One listens 
with pleasure to the returning footsteps of the con- 
cert-goers, to keen criticisms of Doria—of Paine’s 
last song. Ideas shoot in all directions. Lectures 
abound. Prof. Norton talks of English cathedrals, 
and gives one stereoptical illustrations of St. Marks, 
and Chartres besides. Mr. Lowell is telling that old 
and always new story of King Arthur and Charle- 
magne; and if one does not care for old stories, it is 
easy to go to Music Hall and see Miss Bertha von 
Hillern walk. She walks, not tall and stately, god- 
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dess-born, but like the German peasant she is (why | the opportunity of making a public and eloquent 


the “von” then?) with a long, swinging step, using 
arms as well as legs. A pretty little woman, modest 
and quiet, using her gift of health and muscle for 
subsistence, and the Boston ladies go by hundreds 
to look at the sight. An American girl could not 
bear such sustained action, and it is doubtful if Miss 
3ertha will not wear herself out before long. Yet 


sie will, no doubt, by her example set many girls | 
| ing encouragement and rousing to effort; prompt 
| and cheerful in 


walking with excellent effect. Every day one may 
see the German girl tramping over Brighton, Brook- 


miles a day. 

So much is done in cold weather, with the snow a 
foot deep. Let us rejoice and listen grateful'y to the 
sleigh-bells, to the voices of the children, to the frosty 
express-man, to the wind and the snow and the 
stormy March! 


A PRACTICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
THE “commercial colleges” for young men, which 


acknowledgment of what he owed to her assist- 
ance :— 


“And here I want to say emphatically that if ever 
I have accomplished anything, ever avoided mis- 
takes, ever in any degree honored the Master, I 
greatly attribute it to an influence which men are 
not always prompt to acknowledge. In my home 
has been a life swallowed up in my success, willing 
to be unknown and out of sight; unwearied in giv- 


oncealing my defects and in cover- 


b 1 | ing my deticiendies: kind to apologize for what could 
line, and Watertown at the rate of twenty or thirty | 


not be approved; uncomplaining when worn down 
by heavy burdens, such as few are called to bear; 
more than ready to be unselfish and to wear out, that 


| others might —_ by mylabors. Isay that itis there 
1 


are now found in our principal towns, have been | 


highly successful, for the reason that they aim to 
give a training in the precise subjects which will be 
most useful to the students in after life, and that 
they give this training in the way, not merely of 
book-learning, but of actual practice. A school of a 


| his birth. 


similar character for young women has lately been | 


commenced in Berlin. It is described as follows :— 


“The building contains lodging-rooms for forty 

irls, school-rooms, working rooms, an immense 
citchen, and a permanent bazaar. In the school- 
rooms every branch that will fit the girls for situa- 
tions in banking, commercial, or mercantile estab- 
lishments is taught. Various trades that ladies can 
follow are exemplified by skilled operatives. The 
kitchen is perhaps the chief school-room, for all the 
work there is done by the girls under the supervision 
of one of the best cooks in the city. This feature 
lias become so popular, from the large number of 
betrothed maidens who flock thither to obtain good 
domestic educations, that the managers have begun 
to charge for instruction in cookery, and the receipts 
generally pay the expenses of the other depart- 
ments.”” 

This example ought not to be lost upon the intelli- 
geut and energetic women of our country, who are 
anxious to improve the education and opportunities 
of their sex. Indeed, it is somewhat surprising that 
in this land of commercial colleges and agricultural 
schools for young men, such much-needed practical 
schools for young women should not have been long 
ago established. A great many “ betrothed maid- 
ens,” we are sure, would be glad of such an oppor- 
tunity of improving their knowledge of domestic 
uifairs. The other arrangements of the Berlin 
s:hool seem to be excellent; but, if such institutions 
were once established among us, many improve- 
ments will doubtless be suggested by our ingenious 
countrywomen to adapt them to the requirements of 
American life. 


A TRIBUTE TO A GOOD WIFE. 

Dr. Joun Topp, the author of the well-known 
“Student’s Manual,” as well as many other esteemed 
works—and who withal was one of the most emi- 
nent and successful of New England ministers—was 
particularly happy in his marriage. His wife, who 
was a descendant of the celebrated Jonathan Ed- 
wards, was well educated and highly accomplished. 
Her husband —as his son and biographer informs 
us—fully recognized his obligations to one *“ who 
cheerfully sacrificed great beauty, brilliant powers 
of mind, and unusual social gifts, to the servitude of 
the care of a great family of a poor minister, and the 
work of helping forward her husband's success. In 
his historical sermon, delivered in the last year of 


| gained him distinction. 


in that life, I have found the source and the cause o 
allI have done. O wife of my youth! ‘* Many daugh- 
ters have done virtuously, and thou excellest them 
all. 


The husband was worthy of the wife. The same 
biography reveals to us the occasion of his efforts as 
an author, which were crowned to such unexpected 
success. His mother was unhappily deranged from 
The mental shock resulting from the ter- 
ror occasioned by a sudden and apparently fatal in- 
jury to her husband unsettled her mind, which was 
never restored to health. When her son grew to 
manhood, she was entirely dependent on him, and it 
was for the purpose of providing the means of sup. 
port for her that he composed the works which have 
Of the “Student’s Manual” 


| no less than a hundred and fifty thousand copies 





have been sold to young menin Londonalone. It has 
been translated into French, German, and Welsh, 
and has passed through over a hundred and fifty 
editions in Europe. “ For nearly fifty years (writes 
his biographer) it has found a place in students’ libra- 
ries, and to this day enjoys the singular distinction 
of being the only standard authority in the field 
which it occupies.”” Few books, probably, have ac- 
complished more good than this unpretending but 
most admirable and attractive work. And now that 
its originating cause is known, the esteem with which 
it was regarded will be heightened by admiration 
and respect for its author. Such a son well deserved 
the wifely devotion which he has so gracefully com- 
memorated. 





A WEDDING-DAY MEMENTO.— How to keep the 
wedding-day is a question which has occurred to 
many a loving couple, before and since the time of 
John Gilpin and his notable spouse. Very few, it is 
to be feared, have adopted the mode which has been 
chosen by a princely married pair of Hindostan. 
The wife of the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, we are 
told, was educated in a school of the United Presby- 
terian Mission in Egypt, and on each anniversary of 
their wedding the Maharajah contributed five thou- 
sand dollars to this mission. He has now done this 
for eleven years, making a total sum of $55,000 thus 
contributed. Among the married couples of our 
country—all of whom are princes and princesses in 
their own right—how many think of commemorating 
the wedding-day after this noble Hindoo fashion ? 


EXTRACT from Miss Martineau’s “ Eastern Life,” 
republished by Roberts Brothers of Boston :— 


“T always thought in America, and I always shall 
think, that the finest specimens of human develop. 


| ment I have seen are in the United States, where 


every man, however learned and meditative, can 
ride, drive, keep his own horse, and roof his own 
dwelling; and every woman, however intellectual, 
can do, if necessary, all the work of her own house.” 


This is the recorded opinion of an English traveller 
in this country thirty years ago. Would the present 


his life, at the close of his ministerial duty, he took | generation of ladies deserve such a description ? 
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SWEET POTATO FOR A HousE PLANT.—The sweet 
potato vine is really desirable for the house, is a 
rapid grower, and much more delicate in appearance 
under house culture than when growing out of doors. 





and wrinkled skin, dull leaden eye, furrowed cheek, 


| and broken and tottering gait. 


Select (the earlier the better) a well-ripened tuber of | 


tie Red Nansemond variety—said to be a most vigor- 
ous grower—eight or ten inches long and four or five 
inches in diameter. A dark-colored hyacinth glass 
isa suitable and pretty holder for the potato, but a 
common glass fruit can or small earthen jar will do. 
Fill the vessel with rain water and stand the potato 
in the mouth of it, allowing only two or three inches 
of the potato to go down into the water. Setitina 
warm, bright place to sprout, filling up the holder 
with water as fast asit evaporates. Probably a great 
many sprouts will start at once or in quick succes- 
sion; break off all but three or four of these, as your 
vine will by so doing be much longer and more luxu- 
riant. Nothing will now be needed for the perfection 
of the vine, except to keep the ve-sel filled with rain 
water.—American Garden. 
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DYEING THE HAIR. 


It may be stated once for all that this practice is 
decidedly injurious. It may fail altogether in pro- 
ducing the desired result; it is never unattended by 
a certain amount of unpleasant circumstances, and 
frequently with evil results. 

In the first place, the alteration of the abnormal 
color, so far as the general aspect of the fave is con- 
cerned, has an effect the very reverse of that which 
was intended. Every constituent part of man tends 
to make the human machine one harmonious whole 
—the figure, the stature, the skin, the hair, the gait, 
etc. 

Fair hair is associated with a sanguineous and 
lymphatic temperament, a fine and white skin, blue 
eyes, and a soft and mild expression. Black hair, 
on the contrary, is generally connected with a bil- 
ious habit of body, a muscular and nervous tempera- 
ment, a dark and yellowish skin, lively black eyes, 
and a bold, proud air. Red hair is associated with 
a peculiar constitution, although closely approach- 
ing to the fair type. In this variety the skin is 
transparent, fresh, and presents a peculiar limpidity, 
which belongs exclusively to the color of hair men- 
tioned. 

To what absurd contrasts, then, are those persons 
not exposed, who, from idle-vanity, attempt to break 
the bond of union which exists between the hair and 
the rest of the body? If, then, from the impression 
that red hair is a disfigurement, it is dyed black, 
what relation can exist between this new color, and 
the soft blue eye, and a skin so fine and so suscepti- 
ble that the sun’s rays seem to penetrate it, in the 
form of those lentiginous spots commonly called 
freckles ? 

These objections do not apply with equal force to 
those cases where the object is merely to disguise 
partial discoloration of the hair; but, at the same 
time, it is not always easy to produce the exact 
shade of the original color; and when the hair be- 
gins to grow, this partial discoloration reappears 
and discloses the dye. 

Finally, when this discoloration is widely diffused 
over the head, and requires an extensive application 
of the dye, in the case of an old man for example, 
the hair will then present a lustre, brilliancy, and 
tint, in melancholy contradistinction with the faded 


Besides, experience has sufficiently established the 
fact that the ingredients of which tne dyes are com- 
posed are far from being free from danger or incon- 
venience. The texture of the hair itself is deterio- 
rated by them. 

Composed, as they generally are, of very active 


| remedies, they burn the hair, alter the piliferous 





capsule, arrest the natural secretion of the hair, and 
favor the production of baldness. They also fre- 
quently produce inflammation of the sealp. I have 
met with many cases in which women, who had 
been in the habit of using those dyes, were reduced 
to the sad alternative of maintaining a disagreeable 
and painful eruption, the result of the ingredients 
employed, or to abandon the disguise they intended 
to produce. 

Since we cannot hope to prohibit altogether the 
use of compositions for dyeing the hair, it only re- 
mains to point out those that are the least injurious, 
and most likely to answer the purpose sought for. 

From the earliest time, the following substances 
have been employed to blacken the hair: The oil of 
cade, gall nuts, the lye of vine branches, preparations 
of lead; ravens’ eggs have been extolled, probably 
because the color of that bird is the most perfect 
black; putrified swallows, colocynth, ete. How- 
ever, experience has shown that a certain number 
of preparations possess more or less efficacy, the 
principal of which I shall here point out. 

Preparations of silver are used in various forms; 
as, for example, a pomade composed of nitrate of 
silver, cream of tartar, ammonia, and prepared lard. 

This pomade is to be applied to the hair by the aid 
of the brush and comb. They are also used in the 
form of paste: Nitrate of silver, proto-nitrate of 
mercury, and distilled water. Dissolve, strain, and 
wash the residue with sufficient water to make a 
paste. 

A clear paste is made of this solution and a suffi. 
cient quantity of starch, which is then carefully ap- 
plied to the hair in the evening. The head is eov- 
ered with a cap of gummed taffeta during the night, 
and the following morning the paste is washed off, 
and the hair anointed with any simple ointment. 

Dr. T. H. BuRGEss. 


HOW TO BREATHE PROPERLY. 

Most people breathe properly, often more by acci- 
dent or instinct than by design; but, on the other 
hand, hundreds of thousands do not breathe preper- 
ly, while many thousands at this present moment 
are suffering from more or less severe affections of 
the lungs or throat, owing to a faulty mode of respi- 
ration—in other words, because they breathe through 
the mouth instead of through the nostrils. The 
mouth has its own functions to perform in connec- 
tion with eating, drinking, and speaking; and the 
nostrils have theirs, namely, smelling and breathing. 
In summer time the error of respiring through the 
mouth is not so evident as in the winter season, when 
it is undoubtedly fraught with danger to the person 
who commits this mistake. If any one breathes 
through the natural channel—the nostrils—the air, 
passing over the mucous membrane lining the various 
chambers of the nose, becomes warmed to the tem- 
perature of the body before reaching the lungs; but, 
if he takes in air between the lips and through the 


; mouth, the cold air comes in contact with the dell- 


eate lining membrane of the throat and lungs, and 
gives rise to a local chill, frequently ending in in- 
flammation. Many persons, without knowing the 
reason why they are benefitted, wear respirators 
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over the mouth in winter, if they happen to go out 
of doors. By doing this, they diminish the amount 
of air which enters between the lips, and virtually 
compel themselves to breathe through the nostrils. 


But they could attain just the same result by keep. | 


ing the lips closed, a habit which is easily acquired, 
and conduces to the proper and natural way of 
breathing. We believe that if people would only 
adopt this simple habit—in other words, if they 
would take for their rule in breathing, “shut your 
mouth,” there would be an intense diminution in 
the two classes of affections, namely, those of the 
lungs and throat, which count many thousands of 
victims in this country in the course of a single 
year.—Public Health. 





‘iterary Aotices. 





From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 
“GRAYBEARD’S” LAY SERMONS. By John 


Franklin Graff (““Graybeard”). These papers, com- | 
prising more than one hundred in number, take up | 


various subjects pertaining to Christian belief, and 


elucidate them by the evidence of the sacred word. | 


The book is professedly a “summary of the great 
doctrines of holy Scriptures, as interpreted and 
illustrated by the Scriptures themselves.’’ The au- 
thor brings to his self-imposed task a deep sense of 
its importance, an unshaken faith in the truth of his 


religious convictions, and an overwhelming rever- | 


ence for the inspired volume. A disciple of Calvin, 
he makes his book wholly doctrinal and dogmatic in 
its character, treating in it only of matters of faith 
and belief, and setting aside those of works as only 
of secondary importance. For those who holé a like 
faith, the book will prove most acceptable reading. 
It can be obtained by mail, free of postage, by remit- 
ting the retail price, $1.75, to the author, Mr. John 
F. Graff, office of The Press, Philadelphia. 

From T. B. Peterson & Broruers, Philada. :— 

RUPERT HALL. By Mrs. Henry Wood. Besides 
the story which gives the title to this volume, it con- 
tains two others, all of them pleasantly written and 
entertaining, as everything which proceeds from 
Mrs. Wood’s pen invariably is. 


From Harrer & BrotueErs, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

MADCAP VIOLET. A Novel. By William Black. 
The heroine of this story is not a new creation in 
the world of romance; nevertheless, the author in- 
vests her with fresh charms, and weaves about her 
a romance which ends most pathetically. We never 
believe it fair to our readers to spoil a story for them 
by revealing its piot. But the name of its author, 
Mr. Black, is a sufficient guarantee for its excel- 
lence. 

SHADOWS ON THE SNOW. By B. L. Farjeon. 
Mr. Farjeon maintains the very pleasant custom, 
inaugurated by Charles Dickens, of writing, each 
year, a Christmas story, the reading of which, from 
its general tenor, shall increase the kindly feelings, 
geniality, and good cheer belonging properly to the 


Christmas season. This story is tender and touch- | 


ing, sad even to tragedy in some of its parts, but 
with a joyous ending which makes amends for all. 
JOSHUA HAGGARD’S DAUGHTER. By M. E. 
Braddon. Of the sensational school, which delights 
in tragic situations, which makes use of mysteries, 
murders, bigamies, and crimes of ail sorts, as the 
ordinary novelist makes use of the most common 


events in life, Miss Braddon stands undoubtedly at 
the head, if she is not herself its founder. A clever 
writer, and possessed of an extended knowledge of 
the world, she really invests this class of literature 
with a charm which it would otherwise lack, and 
| attracts to herself, and numbers among ler admirers, 
| men and women of really superior culture. “ Joshua 
| Haggard’s Daughter” is a story quite equal to any- 
thing she has ever written, and vastly superior to 
her first crude efforts, of which “ Aurora Floyd” was 
an example. 


From RosBerts BrorHErs, Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

KISMET. No Name Series. The “No Name Se- 
ries” has proven wonderfully popular; and this 
volume, we think, will enhance its reputation. The 
scene is laid in Egypt, and the story turns upon the 
mental history of a girl who, while half-engaged toa 
man she does not love, becomes gradually attached 
to a fellow traveller. We will not hint at the denowe- 
ment, but the style closely resembles that of “One 
Summer,” and the plot is certainly as interesting. 

GOETHE’S WEST-EASTERLY DIVAN. Trans- 
lated by John Weiss. The story of the “ Divan” is 
known to all readers of Goethe—how he was at- 
tracted by the poems of Hafiz, the Persian poet, 
ealled the Divan, and how he was impelled to write 
a series of poems, in which Eastern quietism and 
serenity should be the tone, and the matter be fur- 
nished by the civilization of Europe. Therefore it 
| is called the “ West-Easterly Divan.” Mr. Weiss’ 





| translation is good and strong, although sometimes 
obscure. Some of Goethe’s finest thoughts occur in 
this book, and it will be welcomed by his admirers. 

SUNSHINE IN THESOUL. A collection of poems 
of consolation and sympathy, collected by the editor 
of Quiet Hours. The verses are partly religious and 
partly secular, but all cheerful and comforting, and 
this little volume may prove a good friend to many 
sorrowful souls. 


From JAMES R. Oscoop & Co., Boston, through 
PorTER & COATES, Philadelphia :— 

HAROLD. A Drama. By Alfred Tennyson. Mr. 
Tennyson’s second drama, “Harold,” has a far 
wider scope than his first drama, “Queen Mary.” 
It is a story of the struggle between the Normans 
and Saxons for the ascendency in England. Tenny- 
son is Saxon in his feelings to the core, and refers to 
William the Conqueror as “the Cookoo,” and proph- 
esies that, “if soul be soul,” he must be getting his 
deserts for his wicked deeds somewhere. The drama 
is exceedingly fine as a work of literary art, while 
the dramatic action is noble and inspiring. 





From Noyes, Sxow, & Co., Boston, through Por- 
TER & COATES, Philadelphia :— 

LONG LOOK HOUSE. A Book for Boys and 
Girls. By Edward Abbott. A pleasant and in- 
structive story for boys, written after the style of 
the *“‘ Rollo Books,”’ which were so exceedingly and 
deservedly popular a generation ago. The story be- 
fore us is, in fact, written by a son of the author of 
the Rollo stories. 

From JOHN WILKINSON, Chicago:— 

A MANUAL OF SORRENTO AND INLAID 
WORK FOR AMATEURS. With original designs. 
By Arthur Hope. The rage for scroll sawing, which 
had begun before the Centennial, but which the ex- 
hibitions of fancy sawing in Machinery Hall of that 
| exhibition greatly increased, will make this book a 
| welcome one to many people. It contains a descrip- 

tion of all the tools and materials required, with full 
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directions how to use them. There is, beside, a num- 
ber of exquisite designs for brackets, frames, easels, 
paper knives, etc., which will prove most acceptable 
to those who have time and taste for this kind of 
fancy work. 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. November, 1876, and 
February, 1877. There is no falling off in the weekly 
number of this excellent periodical, which succeeds 
in the present, as it has done in the past, in giving 
its readers the cream of English contemporary lit- 
erature. The popularity of Littell is that it has no 
specialty. There are scientific discussions, literary 
criticisms, fiction, and short essays on topics of the 
day, brought together in an agreeable and instruct- 
ive medley. Its appearance is a weekly event; and 
the back volumes, to those who are fortunate enough 
to possess them, offer a brief epitome of the thoughts 
and tendencies of a generation. No magazine can 
fill the place occupied by the Living Age. 


Goden's Arm-Chair. 


MARCH, 1877. 


THE third month of the year, and still no falling off 
in the beauties of this long-established magazine. 
The steel-plate, the fashion-plate, and our latest 
wood-cut fashions and other varieties should com- 
mend our work to the ladies of America. 

WE request that when money is sent with a club 
list the money for every subscriber should accom- 
pany it. Afterwards, if any additions are made, 
we will receive the subscription at the same rates, 
and we will send the Book to any post-office where 
the subscriber may reside. 

WE beg to call attention to the new work of J. 
Vicks’ *“‘ Flower and Vegetable Garden.” It is very 
attractive, and contains a great amount of informa- 
tion. The advertisement of Mr. Vick will be found 
at the back of our Book. 











SoME gentlemen in a coffee-house were disputing 
about the best mode of dressing a beef-steak. Says 
one, ‘For my part, I prefer Shakspeare’s receipt.” 
**Shakspeare’s receipt!" exclaimed another; “ what 
is that?” 

“Tf, when ’twere done, ’twere well done, 
Then ’twere well it were done quickly.” 





A CORRESPONDENT of The English Mechanic in- 
sists that musical sounds stimulate the growth of 
plants. He gives aninstancein point. Ina barren 
section of Portugal he built a small conservatory, 
and endeavored to cultivate roses and other flowers 
under shelter; but, in spite of his precautions and 
industry, they did not flourish. One day he took a 
harmonium into the green-house, and played for 
several hours. The practice he maintained for sev- 
eral months, and was surprised to see a gradual but 
rapid recovery of health on the part of his plants. 
He attributes their improvement to the influence of 
music, and unfolds the theory that the singing of 
birds is conducive to vegetable life. 

A GENTLEMAN, being informed of a serious quarrel 
between two of his feminine relations, asked the 
person whether either of them had called the other 
ugly. On receiving an answer in the negative, he 
replied: ‘Oh, then I shall soon make up the matter.” 


Mosaics.—The masterpiece among all the mosaics 
at Ravenna, says the London Times—if, indeed, it 
may not claim supremacy over all the works of the 
mosaic art since the time of Constantine that have 
| come down to us—is the picture of the Good Shep- 

herd, above the entrance at the end’ of the lower 

limb. In every sense it is a remarkable work. In 
| drawing and beauty of composition it rivals the best 
wall paintings found at Pompeii. It may, with a fair 
degree of probability, be considered the earliest pic- 
torial representation of the Saviour. It marks dis- 
| tinctly the religious development or change which, 
at the time when the pagan religion was still a living 
creed, unconsciously influenced the artist to merge 
and lose the milder glories of Apollo in his represen- 
' tation of the divinity of the Son of Man. The direc- 
tion of the Christian sentiment of the time is also 
shown in the Saviour depicted as he whom all could 
seek, instead of the inexorable Judge, represented 
| in not much later works, who required to be entreat- 
ed through others. It is one of the most noticeable 
| characteristics of the many pictures of the Saviour 
| at Ravenna that, almost without exception, he is rep- 
resented in the flower of youth. It is easy to under- 
| stand how the legerd arose according to which a 
hermit was told ina dream that at Ravenna he could 
see depicted the veritable presence of the Son of God. 
At first sight this picture in the mausoleum looks 
like a Jovely rendering of the youthful Apollo or of 
Orpheus, but it is only necessary to dismiss all classic 
recollections to recognize nothing but the art produc- 
tion of a mind fuliy impressed with the inexhaust- 
ible love of the Good Shepherd for his sheep. He is 
seated in a grass-grown, rocky landscape, inaslightly 
reclining posture, with the feet extended Yorward, 
| and one negligently crossed over the other. His right 
| hand, extended downwards by his side, caresses one 
of the six sheep grouped about him, and his left, 
raised upwards, rests upon a crux hastata of gold, 
with one cross-bar above and two close together near 
the foot. He is draped in along vesture of gold, with 
loose sleeves, of which the left has fallen back, leav- 
ing the raised arm bare. Over the left shoulder 
hang the folds of a light chlamys of rich purple, 
which, passing behind the figure, crosses the lap 
above the knees and falls on the left side. The col- 
oring of the cloth of gold tunic is most skilfully ren- 
dered. It has the semi-trasparent effect of a kind of 
golden gauze, and the delicate luminous shading of 
the light folds is admirable. Down the length of the 
tunic, from the shoulder to the ground, are two lines 
of blue. On the feet are black sandals, tied with 
bows above the instep. The face is that of a beauti- 
ful beardless youth, with auburn hair falling upon 
the shoulders, and around the liead is a plain gold 
| nimbus. Anything more purely classic in art, im- 
bued with the deepest sentiment of the Christian re- 
| ligion, it would be difficult to imagine. 

TuE following is the size of some of the largest 
churches in Europe: St. Peter’s Church at Rome 
will hold 54,000 persons; Milan Cathedral, 37,000; 
St. Paul’s at Rome, 32,000; St. Paul’s at London, 
35,000: St. Potronio at Bologna, 24,000; Florence 
| Cathedral, 24,300; Antwerp Cathedral, 24,000; St. 
| Sophia’s, Constantinople, 23,000; St. John’s, Lateran, 

22,900; Notre Dame at Paris, 21,000; Pisa Cathedral, 
| 14,000; St. Stephen’s at Vienna, 12,400; St. Dominic’s 
at Bologna, 12,000; St. Peter's at Bologna, 11,400; 
Cathedral of Vienna, 11,000; St. Mark’s at Venice 
7000; Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, 700. 

Lapies desiring a clear, white, smooth skin and 
beautiful complexion should use Laird’s BLOOM OF 
| Youtu. Sold at all druggists.’ 
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COMPLIMENTARY NOTICES OF THE JANUARY NUM- | 


BER:— 


Gopegy’s LApy’s Book for January is received, and 
we can only say that it is fully as good as usual, and 
is one of the best magazines for the ladies. No lady 
who has taken it for a year will do without it even 
for a “love of a bonnet.” —IJndependent, Edgerton, 
Wisconsin. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Book for January has been on 
our table for several days. Besides the usual num- 


ber of fashion plates and pictures, it contains some | 


very pleasant and readabie stories. The fiction of 
Godley seems tous of a purer cast than that sent forth 
in many publicatious of the day.—Christian Sun, 
Suffelk, Va. 

GopeEyY's Lapy’s Book keeps up its time-honored 
reputation as the leading magazine of the country, 
and continues to flourish with its pristine success, 
despite the hard times. The number for January is 
one of the best ever issued. To new subscribers a 
beautiful Chromo is given.—Journal, Reading, Pa. 

GovEY's Lapy’s 
comes replete with good things to please the eye, the 
appetite, and the brain. The fashion department is 
coniplete, and a lady of taste cannot afford to do 
without Gopgry, with its elegant colored fashion- 
plate of the very latest and most stylish costumes, its 
wood-cuts of everything pertaining to a lady’s toiiet, 
and its chitehat and deseriptive department where 
we can learn what to purehase. Every number con- 
tains a fine steel engraving. The culinary depart- 
mentis always a friend to the housewife, particularly 
to one who delights in economical variety. The re- 
ceipts in a year would fill a good-sized cook-book, 
and are twice as valuable because practicable with 
modest means. Then the reading matter is so well 
selected and arranged thatit cannot fail to please. 
Excellent prose, fine poetry, entertaining tid-bits of 
wit and wisdom, who could wish for a more attract- 
ive offering. —Enterprise, Portland, Pa. 

GODEY’s is the first magazine the ladies inquire for 
each moti, and the one they read most thoroughly. 
Say what you please about our magazine literature, 
Mr. Godey is the publisher who knows best how to 
suit the needs and tastes of the gentler sex. The 
cordial relations he has always maintained with the 
weekly press make it a pleasure for the latter to say 
a kind word in his behaif whenever they can.—O6- 
server, Erie, Pa. 

The January number of Gopry'’s Lapy’s Book 
takes the lead in attractive features. It starts out 
in the new year with the brightest prospects, and as 
a lady's journal it has no superior. It furnishes use- 
ful and reiiable fashions and patterns, while its read- 
ing matter is first-class. Ladies, if you wish a good 
= pamne, subscribe for GODEY’s.—Chronicle, Eliza- 

eth, Pa. 

Its illustrations seem to be rather better than 
common, white its literary contents are quite up to 
regular high standard. Its fashion intelligence, al- 
thongh we cannot tell sv well about that, would 
seem to be reliable and valuable, if one can judge by 
the high estimation in which the magazine and its 
dicta upon this subject are held by our lady friends. 
—Journal, Painesville, O. 

No lady should be without Gopgy, if she can pos- 
sibly getit. Itis be rap in everytiins it undertakes, 
and it is in the way of undertaking a good deal.— 
Gazette, Sharon Springs, N. Y. 

GODEY’S LADY’s BOOK. an old friend that used to 
visit our sanctum mauy years ago, has made its ap- 
pearance on our “ Book Table.” It looks as brilliant 
as of old, is just as fashionable as ever, and has lost 
none of its literary attractions. Whatever changes 
have taken place as the “ flood of years” has passed 
by, have been for the better.—Advocate, Sedalia, 

0. 

The January number of Gopgy'’s Lapy’s Book, 
that paragon of the ladies’ magazines, is out in ad- 
vance, and is, we think, the most superb we have 
ever seen. There are several beautiful engravings, 
au unusually elegant, large colored fashion plate, 
about thirty fashion patterns, a splendid list of con- 
tents, and all in all Gopvgy is the magazine for the 
times.—Hxpress, Mantorville, Minn. 

The January number of Gopgy’s Lapy's Book is 
very attractive. The steel and wood engravings, 
fashion-plate (duuble-paze), patterns, and music are 
allin the best style of this publication. There are 
several fine stories, poetry, editorials: and, by the 
way, those who negleet the Editor’s Table deprive 
themselves of many good things. Altogether this is 
@ praciical number, aud begins the new year and 


| 





new volume with flying colors. The LADY’s Book is 

a treasure in the estimation of every lady, and we 

endorse their opinion.— Vox Populi, Lowell, Mass. 
The January number for 187; is a beautiful and 


' attractive copy. Instead of losing anything by age, 


300K. —Godey'’s Lady’s Book | 








GoODEY is continually gaining with increase of years, 
both in excellence and popularity. It is considerea 
the foremost ladys book of the age.—Democrat, 
Hopkiusville, Ky. 

NEw SHEET MvsIc, published by J. Starr Holloway, 
811 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. Verdicte 
Waltzes, by Strauss, his latest, 75 cents. Lischen et 
Fritzchen Waltzes, by Strauss, one of his best, 60. 
Spring Schottische, by Mack, pretty music and pretty 
picture title-page, 40. Moss Basket Waltz, Cassidy, 
30. Greenloop Polka, duet for violin and piano, 30. 
Rejoicing Galop, duet for violin and piano, 35. 

Also: The Dew is on the Blossom, very pretty song, 
40. The Child’s Wish. 35. Happy Gypsy Girl, beau- 
tiful song by Nelson, 30. Neliie’s Dream, by Wall- 
worth, exquisite song in the style of Then You'll 
Remember Me, 30. There’s a Joy for the Heart, by 
Stewart, 30. 

Slightly Soiled Music. For this one more month 
we offer 10 pieces of good and fashionable music at 
$1. The pieces are very slightly sviled, nearly as 
good as new, and embrace songs, galops, polkas, 
waltzes, fantaisies, variations, ete. No order re- 
ceived for less than 10 pieces, which will be sent free 
of postage for $1. In each lot will be included two 
or three of our new and popular pieces. Send at 
once, and address orders only to J. Starr Holloway, 
Publisher, 811 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 

MouRNING CustoMs.—The ancients had queer 
ideas about mourning for dead. The Egyptian 
women ran through the streets crying, with their 
bosoms exposed and their hair disordered. The 
Lycians regarded mourning as unmanly, and com- 
pelled men who went into mourning to put on female 
garments. In Greece, wlien a popular general died, 
the whole army cut off their hair and the manes of 
their horses. At the present day, the Arabian wo- 
men stain their hands and feet with indigo, which 
they suffer to remain eight days. They also care- 
fully abstain from milk during this time, on the 
ground that its white color does not accord with the 
gloom of their minds. In China the mourning color 
is white. Mourning for a parent or husband is re- 
quired there by law, under a penalty of sixty blows 
and a year’s banishment. When the Emperor dies, 
all his subjects let their hair grow for one hundred 
days. In the Feejee Islands, on the tenth day of 
mourning, the womeu scourge all the men except 
the highest chiefs. Another fashionable custom 
there requires the friends and reiatives of the de- 
ceased to assembie on the fourth day after the fu- 
neral, and picture to themseives the amount of cor- 
ruption .the corpse has sustained by that time. In 
the Sandwich Islands persons desirous of going into 
mourning paint the !ower part of their faces black, 
and knock out their front teeth. No doubt this 
causes a very sincere kind of mourning for the 
time. 

Herz is a curious burlesque of Chinese justice:— 

“A mandarin was committed for trial at the 
mixed court outside of Shanghae for theft from a 
lodging house. He was taken into the city, where 
the Hsien recognized him as the son of an o!d friend, 
whereupon he was acquitted. The mandarin then 
brought a charge against his accuser. The lodging- 
house keeper was thrown into jail, beaten for re- 
fusing to sign a paper declaring that he had madea 
false charge, beaten again for attempting to poison 
himself with opium, and threatened with another 
beating for declining tv pay his enemy $40.” 


‘ 
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PsEUDONYMS.—Mr. Dole, in his “Catalogue of the 
Skowhegan Library,” gives the following list of the 
pseudonyms of native and foreign authors, names 
changed by marriage, and the authors of anonymous 
books :— 





AMERICAN PSEUDONYMS. 


Pseudonyms. Real Names. 
Bill Arp. Charles H. Smith. 
Samuel A. Bard, Benjamin H. Squier. 
Walter Barrett, Joseph A. Scoville. 
Benauly, Benjamin, Austin, and 
Lyman Abbott, jointly. 
Charles Astor Dristed. 


Carl Benson, 
Cantell A. Bigly (Can tell 
a big lie), George W. Peck. 
Josh Billings, Henry W. Shaw. 
Dunn Browne, Rev. Samuel Fiske. 
Paul Creyton, J. T. Trowbridge. 
Shirley Dare, Miss Susan Dunning. 
Q. K. P hilander Doe. 
sticks, 
Fat Contributor, 
Major Jack Downing, 
Fleeta, 
Frank Forester, 
Mrs. Gilman, 
Howard Glyndon, 


ry ge Thomson. 
M. Griswold. 

a ba Smith. 

Kate W. Hamilton. 

H. W. Hoyt. 

Mr. Pullou. 

Miss Laura C. Redden. 





Barry Gray, R. B. Coffin. 
Grace Greenwood, Mrs. Sarah J. C. Lippin- 
eott. 


Mr. Henry A. Wise, U.S.N 
Miss Mary Abigail ‘Dodue. 
Mrs. M. V. Terhune. 
Mrs. Jennie C. Croly. 


Harry Gringo, 
Gail Hamilton, 
Marion Harland, 
Jennie June, 
Orpheus C. Kerr (Office 

Seeker), R. H. Newell. 
Edinund Kirke, J. R. Gilmore. 
Sut Lovengoud, Capt. G. Harris. 
Helen Mar, Mrs. D. F. M. Walker. 
Ik Marvel, Donald G. Mitchell. 
Sophie May, Miss R. 8S. Clarke. 
Minnie Myrtle, Miss Asana L. Johnson. 
Petroleum Vesuvius Nas- 

D. R. Locke. 


Caleb 8. Henry, LL.D 
Wm. T. Adams. 

Col. C + ules G. Halpine. 
B. P. Shillaber. 


Y, 

Dr. Oldham, of Grey- 
stones, 

Oliver Optic, 

Miles O. Reilly, 

Mrs. Partington, 


Florence Percy, ae Akers. 

John Phoenix, Capt. Geo. H. Derby, U.S. 
Army, 

Porte Crayon, Gen. D. P. Strother. 





L. Pylodet (anagram), F. Leypoldt, 

Seeley Reyester, Mrs. O. J. Victor. 

Job Sass, Mr. —— Foxcroft. 

Sir De K: Ly, (autl ior of | 
(“Canetucky”), Charles D. Kirk. 


Mrs. E. Robinson. 

Josiah G. Hoiland, M.D. 

Miss Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps 

Samuel D. Clemetts. 

E. D. Mansfield. 

Charles H. Browne. 

Solon Robinson. 


Talvi, 
Timothy Titcomb, 
Trusta (anagram), 


Mark Twain, 

A. Veteran Observer, 

Artemus Ward, 

Biythe White, Jr., 
FOREIGN PSEUDONYMS. 

A. L. O. E. (A Laay of 

England), 

Cuthbert Bede, 

E. Berger, 

Bon Gaultier, 


Miss Charlotte Tucker. 
Rev. Edward Bradley. 
Miss Elizabeth Sheppard. 
Prof. W. EK. Aytoun and 
Theodore Martin. 
*h. Te 


Rev. A. K. H. Boyd. 

Mrs. Marian C. (Evans) | 
Lewes. 

Mrs. Harriet Parr. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Penrose. 

Hon. Edward R. B. Lyt- 


ton. 
Mrs. Clara Mundt. 
Charles J. Apperley. 
George Mogridge. 
Amantine Lucile Aurore 
(Dupin Dudevant). 
Geo. 5. Phillips. 
Geo. Rose. 


Judge Thos. C. Halibur- 


Country Parson, 
H. B,” 

George Eliot, 

Holme Lee, 


Mrs. Markham, 
Owen Meredith, 


Louise Muhlbach, 
Nimrod, 

Old Humphrey, 
George Sand, 


January Searle, 
Arthur Sketchiey, 
Samuel Slick, 


| sent for postage on the premium. 





ton. 
Join H. Walsh. 


Stonehenge, 





Lieut. Richard J. Morri- 


son. 


NAMES CHANGED BY MARRIAGE. 
Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Nicholls. 
Augusta J. Evans, Mrs. Wilson. 
Marian C. Evans, Mrs. G. H. Lewes. 
Caroline Fry, Mrs. Wilson. 

Dinah M. Muloch, Mrs, Craik. 
Harriet Prescott, Mrs. R. G. Spofford. 
ANONYMOUS BOOKS AND THEIR AUTHORS. 
Alchemy and the Alche- 
mists; also, 
Christ the Spirit. 
“Colin Clout’s Come 
Home Again” Ex- 
plained. 
Red Book of Appin. 
Swedenborg a Hermetic 
Philosopher, 
Ecce Homo, 


Zackiel, 


Major-general Ethan A. 

Hitehcock. 

Prof. Seeley (but query) ? 
Ecce Colum, Rev. E. F. ion 
Erring, Yet Noble, Isaac F. Reed, Jr. 
Faith Gartney’s Girlhood, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
Household of Sir Thomas 

Moore: also, 

Journalof Mary Powell, Miss Anne Manning 
The Lamplighter, Miss M. 8. Cummins. 
Lyrics by the Letter H. Col. € has. G. Halpine. 
The New Timothy, Rev. W. M. Baker. 
Rutledge, Miss M. Cole. 
Schonberg.Cotta Family, Mrs. Elizabeth Charles. 
Spirit of Seventy-six, Mrs. D. 8. Curtis. 

Tales of the Genii, Rey. James Ridley. 
A Trip to Cateh a Sun- 
beam, Miss M. A. Planche, af- 
terward Mrs. Henry 
Mackarness. 

Charles Wyllys Elliot. 

HOLLOWAY’S MusicaAL MontTuHLy for March is 
now ready, the 171st monthly number of this pubii- 
cation. We have not room for a list of the contents, 
but our friends will find the pieces all good and in- 
teresting. Any single piece is worth the price of the 
whole number, whichis only 40 cents. The January, 
February, and March numbers will be sent to any 
address in the United States on receipt of $1. One 
year’s subscription $4, which includes the postage, 
as we prepay the postage on every number. 

A New and Hlegant Premium. This is the last 
month in which we can offer the following liberal 
premium. A neatly-bound volume of piano or organ 
music, costing in the regular way $10, will be given 
to every one sending in his own name and that of 
one other, with $8 for thetwo. The twocopies of the 
Monthly for the year are worth all the money, the pre- 
mium book is extra. 64 cents in addition must be 
Address orders 
only to J. Starr Holloway, 811 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Wind and Whirlwind, 


A WASTED LIFE. 
“GOD OVER ALL!” A motto on the wall,— 
Brilliant in crimson, purple, silvered crosses, golden 
rays; 
All ’broidered on rich velvet. 
Strange, strange! that, in the silent night, this—this 
Wakes a dead memory of a wasted life! 
He was a man rarely begift by Heaven ; 
His brain was large, expansive,—svemed almost 
To grasp the infinite: : his human heart 





| Brimmed with Christ’s charity. He had been made 


For noble deeds and words ;—for a full life! 

Yet = he! ... Some defect dwarfe d, 
1im 

And his right royal gifts were squandered—wasted— 

Fribbled away in song, in jest, and pleasance. 

Fitly, the sea washes his bones,—for, it is 

Grand — was his nature; watery 2s was his 

wi 


stunted 





Yet -—— we, who knew and loved him, lon, will 
sing 
(Low in our inner hearts) his requiem brie?,— 
Rest, rest ; thy life was full with good intent! 
A wasted [ife?. . Suse ems it!...Whoean know ?... 
“GOD OVER ALL!” EUGENE H. Munpay. 
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PARROTS—SOME ANECDOTES OF THE IMITATIVE 
Birp.—The death of a parrot was thus announced 
in the General Evening Post for the 9th of October, 
1802: “A few days ago cied in Half-moon Street, 
Picadilly, the celebrated parrot of Colonel O’ Kelley. 
This singular bird sang a number of songs in perfect 


| and show their beauty. It would walk on the ground 
| backwards if ordered to do so, walking in this di- 
| rection with the utmost ease. It was extremely 
| fond of music; and with movements of the feet 


time and tune. She could express her wants articu- | 


lately, and gave her orders in a manner nearly ap- 
proaching to rationality. Her age was not known; 
f was, however, more than thirty years, for pre- 


viously to that period Colonel O’Kelley bought her | 


at Bristol for a hundred guineas. The colonel was 
repeatedly offered 500 guineas a year for the bird by 
persons who wished to make a public exhibition of 
her; but this, out of tenderness for his favorite, he 
constantly refused.” This parrot, we are told, * beat 
time with all the appearance of science; and so ac- 
curate was its judgment that if by chance it mistook 
a note it would revert to the bar where the mistake 
was made, correct itself, and, still beating regular 
time, go through the whole with wonderful exact- 
ness.”’ 

In Willoughby’s translation of “‘Clusius: His Dis- 
course and Account of Parrots,” we read as follows: 
“The noble Philip Marnixius, of St. Aldegond, had 
a parrot whom I have oft heard laugh like a man, 
when he was by the bystanders bidden so to do in 
the French tongue, in these words, ‘ Riez, porroquet, 
riez’ (laugh, parrot, laugh); yea, which was more 
wonderful, it would presently add in the French 
tongue, as if it had been endued with reason, but 
doubtless so taught: ‘O le grand sot qui me faict 
rire!’ (O what a fool to make me laugh) and was 
wont to repeat these words twice or thrice.” This 
has sometimes been adduced as a proof of the great 
intelligence of parrots. It is evidently, however, 
rather an illustration of memory and association of 
ideas, which, along with other things, will be found 
illustrated also in the following account communi- 
eated to us of a parrot in London:— 

A blue macaw in Brook’s menagerie imitated to 
perfection the snarling, barking, and howling of 
dogs, and the eackling and crowing of fowls, and 
would also astonish the visitors by its readiness in 
mimicking any peculiar voice in the company. Dr. 
Thornton bought the bird for fifteen guineas; but it 
moped, sickened, and seemed to have lost all imita- 
tive power till it was released from captivity and 
allowed the range of the house. Then it speedily 
recovered health and regained the beauty of its 
plumage, made itself perfectly at home, became 
very loquaciots, and played many amusing tricks. 
Its sense of smelling was very acute, and it was 
generally the first to announce that dinner was 
ready. Its mode of showing gratitude or satisfac- 
tion was by half expanding its wings, with a gentle, 
tremulous flutter of the feathers, and uttering a low 
aud not unpleasing note. If food was proffered 
which its instinct or caprice rejected, it would take 
it with its foot and throw it down, with an exclama- 
tion which sounded like “There!” Food that was 
to its liking was carefully examined, tasted, and 
then conveyed to the bird’s own tin dish, in whieh it 
was packed close by pressure with the bill. If any 
of the children fell or were hurt, Poll was the first 
to give the alarm, and did not cease clamoring till 
the cause was attended to. Dr. Thornton’s son 
taught this parrot to descend from its perch at word 
of command, and to stand upon his finger; then, on 
another order, it turned back downwards, and hung 
on the finger by one foot, retaining its hold, al- 
though swung about ever so violently. Like many 


other parrots and cockatoos, it was evidently vain | 


and very susceptible of flattery, and was generally 


prompt in complying, if asked, to extend its wings ! 








along the perch danced to all lively tunes, its wings 
also moving and its head moving backwards and 
forwards in correct time. By a peculiar working of 
the serratures or file which all parrots have in the 
upper mandible, against the lower, it diligently 
strove to imitate the noise made by a scissors-grinde: 
who weekly visited the street; but, finding that this 
alone did not quite serve the purpose, it had recourse 
to the expedient of striking its claws against its tin- 
covered perch, and, accurately observing the time 
of the turning of the wheel, effected so exact an imi- 
tation once or twice a day that the neighbors said 
the man had become a perpetual nuisance. 

From the same source with the foregoing we de- 
rive the following account of another parrot: A 
lady had a gray parrot of four years old, that learned 
new words and sentences every day, and made sur- 
prisingly correct application of them. Enjoying 
perfect freedom, he would sometimes indulge in the 
expensive Juxury of mischief, upon which his mis- 
tress would scold him, when he would indignantly 
reply, “ Not a naughty Poll,” “* Nota bold bad bird ;” 
and reiterate, with stamping of his right foot, and 
an up-and-down movement of his body, “Iam not— 
I am not.” When she praised him, he would tell 
her that she was a darling, and that he loved her. 
He was very jealous of attentions paid to children, 
and when he saw them caressed would cry, “Go 
away, bold girl!” or “Go away, bold boy!” using 
the terms girl and boy with accurate discrimination. 
He remembered every name that he heard, and ap- 
plied it correctly to the person. Once seeing a visitor 
without a dog he was accustomed to have with him, 
he ealled the dog by name and whistled for him, al- 
though neither the gentleman nor his dog had been 
at the house for some months. He would mimic a 
visitor taking off coat or shawl, as if trying to divest 
himself of his wings, and no one laughed more 
heartily at his performances than he did himself. 
He would play with the cats till tired of them, and 
then whistle for the dogs to chase them away. He 
was often allowed to be out of doors, and the crows 
would fly away in alarm from a tree when he got 
upon it, he calling good mornings after them with 
great apparent delight. 

“Let me catch you doing that again!’’ called out 
@ parrot to some boys who had given a run-away 
ring to the door-bell of a house at Acton. One of 
the boys, seeing no one but the bird in the cage, and 
struck with a feeling of awe, called next day and 
apologized to the owner of the house. As he was 
quitting the hall, Poll exclaimed, “Oh, then, you 
won't do that again!”—Chambers’ Journal. 

A VERY curious institution for the purpose of mat- 
rimonial reconciliation exists in the old provinces of 
Prussia, in which the population amounts to more 
than seventeen millions, whoare mainly Protestants. 
The courts have, of course, the power of granting 
divorces: but before any suit for a divorce can be 
entertained, a great deal of formality is to be ob- 
served. In 1873 the number of married couples who 
desired a separation was 7325. Of these, no fewer 
than 2829 were reconciled by the intervention of 
clergymen. In 603 of these cases the reconciliation 
proved ineffectual: but the general result, without 


| taking into account pending cases, was that nearly 
| one-third of the whole number of matrimonial dis- 


putes were thus appeased. In 1874 the number of 
quarreliing couples and the proportion of those 
reconciled were about the same. 
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GROWTH OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. — Nothing 
moved the ire of our fathers quicker than the utter- 
ance of the flippant sneer of the sarcastic Edinburgh 
reviewer, ‘‘ Who reads an American book?” Since 
the days when this insolent query provoked heart- 
burning and wrath in American hearts, our people 
have grown wondrously in mental as well as mate- 
rial stature. The old-time jeer, if uttered at all, now 
provokes a smile of derision: no one in his or her 
right senses thinks of replying to itin a serious vein. 
Why should they, when foremost of foreign journals, 
devoted to the careful chronicling of the growth of 
literature, take a special pride in pointing to the 
rapid making of books and multiplication of news- 
papers in the United States, recognizing, in these 
gratifying growths, a mental progress the like of 
which the modern world has not seen. The dry and 
accurate statistical work on literary growth and 
progress, the painstaking German Annalen der T'y- 
pographie, tells the world, through no end of tables 
compiled with a patience that none but a scholastic 
German could or would exercise, that, in 1850, the 
entire number of libraries of all kinds in the United 
States was 15,615, containing altogether 4,636,411 vol- 
umes. Twenty years later, in 1870, our country pos- 
sessed 164,815 libraries, having on their combined 
shelves 45,528,938 volumes. Some of these books were 
undoubtedly imported; most of them were of home 
origin. But our strides forward in mental progress 
are marked still more distinctly in the growth of our 
newspapers. In 1776, Pennsylvania possessed 2 news- 
papers; New York, 4: and Massachusetts, 7. In 1876, 
Pennsylvania had 738 newspapers; Massachusetts, 
346; New York, 1088. Now let us mark the intellect- 
ual progress of the new Commonwealths—States that 
had no existence in 1776, and for years thereafter. 
At the beginning of last year, Illinois had 707 papers; 
Ohio, 568; Iowa, 401; Missouri, 378; Indiana, 375. 

All Americans read American papers, and Eng- 
lisimen are but too glad to get them for perusal; 
and yet, as a nation, we are stillin our cradle in all 
that concerns mental culture. As our wild lands are 
being subdued and settled, our enormous mineral 
and metallic resources developed, our population in- 
creased to hundreds of millions, we shall grow in 
literature as no people have grown before. The sur- 
prisingly prosperous present is only an earnest of a 
great intellectual future. 

COURTSHIP IN SAXONY.—Saxon damsels are much 
more rigidly watched, duennaed, and kept under 
than American maidens—that is, if American girls 
are kept under at all. Until engaged, they are not 
permitted to walk alone with a gentleman, nor to 
take his arm, nor to go with him to any place of 
amusement, nor to receive a call from him, unless in 
the presence of some female relative. But the en- 
gagemént or betrothal is a serious, solemn, public, 
almost irrevocable affair. 
Yankee girls, with scalps dangling at your belts, and 
tremble! How they can get through with the pro- 





| forth to his daily labor. 


| 


Hear that, ye flirting | 


posal part of itin the presence of the ever-present | 


and watchful duenna, you must get one of your Ger- 
man friends at home to tell you. But the betrothal, 
when approved by the parents of both parties, is for- 
mally announced by the bride’s parents, in printed 
circular and newspaper advertisement, to relations, 
connections, and friends of both parties. Now the 
beau begins to havesome chance. He can sitand walk 
out unattended with his inamorata, and he can kiss 
her. But still if he takes her to theatre, opera, or con- 
cert, he must take her mother or some other relative 
a'ong—which is good for mothers and relatives, but 
roughon beaux. Andifthe swain isan officer, he must 
get leave from the War Office to marry, and he must 
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deposit, as an indispensable prerequisite, a sum suffi- 
cient to maintain his widow in case of his decease; 
so that officers are not marrying men as much as they 
are with us. The engagements are very long ones— 
two or three years is an average—but they are very 
rarely broken off; and if this should occur, it is 
spoken of by relatives and friends with bated breath 
and looks of horror. During this period the bride, if 
living in the country districts, is diligently employed 
in spinning, weaving, making up the stock of linen 
required for her own use and for that of her husband 
for many coming years. In city and country she 
learns and practises cooking and housekeeping un- 
der her mother’s experienced and careful eye, which 
accounts for a German spouse being a help-mect ia 
other senses than the consumption of steaks, chops, 
and roasting pieces. 

AUSTRALIAN newspapers state that two divers en- 
gaged in pearl-fishing in Torrés Straits were recently 
drowned while at work in their diving-dresses, and 
two swimming-divers have been devoured by sharks. 
The‘sharks are nowso numerous as to produce a per- 
ceptible falling off in the quantity of pearl shell ob- 
tained. One of the divers is described as losing his 
life in a singular way. He was walking along the 
bottom, which was very level and free from coral, 
when his life-line became entangled round a large 
piece of cup-shaped coral, the only obstruction for a 
considerable distanee. The boat to which he was 
attached was drifting with the tide as he walked on, 
and the life-line getting foul the boat was anchored, 
asit were. The strain thus brought on the life-line 
would appear to have drawn the diver down to the 
coral, thereby creating such alarm as to cause him 
so far to lose his presence of mind that he cut the 
line. He might just as well have cut his throat, as 
by his thoughtless act he transferred the boat's strain 
from the rope to the air-pipe, which was soon pulled 
out of its socket in the helmet. It was some time be- 
fore the body was recovered. It wasonits back, and 
a knife was firmly clutched in the right hand. 

SLEEP.—There are two kinds of sleep—the incom- 
plete and the complete. Complete sleep is a tempo- 
rary metaphysical death, though not an organic one. 
The heart and lungs perform their offices with their 
accustomed regularity. It is characterized by a tor- 
por of the organs of the brain, of the external senses, 
and of voluntary motions. Incomplete sleep is the 
activity of one or more of the cerebral organs, while 
the others are in repose; this occasions dreaming. 
Sleep is variously affected by health and disease. 
Man in time of health sleeps in tranquillity. He 
arises in the morning refreshed, and prepared to go 
New strength is given him; 
languor has gone, and all the faculties, both mental 
and corporeal, are recruited. But the sleep of dis- 
ease is far different. It is short and unrefreshing; 
disturbed by fearful sights and frightful dreams, 
Stupor and sleep are different, though supposed by 
some to be synonymous. In both there is insensi- 
bility: but it is easy to awaken a person from sleep, 
while it is sometimes almost impossible to arouse one 
from stupor. It is frequently the case in sickness 
that the person lies for several days in stupor, totally 
insensible. Though sleep be natural and necessary 
to the languid mental corporeal faculties, yet it is 


| often brought on by some external cause. Heat pro- 


| to bring on sleep. 


duces sleep. We witness it in the summer season; 
it is common to see the laborer devote an hour in the 
heat of the day to sleep. A heated church is likely 
‘Variety, whether in sight or 


| sound, prevents sleep, while monotony of all kinds 


is apt to produce it. 
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OBITUARY. 

Sicnor Buitz, who has been the wonder and de- 
light in sleight-of-hand and natural magic through 
the United States, for successive generations, for up- 
wards of a quarter of a century, departed this life on 
Saturday the 27th of January. He was born at Deal, 
England, of Polish parentage, on the 21st of June, 
1810. Many persons have thought that the name 
which has become a hou-ehoid word during his resi- 
dence in Philadelphia was an assumed one; but this 
was not the case. His parents were respectable 
tradespeople, who christened this, their only child, 
Antonio, and Antonio Blitz he has been in public 
and private life throughout his long career. He tells 
us in his autobiography that when but a very little 


band of strolling gypsies who visited his native town, 
and from that time he dates his fondness for that 
kind of amusement. When only twelve years old he 
had developed such proficiency for necromancy that 
his parents were persuaded to entrust him to the 
eare of a faithful companion—who remained his 
constant attendant for upwards af twenty years—to 
make a professional tour in Europe. His career be- 
fore the public began with an exhibition in Septem- 
ber, 1823, in Hamburg. From Europe, in 1825, he 
went to England, travelling through the smailer 
provincial towns for two years before he essayed 
London. Fifty years ago the common people of Eng- 
land were not loath to attribute the sleight-of-hand 
tricks of a magician to supernatural agency, and 
even some educated people were not free from su- 
perstition. Asan exainple, while at Fxeter, Signor 
Blitz was regularly summoned and put on trial be- 
fore an ecclesiastical court, charged with practising 
tlie Black Art. In some portions of Scotland, also, 
the good people thought there must be something 
“ancanny” about a man who could put money into 
or take it from other people’s pockets at his will and 
pleasure. His name was coupled with that of Roger 
Bacon and Dr. Faustus, and only the fact that the 
good signor did not bewitch cattle or change chil- 
dren, and employed himself in doing kindly acts, 
gave him popular recognition. In Ireland the sim- 
ple, wonder-loving people looked upon him as on one 
commanding all powers of the air, and many were 
the applications made to him to tell fortunes or oth- 
erwise minister to credulity. In 1830, while at Man- 
chester, he was married to his first wife, by whom 
he had three children, one of whom, now Madame 
Van Zandt, is a well-known and popular singer. 

In 1834 Signor Blitz came to this country and made 


ishing performances were the topic and the enigma 
of the time. The Chess Player was destroyed in 
1854, at the burning of the Chinese Museum; but the 
Automaton Trumpeter became the property of a 
gentieman in this city, and was, we think, loaned 
for exhibition at the Sanitary Fair. Signor Biitz 
next occupied the old Masonic Hall and the old lec- 
ture-room of the Chinese Museum. While at the 
former place he was associated for some time with 
the eccentric humorist and mimic, Dr. Valentine. 
After the fire at the Museum, Signor Blitz occupied 
several other halls before he made his permanent 
quarters at the Assembly Buildings. In the inter- 
vals between these changes he travelled East and 
South over the country, and making one trip through 


| Canada, two voyages to the West Indies, but he con- 
fellow he learned some tricks of conjuring from a | 


sidered Philadelphia his home, and settled his fam- 
ily here. During the civil war he gave numerous 
entertainments in the hospitals and at fairs for the 
amusement and benefit of the soldiers, and he was 
active in other ‘ways in aiding the Union cause, 
Early in life Signor Blitz perfected himself as a ven- 
triloquist, and his exercise of this faculty added 


| much to his popularity. His entertainments always 





his first appearance, in September of that year, at | 
Nibio’s Garden. This famous resort was at that time | 


the mest popular place of amusement in New York. 
Besides the regular performance, side entertain- 
ments were given on special holidays. After the 
nrusical entertainment, which was given inthe Main 


Hall, Blitz gave his exhibitions, which soon won him 


fame, altttoucgh their novelty bad been somewhat an- 
ticipated by the clever French conjurer, M. Adrien. 

After a winter spent in New York city, Signor 
Blitz went to Boston, and from thence made a tour 
through the larger part of what was then the far 
West. Returning to New York, he made an engage- 
ment with Maelzel, the proprietor of the celebrated 
Automaton Chess Player, the Burning of Moscow, 
the Automaton Trumpeter, the Rope Dancer, and 
other musical and mechanical mysteries, and to- 
gether they appeared, in 1836, in what was then the 
new hall at the Northeast corner of Eighth and 
Chestnut Streets, Doubtless many of our older citi- 
zens remember these entertainments, and especially 
the performances of the Chess Player, whose aston- 


| ago, which most people have forgotten. 


were wonderfully attractive to children, for his 
kindly manners disarmed them of any fear of evil 
consequences from his necromaney. Fortunately 
for the little folk, to whom the dissipation of the cir- 
cus and the theatre was forbidden, no fault ever 
was found with these innocent entertainments. 


GopDEY’s Lapy’s Boox.—The first number for the 
new year of this old established, beautiful, and well- 
conducted domestic magazine, more than maintains 
its old-time reputation for excellence. Profuse, ar- 
tistic, and appropriate are the illustrations; not only 
do they represent accurate transcripts of the latest 
fashions in ladies’ raiment, but they comprise seve- 
ral art gems. The reading matter js abundant, and 
has, with a rare good taste, been culled from the very 
choicest of contemporary literary sources. GopEryY's 
for 1877 promises to exceed even its own past splen- 
did record.—Printers’ Circular, Philadelphia. 

THE GREEN THREE-CENT Stamp.—By about the 
middle of next May the public will have seen the last 
of the present three-cent stamp, and will become to 
get accustomed to something red, and possibly a new 
tint. The best and the fastest color known—the 
green three—has proved a placer for stamp-washers, 
who take off the oily cancellations without acid or 
alkali, and set the stamp afloat again. So far the 
Post-Office Department has found no way out of the 
difficulty, and the long series of experiments just 
completed has resulted in nothing more than the as- 
surance that green is the poorest of stamp colors. 
With the change of color, May Ist, there will be a 
change in design. The medallion head of Washing- 
ton will be retained; but it will be relieved by an 
open space of white, and the scroll-work will have a 
different pattern. Altogether, the new stamp will 
bear some resemblance to a stamp of sixteen years 
The white 
background is adopted in the hope that any attempt 
to wash the stamp will leave this part irretrievably 
soiled. 


PERSEVERANCE. — A Chinese prime minister pre- 


| sented a memorial to the emperor on a subject he 


did not like. The emperor disregarded it. The 
minister repeated it three days successively. The 
emperor at length in a rage tore it to pieces. The 


minister coolly gathered up the fragments, and past- 
ing them together, presented it a fourth time. This 
proof of his patience and perseverance had such an 
effect on the emperor, that he took the matter into 
consideration, and complied with the request, 
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FRENCH ROOF SUBURBAN VILLA. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Highth Street, 
Jormerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE above design was built by L. C. Thompson, in 
the city of Pottsville, Pa. It presents a fine effect 
exteriorly, and is finished inside with finely-polished 

walnut, and all the modern improvements. The 
building is brick, rubbed down and painted. The 
window dressings, base, etc., are of finely-dressed 
sandstone, being carefully finished. Cost, without 
the grounds, about $20,000. 











FIRST STORY. 


We have lately invented a bronze sash that can be 
furnished to parties at a little advance over walnut. 
They are very beautiful, and for durability unques- 
tionable. 

Our book of designs of model pousoueee we send 
by mail upon receipt of $3.50. Address J. H. Hobbs & 
Son, Architects, 804 North Eighth Street, ‘Philadel. 
yhia. A prospectus will be sent to those wishing to 
lave the same. 








First Story.—V_ vestibule; H hall, 7 feet 6 inches 
wide: P parlor, 15 by 36 feet; SR sitting-room, 19 by 
20 feet; DR dining-room, 15 feet by 18 feet 4 inches; 
L library, 11 we 12 feet; K kitchen, 16 feet 8 inches 
by 17 feet: S scullery, ‘ll feet 6 inches by 9 feet 6 
inches: CY conserv atory, 8 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 
8inches;: PY pantry; CC China closet. 

Second Story.—C chamber, 19 by 20 feet; C cham- 

















SECOND STORY. 


ber, 15 feet by 25 feet 6 feet: C chamber, 12 feet 5 
inches by 15 feet; C chamber, 13 feet 6 inches by 16 
feet 11 inches; C chamber, 15 feet 2 inches by 16 feet 
4inches; C chamber, 11 by 12 feet: BR bath-room, 8 
feet 2 inches by 11 feet 8 inches; H hall, 7 7 feet 6 inches 
wide ; CL closets. 





PEN and ink are the best witnesses. 
SuHort reckonings make long friends. 
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A TEA PARTY IN Morocco.—The tea is washed 
before it is infused, and a great quantity of sugar is 
put into the tea-pot. It is, in fact, a syrup, and it 
might be supposed that people so particular about 
flavors as are the Moors would find such excessive 
sweetness objectionable. Yet, what is more extra- 
ordinary still, they endeavor apparently to suppress 
the delicate tea flavor altogether. There is a regu- 
lar course of tea impregnated with different flavors, 
which are all more or less disagreeable to the novice. 
The order of these may vary; but, from the numer- 
ous opportunities we had of judging, the following 
seemed the rule in “the best circles:’’ First, there 
was a round of plain green fea, with no addition but 
sugar. Milk or cream was never used. Then came 
a second course, in which spearmint was infused—a 
horrible compound. Third, an infusion of tea with 
wormwood, not quite so objectionabie. Fourth, one 
flavored with lemon verbena. Fifth, one with cit- 
ron. Sixth, and more rarely, as being an expensive 
luxury, and intended as a great compliment, tea and 
a little ambergris scraped into it, and which could 
be seen floating like grease on the surface. Of this 
the flavor, if peculiar, was not disagreeable. Each 
course of tea was taken while very warm, and with 
a loud, smacking noise of lips. Nothing meanwhile 
was eaten. 

“WuHaT would you do, madam, if you were a gen- 
tleman !” “Sir, what would you do if you were 
one?” 


A FIRM of umbrella-makers in Glasgow have lately 
filled an order for forty enormous sun-shades, which 
are to be sent as presents to African chiefs. Three 
of these parasols—or palanquins, as they are also 
called—are about thirty feet in circumference, and 
the rest about eighteen feet. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAvInG had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department wiil 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
hnomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much dependsin choice. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book hagpno interest 
in this department, and knows nothing ®f its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accom Pontes by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to be addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
Jirst received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitling. ; 








DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 
Fig. 1.—Evening dress of pink silk, made with po- 
lonaise fastening slantwise. The underskirt is plain ; 





the polonaise is trimmed with a netted fringe, head- 
ed with a band of white feathers. Feather and pink 
roses in hair. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of brown silk, made with 
polonaise. The underskirt is trimmed with one 
ruffle, edged with a narrow plaiting; the polonaise 
and sleeves with lace, headed with velvet. Brown 
velvet bonnet, trimmed with feather and flowers, 
muff of velvet to match dress in color. 

Fig. 3.—Carriage dress of purple velvet with polo- 
naise, trimmed with cords and ornaments, and a band 
of chinchilla fur. Purple velvet bonnet, trimmed 
with silk and feather. Chinchilla fur muff. 

Fig. 4.—House dress of navy-blue silk and gray 
matelasse. The underskirt is of the blue silk; it is 
trimmed with narrow ruffles and plaiting: the polo- 
naise is of the gray, with blue silk sleeves, and 
trimmed under each arm and down on the skirt of 
polonaise. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of myrtle-green silk cut in the 
Princess shape, trimmed with narrow plaiting. Scarf 
overskirt, trimmed to correspond with the dress 
skirt. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for boy of three years, made of gray 
Cashmere, and trimmed with cardinal silk and but- 
tons. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of navy-blue silk. The skirt 
trimmed with ruffles, headed with a puff. Sacque of 
matelasse, trimmed with fringe and heading of feath- 
ers. Navy-blue silk and velvet bonnet, trimmed with 
loops and ends of ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of brown silk, with over- 
skirt of brown Cashmere. Brown cloth sacque, 
trimmed with narrow braid. Brown felt bonnet, 
trimmed with silk. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting dress of myrtle-green silk, made 
with an underskirt and polonaise. The underskirt 
trimmed witha plaiting, the polonaise with embossed 
velvet. Bonnet of myrtle-green velvet, cream colored 
feather and flowers. 

Fig. 4.—House dress of black silk, made with a po- 
lonaise; the pipings on dress and polonaise, as well 
as the ribbon bows, being of cardinal. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Front and back view of evening 
dress, made of pale blue silk, with overdress of blue 
silk tissue. The underskirt is trimmed with narrow 
knife plaitings; the overdress is cut in shape in 
the back, lined with silk; the front and sides are 
trimmed with large silk bows. Cuirass basque, with 
silk sleeves; the neck cut square in front; the trim- 
ming is narrow silk plaitings. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Hat of brown straw, trimmed with shaded 
leaves, brown silk and small feather. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of white felt, trimmed with silk 
and flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Walking jacket of black cloth, trimmed 
with cord and buttons.’ 

Fig. 4.—Fichu of white illusion, trimmed with 
white and black lace, and pink rose and ribbon 
bow. 

Fig. 5.—Gray straw hat, trimmed with ribbon and 
gray feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Necklace and pendant of frosted silver. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Front and back view of dress for 
girl of six years, made of gray camel’s hair, trimmed 
with cardinal silk cording, sash, and buttons. 

Fig. 9.—Dress sleeve with cuff formed of folds, fas- 
tened with a band with buttons. 














Fig. 10.—Dress sleeve, trimmed with bands of em- 
broidery. 

Fig. 11.—Bonnet of light gray felt, trimmed with 
navy blue velvet and feathers. 

Figs. 12 and 13.—Front and back view of dress for 
boy, made of navy blue serge, silk piping, plaiting, 
and sash. 

Fig. 14.—Mourning jewelry. Jet jewelry has al- 
ways been fashiovable four mourning, but the diffi- 
culty has been to cut the brittle material into pointed 
drops and thin rings, without making the ornaments 
liable to break. This drawback seems now to have 
been overcome by a composition which stands the 
finest points and the most delicate curves well, and 
is as warm in tint as jet, without having the tawdry 
appearance of cast glass. 

Fig. 15.—Smelling bottle. This is a charming 
chatelaine appendage in the shape of a dagger; 
crystal glass and filagree silver ornaments are com- 
bined so as to produce an exceedingly pretty ensem- 
ble. 

Fig. 16.—-Cap for elderly lady, made of white mus- 
lin, trimmed with colored ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. 17.—Fichu made of plaid blue velvet and satin, 
trimmed with a plaiting of lace, and finished with a 
ribbon bow. 

Fig. 18.—Faney pocket for dress, made of silk 
folded, and finished with ribbon bows. 

Figs. 19, 20, and 21.—Fashionable collars and un- 
dersleeves, made of linen, and edged with lace and 
embroidery. 

Figs. 22 and 23.—Front and back view of black 
silk sacque, trimmed with a band of feathers, headed 
with a trimming of shells made of the silk. 

Fig. 24.—Bonnet of black felt, trimmed with a net- 
ted piece of biack silk, small cardinal feather. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


WE are often asked for detailed information upon 
the style of coiffure most in vogue. This is a some- 
what difficult question to attempt in writing, without 
the aid of illustrations, but as the many illustrations 
we are constantly giving do not appear to give all 
the information to some of our many readers, de- 
sired, we will endeavor to give a few hints, which we 
trust may prove useful. The general aspect of fash- 
ionable coiffures has slightly changed sinee the be- 
ginning of the winter, because they are much less 
high and wider. Curls may be worn in the neck, or 
not, at pleasure. This depends much upon the shape 
of the head and neck. It suits some ladies extremely 
well; others look best with the nape of the neck 
quite free and the hair turned up. A coiffure in the 
Grecian style requires the hair to be altogether taken 
up from the neck. The front hair is arranged in 
bandeaux, low over the forehead, with only a little 
short hair left to play in short curls upon the brow. 
A round chignon is formed of puffs and plaits. It is 
crossed in the middle by a gold band, while another 
band is placed in front; the chignon is finished be- 
hind by a few short curls. Another coiffure is suit- 
able only for hair that curls naturally. The front 
hair is arranged in waved bandeaux, and divided 
from the back hair; the back hair is arranged in 
thick curls, superposed so as to form a curled chig- 
non.. Another pretty coiffure isthe Ninon. The heir 
is brushed up trom the forehead, waved and arranged 
in clusters round the head; the ends of the hair are 
frizzied and form a round chignon behind; a ribbon 
is tied round this chignon. The bandeaux are waved 
in front, with frizzled curl in the middie. Again, an- 
other style consists in forming a chignon of smooth 
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loose torsade arranged in a coronet over the ban- 
deaux. Or, again, a bow is formed with the hair at 
the back, puffs on the top, and frizzles low over the 
brow, no curls or any hair at all drooping in the 
neck. It will be seen, from the above description, 
that the Catagon is quite gone out of fashion, and 
that a round style of coiffure, mostly composed of 
puffs or rouleaux, with waved or frizzled hair low 
over the brow is now, fashionale. 

For the benefit of our youthful readers, we will 
state that there are fashions in dolls as in other 
things, and at present infant dolls are preferred to 
those that represent grown ladies. The baby doll is 
dressed in her Igng christening robe, with sash and 
close lace cap. "The face is infantile in expression, 
with blue eyes, and blonde hair fringed over the fore- 
head; and in some cases is provided with a layette, 
nursery basket, etc. Sometimes the nurse doll is 
added to hold the baby, and is arrayed in cap, apron, 
and snowy kerchief in true Freneh fashion. Next 
there are the new Japanese dolls, chubby and short, 
with slanting eyes and shaved heads. It is good 
study in costume for girls to dress these in true Jap- 
anese style. The English rag dolls are prized, be- 
cause they cannot be broken, and a child has not 
strength enough to tear them. The indestructible 
wooden dolls are jointed in every limb, and assume 
beautiful attitudes; and the néwest bisque dolls are 
dressed in silk, with Smyrna lace trimmings, in the 
latest style. Some wax as large as a child of three 
years are on sale, but it is not the size and intrinsic 
value that should be considered; but natural-look- 
ing dolls, with shapely limbs and pretty features, 
should be selected, to give children correct ideas of 
form and expression. The dressed dolls represent 
national costumes and the peasant dress of different 
provinces, such as Normandy, Alsace, Lorraiue, ete. 
One odd caprice is a doll dressed as a widow in deep 
mourning, with a widow’s cap and crape veil. Then 
there are school-girl and sailor-boy dolls and the 
pretty Madame Angot dress; and invalid dolls in 
flannel dressing gowns, while others swingin a ham- 
mock, and still others are dressed in evening cos- 
tumes, with train, flowers, fan, and elaborate full- 
dress attire. 

The belongings for dolls consist of everything a 
lady wears or usesin her house. You can buy sepa- 
rately every article of dolls’ clothing, such as furs, 
corsets, fans, bustles, travelling dresses, rained 
dresses, Cashmere shawls, Balmoral skirts of cardi- 
nal color, eyeglasses, lace sets, opera.glasses, combs, 
brushes, powder-boxes with puff, striped stockings, 
and so on through the list. Freneh trunks are pro- 
vided to carry them. 

It is an error which is very general, and which 
shows great want of taste, to spend large sums of 
money upon a few toilets, to be worn only on grand 
occasions, and to wear cheap or shabby clothes at 
all other times. A lady of taste, who has to study 
economy, will far rather be always dressed nicely 
and simply than to sacrifice everything for a few 
showy dresses, and appear in daily life in either 
very cheap or else inappropriate dresses. Silk 
dresses are expensive, we all know, and cannot be 
renewed constantly: but they are not, by any means, 
indispensable. Woollen goods are perfectly admit- 
ted in these days, even for visiting toilets, nay, for 
the-evening also, provided they are of some light 
shade of color, and nicely made. In silks, the black 
will find the first place in the wardrobe of every 
lady of taste. Colored ones only appear in very ele- 
gant costumes, and where the wardrobe is not very 
extensive it is apt to be noticed as a particular dress 
much sooner than a black one. Dyeing is now ecar- 


puffs, the hair brought low over the forehead, and a | ried to such great perfection that any silk dress of 
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too light a color to be worn, except as a dressy toilet, 
and too défraiche to do duty as such, can be con- 
verted into a black or very dark colored one, and 
can, with the aid of some wool material, be made up 
into a nice costume. A good model for a house 
dress is of fancy woollen material, striped of two 
shades of gray. The dressisin the Princess shape 
in front, and has some resemblance at the back to 
the American dressfor babies, being put on in plaits 
about eight inches from the waist. A large bow of 
wide ribbon forms the baby sash over these plaits, 
but the skirt is very long. The edges of the front 
and side pieces are bound with ribbon, and laced 
instead of sewed together on either side. A pretty 
aumoniére pocket, trimmed with strips of silk and 
buttons to match. It is completed by two silk lapels 
at the top, which are fastened on by buttonholes to 
buttons sewn on near the waist. A black silk dress 
is made thus: Skirt trimmed with four very fine 
plaitings, two wide and two narrow, put on alter- 
nately. The polonaise is trimmed about half way 
up the middle in front, with tightly-gathered bouil- 
lons, three in number, and the rest of the way to the 
top of the bodice with three rows of round passe- 
menterie buttons. The front part is edged around 


the bottom with two very narrow plaitings, the back | 


part much longer, with one very deep plaiting. It 
is draped up with Aprse-shaped plaited pocket put 
on far back upon the right side. The sleeves are 
trimmed around and up to the elbow, with a plaiting 
and three rows of buttons. This model is also suita- 
ble, of course, for any dark colored silks, or for one 
of Indian or French Cashmere, or any of the many 
woollen goods so much worn, in either black or col- 
ored. A’ very elegant evening dress for a young 
married lady (and by “ young” we mean under forty) 
is made strictly in the Princess shape; skirt ex- 
tremely plain and scant in front, with fulness let in 
at the back to form the plaits. The material is pale 
green, lilac, or maize silk. The low bodice is laced 
at the back down below the hips where the drapery 
commences. This drapery is formed of two deep 
flounces of white lace, English or Brussels point, or 
old Beuges, ete., or black lace, if the lady prefers a 
less youthful and more quiet-looking dress. In any 
case, the lace should be arranged in a sort of tablier 
in front, put on almost plain, then slanted up at the 
back, and the end arranged in the spiral folds called 


cascade draperies. The upper edge of the lace is | 


concealed by a light garland of tinted foliage and 
buds of yellow or tea roses. This garland becomes 
more voluminous at the back, and is finished in a 
long trailing branch, falling over the lace. The low 
bodice is trimmed around the top with three very 
narrow puffings of the silk, with a lace border 
around lower and a narrew lace edging around the 
upper edges: clusters of roses upon the left side. 


The skirt, which is deeply trained, is trimmed around | 


the bottom with three fine plaitings, the last (upper) 
one of which is finished by a plaited heading, di- 
viding from it by a bias band of the same silk stitched 
on twice. 
low, and tea roses and buds form the coiffure. Gloves 
of white or very light-colored kid are worn very long, 
and the latest device is to have them laced instead 
of buttoned, and finished with small silk tassels. It 
is fashionable to have one’s initials worked on the 
upper part of the glove to match the toilet in color. 

Gauze and tulle veils are spangled with cheneille 
in tilleul (the new pale green tint) upon cream color, 
black upon black, blue upon black, green, caroubier, 
scabieuse, all kinds of colors, forming velvet-like 
dots all over the face. The most fashionable are 
colored, to match the costume. 

There are also most dainty and fashionable co- 


A light cluster and trailing branch of yel- | 


| quettish little cravats and fichus of colored cheneille, 
edged with fringe. Cheneiile is so much in vogue 
that turban torsades of velvet and satin foliage are 
combined with cheneille fringe, in bronze foliage of 
two shades, and white cheneille tipped with gold; 
such a trimming is extremely tasteful upon a white 
felt bonnet. It is now so much the fashion to wear 
hot-house flowers of an evening, that where artificial 
ones are introduced in a toilet, they should be imi- 
tated ith the greatest perfection. In many cases 
ihe fohage used is real, and the flowers imitation. 
For the coiffure, small glass bottles filled with water 
are used, covered over as a puff by hair; the flowers 
being placed in these remain fresh throughout an 
evening. 

Fans are of medium size, neither so extremely 
large as they were lately carried, nor so small as 
formerly. Those with feather tops are most fash- 
| fonable. There are very beautiful ones with tortoise- 
shell sticks, mounted with natural gray ostrich feath- 
ers. Others are of dark cock’s plumes, with wooden 
sticks. White fans for full dress and for bride's are 
painted on kid, on satinv or on silk, with landscapes 
and figures, the sticks are of ivory or pearl; others 
are of white or pear! silk, with Valenciennes lace or 
cardinal tops, ornamented on one side with a pic- 
ture, and on the other with a bow of narrow ribbons 
| of the two colors. 
| Brooches are worn very large, and are made to 
| serve also as pendants. Ear-rings are either quite 
| small and short, as in the solitaire diamond knobs, 
| or the shel! and jet balls so much in favor, or else 
| they are very long and.elaborate, with pendants, for 
| full-dress parures. Styles of jewelry take a wide 

range, beginning with antique sets modelled after 

classic Grecian, Roman, and Egayptian designs, and 
concluding with modern Oriental fashions, such as 
those of India and Russia. The novelty is eloisonné 
enamel applied to gold, and made into beautiful 
brooches, rings, bracelets, etc. The grounds are 
| lapis blue, dark yellow, or dusky olive, almost cov- 
ered with brilliant floral decorations in the Russian 
| style. For lighter surfaces blue and white enamel 
are used on gold, and classic designs are chosen. 
| India sets are crescents made of tiger’s claws, held 
by broad bauds of pale yellow gold, richly embossed. 
Diamonds are set to show no gold, the stones being 
held byclaws. Stone cameos and intaglios are more 
highly prized than almost any other jewelry by peo- 
ple with artistic taste. For lovers of odd things, is 
| silver jewelry inlaid with color in neillo work; the 
| designs are mostly Japanese, and this chromatic deco- 
| ration is very effective in long brooches for shawls, 
| fan-shaped buttons for the sleeves, Jarge buckles for 
belts, ete. -Shell jewelry has become a permanent 
| favorite for street and general wear, as it is fine yet 
modest and inconspicuous. Variegated shell of rather 
light shades is preferred to the amber tints lately in 
| vogue. Watch chains are either the short chatelaines 
hanging from the belt, or else the long chains that pass 
around the neck. Gold necklaces are close around 
the neck in dog-collar shape, with long, flat links al- 
| ternately of red and yellow gold, or else a series of 
| pendent drops enamelled, or perhaps they repre- 
sent the network and pointed shape of lace collays. 
| Braceletsare either wide, massive yellow gold bands, 
most often ornamented with enamel, or else they 
are a series of narrow bangles of silver or of gold. 
} Linked buttons are most worn for sleeve buttons. 
| Lace pins for fastening the lace searf at the throat 
are slender arrows, daggers, bars, or whips, some- 
times of pale yellow gold only, while others are enam- 
elled or studded with precious stones. 

Next month we hope to give our readers some hints 

about spring fabrics and fashions. FASHION. 
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OBITUARY. 
Sienork BLITZ, who has been the wonder and de- 


light in sleight-of-hand and natural magic through | 
the United States, for suecessive generations, for up- | 


wards of a quarter of a century, departed this life on 
Saturday the 27th of January. He was born at Deal, 


England, of Polish parentage, on the 2lst of June, | 


1810. Many persons have thought that the name 


which has become a hou-ehoid word during his resi- | 


dence in Philadelphia was an assumed one; but this 
was not the case. His parents were respectable 
tradespeople, who christened this, their only child, 
Antonio, and Antonio Blitz he has been in public 
and private life throughout his long career. He tells 
us in his autobiography that when but a very little 


fellow he learned some tricks of conjuring from a | 


band of strolling gypsies who visited his native town, 
and from that time he dates his fondness for that 
kind of amusement. When only twelve years old he 
had developed such proficiency for necromancy that 
his parents were persuaded to entrust him to the 
eare of a faithful eompanion— who remained his 
constant attendant for upwards af twenty years—to 
make a professional tourin Europe. His career be- 
fore the public began with an exhibition in Septem- 
ber, 1823, in Hamburg. From Europe, in 1825, he 
went to England, travelling through the smaller 
provincial towns for two years before he essayed 
London. Fifty years ago the common people of Eng- 
land were not loath to attribute the sleight-of-hand 
tricks of a magician to supernatural agency, and 
even some educated people were not free from su- 
perstition. Asan example, while at Exeter, Signor 
Blitz was reguiarly summoned and put on trial be- 
fore an ecclesiastical court, charged with practising 
the Black Art. In some portions oi Scotland, also, 
the good people thought there must be something 
“ancanny” about a man who could put money into 
or take it from other people’s pockets at his will and 
pleasure. His name was coupled with that of Roger 
Bacon and Dr. Faustus, and only the fact that the 
good signor did not bewitch cattle or change chil- 
dren, and employed himself in doing kindly acts, 
gave him popular recognition. In Ireland the sim- 
ple, wonder-loving people looked upon him as on one 
commanding all powers of the air, and many were 
the applications made to him to tell fortunes or oth- 
erwise minister to credulity. In 1830, while at Man- 


chester, he was married to his first wife, by whom | 


he had three children, one of whom, now Madame 
Van Zandt, is a well-known and popular singer. 

In 1834 Signor Blitz came to this country and made 
fis first appearance, in September of that yenrr, at 


Niblo’s Garden. This famous resort wis at that time | 


the most popular place of amusement in New York. 
Besides the reguiar performance, side entertain- 
ments were given on special holidays. After the 
musteal entertainment, which was given in the Main 
Hall, Blitz gave his exhibitions, which soon won him 
fame, although their novelty bad been somewhat an- 
ticipated by the clever French conjurer, M. Adrien. 

After a winter spent in New York city, Signor 
Blitz went to Boston, and from thence made a tour 
through the larger part of what was then the far 
West. Seturning to New York, he made an engage- 
ment with Maelzel, the proprietor of the celebrated 
Automaten Chess Player, the Byrning of Moscow, 
the Automaton Trumpeter, the Rope Dancer, and 
other musical and mechanical mysteries, and to- 
gether they appeared, in 1836, in what was then the 
new hall at the Northeast corner of Eighth and 
Chestnut Streets. Doubtless many of our older citi- 
zens remember these entertainments, and especially 
the performances of the Chess Player, whose aston- 


of the time. The Chess Player was destroyed iy 
| 1854, at the burning of the Chinese Museum ; but the 
Automaton Trumpeter became the property of 4 
gentieman in this city, and was, we think, loaned 
for exhibition at the Sanitary Fair. Signor Blitz 
next occupied the old Masonic Hall and the old lee. 
ture-room of the Ciffmese Museum. While at the 
former place he was associated for some time with 
the eccentric humorist and mimic, Dr. Valentine 
After the fire at the Museum, Signor Blitz occupied 
several other halls before he made his permanent 
quarters at the Assembly Buildings. In the inter. 
vals between these changes he travelled East and 
South over the country, and making one trip through 
Canada, two voyages to the West Indies, but he con. 
sidered Philadelphia his home, and settled his fam. 
ily here. During the civil war he gave numerous 
entertainments in the hospitals and at fairs for the 
amusement and benefit of the soldiers, and he was 
active in other ways in aiding the Union cause, 
Early in life Signor Blitz perfected himself as a yen- 
triloquist, and his exercise of this faculty added 
much to his popularity. His entertainments always 
were wonderfully attractive to children, for his 
kindly manners disarmed them of any fear of evil 
consequences from his necromancy. Fortunately 
| for the little folk, to whom the dissipation of tlie cir. 
| cus and the theatre was forbidden, no fault ever 
was found with these innocent entertainments. 

GopDEY’s Lapy’s Boox.—The first number for the 
new year of this ofd established, beautiful, and well- 
conducted domestic magazine, more than maintains 
its old-time reputation for excellence. Profuse, ar. 
tistic, and appropriate are the illustrations; notonl 
do they represent accurate transcripts of the Tatest 
fashions in ladies’ raiment, but they comprise seve. 
ral art gems. The reading matter js abundant, and 
nas, with a rare good taste, been culled from the very 
choicest of contemporary literary sources. GODEY'S 
for 1877 promises to exceed even its own past splen- 
did record.—Printers’ Circular, Philadelphia. 


| ishing performances were the topic and the enigma 


THE GREEN THREE-CENT STaMP.—By about the 
middle of next May the public will have seen the last 
of the present three-cent stamp, and will become to 
get accustomed to something red, and possibly a new 
| tint. The best and the fastest color known—the 
green three—has proved a placer for stamp-washers, 
who take off the oily caneellations without acid or 
alkali, and set the stamp afloat again. So far the 
Post-Office Department has found no way out of the 
difficulty, and the long series of experiments just 
completed has resulted in nothing more than the as- 
| surance that green is the poorest of stamp colors. 
With the change of color, May ist, there will be a 
change in design. The medallion head of Washing- 
ton will be retained; but it will be relieved by an 
open space of white, and the scroll-work will havea 
| different pattern. Altogether, the new stamp will 
| bear some resemblance to a stamp of sixteen years 
| ago, which most people have forgotten. The white 

background is adopted in the hope that any attempt 

to wash the stamp will leave this part irretrievably 
soiled. 


| PERSEVERANCE. —A Chinese prime minister pre 
sented a memorial to the emperor on a subject he 
did not like. The emperor disregarded it. The 
| minister repeated it three days successively. The 
emperor at length in a rage tore it to pieces. The 
| minister coolly gathered up the fragments, and past- 
ing them together, presented it a fourth time. This 
proof of his patience and perseverance had such a8 
effect on the emperor, that he took the matter inte 


| consideration, and complied with the request, 
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FRENCH ROOF SUBURBAN VILLA. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Highth Street, 
Sormerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





INR UREN EN Uar PRLLLEQL "TEPER oreo eee ve rae 


THE above design was built by L. C. Thompson, in 
the city of Pottsville, Pa. It presents a fine effect 
exteriorly, and is finished inside with tinely-polished 
wainut, and all the modern improvements. The 
building is brick, rubbed «iown and painted. The 
window dressings, base, etc., are of finely-dressed 
sandstone, being carefully finished. Cost, without 
the grounds, about $20,000. 

















FIRST STORY. 


We have lately invented a bronze sash that can be 
furnished to parties at a little advance over walnut. 
They are very beautiful, and for durability unques- 
tionable. 

Our book of designs of model_residences we send 
by mail upon receipt of $3.50. Address J. H. Hobbs & 
Son, Architects, 804 North Eighth Street, Philadel- 

hia. A prospectus will be sent to those wishing to 
lave the same. 
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First Story.—V_ vestibule; H_ hall, 7 feet 6 inches 
wide: P parlor, 15 by 36 feet: SR sitting-room, 19 by 
20 feet; DR dining-room, 15 feet by 18 feet 4 inches; 
L library, 11 by 12 feet; K kitchen, 16 feet 8 inches 
by |7 feet: S seullery, 11 feet 6 inches by 9 feet 6 
inches; CY conservatory, 8 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 
8inches: PY pantry: CC China closet. 

Second Story.—C chamber, 19 by 20 feet; C cham- 











SECOND STORY. 


ber, 15 feet by 25 feet 6 feet: C chamber, 12 feet 5 
inches by 15 feet; C chamber, 13 feet 6 inches by 16 
feet 11 inches; C chamber, 15 feet 2 inches by 16 feet 
4inches; C chamber, 11 by 12 feet: BR bath-room, 8 
feet 2 inches by 11 feet 8 inches; H hall, 7 feet 6inches 
wide; CL closets. 

Pew and ink are the best witnesses. 

SHorT reckonings make long friends. 
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A TEA PARTY IN Morocco.—The tea is washed 
before it is infused, and a great quantity of sugar is 
put into the tea-pot. It is, in fact, a syrup, and it 
might be supposed that people so particular about 
flavors as are the Moors would find such excessive 
sweetness objectionable. Yet, what is more extra- 
ordinary still, they endeavor apparently to suppress 
the delicate tea flavor altogether. There is a regu- 
lar course of tea impregnated with different flavors, 
which are all more or less disagreeable to the novice. 
The order of these may vary; but, from the numer- 
ous opportunities we had of judging, the following 
seemed the rule in “the best circles:” First, there 
was a round of plain green tea, with no addition but 
sugar. Milk or cream was never used. Then came 
a second course, in which spearmint was infused—a 
horrible compound. Third, an infusion of tea with 
wormwood, not quite so objectionable. Fourth, one 
flavored with lemon verbena. Fifth, one with cit- 
ron. Sixth, and more rarely, as being an expensive 
luxury, and intended as a great compliment, tea and 
a little ambergris scraped into it, and which could 
be seen floating like grease on the surface. Of this 
the flavor, if peculiar, was not disagreeable. Each 
course of tea was taken while very warm, and with 
a loud, smacking noise of lips. Nothing meanwhile 
was eaten. 

“Wuat would you do, madam, if you were a gen- 
tleman!”’ “Sir, what would you do if you were 
one ?”” 

A FiRM of umbrella-makers in Glasgow have lately 
filled an order for forty enormous sun-shades, which 
are to be sent as presents to African chiefs. Three 
of these parasols—or palanquins, as they are also 
called—are about thirty feet in circumference, and 
the rest about eighteen feet. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HavineG had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, Jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much dependsin choice, 

he publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the pereen sending the order 
is or is not a subseriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to be addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
we re accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. , 














DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 
Fig. 1.—Evening dress of pink silk, made with po- 
lonaise fastening slantwise. The underskirt is plain ; 





the polonaise is trimmed with a netted fringe, head. 
ed with a band of white feathers. Feather and pink 
roses in hair. 

Fig. 2—Walking dress of brown silk, made with 
polonaise. The underskirt is trimmed with one 
ruffle, edged with a narrow plaiting; the polonaise 
and sleeves with lace, headed with velvet. Brown 
velvet bonnet, trimmed with feather and flowers, 
muff of velvet to match dress in color. 

Fig. 3—Carriage dress of purple velvet with polo. 
naise, trimmed with cords and ornaments, and a band 
of chinchilla fur. Purple velvet bonnet, trimmed 
with silk and feather. Chinchilla fur muff. 

Fig. 4.—House dress of navy-blue silk and gray 
matelasse. The underskirt is of the blue silk; itis 
trimmed with narrow ruffies and plaiting: the polo- 
naise is of the gray, with blue silk sleeves, and 
trimmed under each arm and down on the skirt of 
polonaise. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of myrtle-green silk cut in the 
Princess shape, trimmed with narrow plaiting. Scarf 
overskirt, trimmed to correspond with the dress 
skirt. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for boy of three years, made of gray 
Cashmere, and trimmed with cardinal silk and but- 
tons. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1—Walking dress of navy-blue silk. The skirt 
trimmed with ruffles, headed with a puff. Sacque of 
matelasse, trimmed with fringe and heading of feath. 
ers. Navy-blue silk and velvet bonnet, trimmed with 
loops and ends of ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of brown silk, with over- 
skirt of brown Cashmere. Brown cloth sacque, 
trimmed with narrow braid. Brown felt bonnet, 
trimmed with silk. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting dress of myrtle-green silk, made 
with an underskirt and polonaise. The underskirt 
trimmed witha plaiting, the polonaise with embossed 
velvet. Bonnet of myrtle-green velvet, cream cclored 
feather and flowers. 

Fig. 4.—House dress of black silk, made with a po- 
lonaise; the pipings on dress and polonaise, as well 
as the ribbon bows, being of cardinal. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Front and back view of evening 
dress, made of pale blue silk, with overdress of blue 
silk tissue. The underskirt is trimmed with narrow 
knife plaitings; the overdress is cut in shape in 
the back, lined with silk; the front and sides are 
trimmed with large silk bows. Cuirass basque, with 
silk sleeves; the neck cut square in front; the trim. 
ming is narrow silk plaitings. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Hat of brown straw, trimmed with shaded 
leaves, brown silk and small feather. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of white felt, trimmed with silk 
and flowers. 

Fig. 3—Walking jacket of black cloth, trimmed 
with cord and buttons. 

Fig. 4.—Fichu of white illusion, trimmed with 
white and black lace, and pink rose and ribbon 
bow. 

Fig. 5.—Gray straw hat, trimmed with ribbon and 
gray feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Necklace and pendant of frosted silver. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Front and back view of dress for 
girl of six years, made of gray camel’s hair, trimmed 
with cardinal silk cording, sash, and buttons. 

Fig. 9.—Dvress sleeve with cuff formed of folds, fas- 
tened with a band with buttons, 
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Fig. 10.—Dress sleeve, trimmed with bands of em- 
broidery. 

Fig. 11.—Bonnet of light gray felt, trimmed with 
navy blue velvet and feathers. 

Figs. 12 and 13.—Front and back view of dress for 
boy, made of navy blue serge, silk piping, plaiting, 
and sash. 

Fig. 14.—Mourning jewelry. Jet jewelry has al- 
ways been fashionable fur mourning, but the diffi- 
culty has been to cut the brittle materia! into pointed 
drops and thin rings, without making the ornaments 
liable to break. This drawback seems now to have 
been overcome by a compusition which stands the 
finest points and the most delicate curves well, and 
is as warm in tint as jet, without having the tawdry 
appearance of cast glass. 

Fig. 15.—Smelling bottle. This is a charming 
chatelaine appendage in the shape of a dagger; 
erystal glass and filagree silver ornaments are com- 
bined so as to produce an exceedingly pretty ensem- 


Fig. 16.—Cap for elderly lady, made of white mus- 
lin, trimmed with colored ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. 17.—Fichu made of plaid blue velvet and satin, 
trimmed with a plaiting of lace, and finished with a 
ribbon bow. 

Fig. 18.—Fancy pocket for dress, made of silk 
folded, and finished with ribbon bows. 

Figs. 19, 20, and 21.—Fashionable collars and un- 
dersleeves, made of linen, and edged with lace and 
embroidery. 

Figs. 22 and 23.—Front and back view of black 
silk sacque, trimmed with a band of feathers, headed 
with a trimming of shells made of the silk. 

Fig. 24.—Bonnet of black felt, trimmed with a net- 
ted piece of black silk, small cardinal feather. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


WE are often asked for detailed information upon 
the style of coiffure mostin vogue. This is a some- 
what dificult question to attempt in writing, without 
the aid of illustrations, but as the many illustrations 
we are constantly giving do not appear to give all 
the information to some of our many readers, de- 
sired, we will endeavor to give a few hints, which we 
trust may prove useful. The general aspect of fash- 
jonable coiffures has slightly changed since the be- 
ginning of the winter, because they are much less 
high and wider. Curls may be worn in the neck, or 
not, at pleasure. This depends much upon the shape 
of the head and neck. It suits some ladies extremely 
well; others look best with the nape of the neck 
quite free and the hair turned up. A coiffure in the 
Grecian style requires the hair to be altogether taken 
up from the neck. The front hair is arranged in 
bandeaux, low over the forehead, with only a little 
short hair left to play in short curls upon the brow. 
A round chignon is formed of puffs and plaits. It is 
crossed in the middle by a gold band, while another 
band is placed in front; the chignon is finished be- 
hind by a few short curts. Another coiffure is suit- 
able only for hair that curls naturally. The front 
hair is arranged in waved bandeaux, and divided 
from the back hair; the back hair is arranged in 
thick curls, superposed so as to form a curled chig- 
non. Another pretty coiffure isthe Ninon. The hair 
is brushed up from the forehead, waved and arranged 
in clusters round the head; the ends of the hair are 
frizzled and form a round chignon behind; a ribbon 
is tied round this chignon. The bandeaux are waved 
in front, with frizzled curl in the middle. Again, an- 
other style consists in forming a chignon of smooth 
puffs, the hair brought low over the forehead, and a 





loose torsade arranged in a coronet over the ban- 
deaux. Or, again, a bow is formed with the hair at 
the back, puffs on the top, and frizzles low over the 
brow, no curls or any hair at all drooping in the 
neck. It will be seen, from the above description, 
that the Catagon is quite gone out of fashion, and 
that a round style of coiffure, mostly composed of 
puffs or rouleaux, with waved or frizzled hair low 
over the brow is now, fashionable. 

For the benefit of our youthful readers, we will 
state that there are fashions in dolls as in other 
things, and at present infant dolls are preferred to 
those that represent grown ladies. The baby doll is 
dressed in her long christening robe, with sash and 
close lace cap. The face is infantile in expression, 
with blue eyes, and blonde hair fringed over the fore- 
head; and in some cases is provided with a layette, 
nursery basket, etc. Sometimes the nurse doll is 
added to hold the baby, and is arrayed in cap, apron, 
and snowy kerchief in true French fashion. Next 
there are the new Japanese dolls, chubby and short, 
with slanting eyes and shaved heads. It is good 
study in costume for girls to dress these in true Jap- 
anese style. The English rag dolls are prized, be- 
cause they cannot be broken, and a child has not 
strength enough to tear them. The indestructible 
wooden dolls are jointed in every limb, and assume 
beautiful attitudes; and the newest bisque dolls are 
dressed in silk, with Smyrna lace trimmings, in the 
latest style. Some wax as large as a child of three 
years are on sale, but it is not the size and intrinsic 
value that should be considered; but natural-look- 
ing dolls, with shapely limbs and pretty features, 
should be selected, to give children correct ideas of 
form and expression. The dressed dolls represent 
national costumes and the peasant dress of different 
provinces, such as Normandy, Alsace, Lorraiue, etc. 
One odd caprice is a doll dressed as a widow in deep 
mourning, with a widow’s cap and crape veil. Then 
there are school-girl and sailor-boy dolls and the 
pretty Madame Angot dress; and invalid dolls in 
flannel dressing gowns, while others swingin a ham- 
mock, and still others are dressed in evening cos- 
tumes, with train, flowers, fan, and elaborate full- 
dress attire. 

The belongings ‘for dolls consist of everything a 
lady wears or uses in her house. You can buy sepa- 
rately every article of dolls’ clothing, such as furs, 
corsets, fans, bustles, travelling dresses, trained 
dresses, Cashmere shaw!s, Balmoral skirts of cardi- 
nal color, eyeglasses, lace sets, opera-glasses, combs, 
brushes, powder-boxes with puff, striped stockings, 
and so on through the list. French trunks are pro- 
vided to carry them. 

It is an error which is very general, and which 
shows great want of taste, to spend large sums of 
money upon a few toilets, to be worn only on grand 
occasions, and to wear cheap or shabby clothes at 
all other times. A lady of taste, who has to study 
economy, will far rather be always dressed nicely 
and simply than to sacrifice everything for a few 
showy dresses, and appear In daily life in either 
very cheap or else inappropriate dresses. Silk 
dresses are expensive, we all know, and cannot be 
renewed constantly ; but they are not, by any means, 
indispensable. Woollen goods are perfectly admit- 
ted in these days, even for visiting toilets, nay, for 
the evening also, provided they are of some light 
shade of color, and nicely made. In silks, the black 
will find the first place in the wardrobe of every 
lady of taste. Colored ones only appear in very ele- 
gant costumes, and where the wardrobe is not very 
extensive it is apt to be noticed as a particular dress 
much sooner than a black one. Dyeing is now car- 
ried to such great perfection that any silk dress of 
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too light a color to be worn, except as a dressy toilet, 
and too défraiche to do duty as such, can be con- 
verted into a black or very dark colored one, and 
can, with the aid of some wool material, be made up 
into a nice costume. A good modei for a house 
dress is of fancy woollen material, striped of two 


| 


quettish little cravats and fichus of colored cheneille, 
edged with fringe. Cheneille is so much in vogue 
that turban torsades of velvet and satin foliage are 
combined with cheneille fringe, in bronze foliage of 
two shades, and white cheneille tipped with gold; 


| such a trimming is extremely tasteful upon a white 


shades of gray. The dress isin the Princess shape | 


in front, and has some resemblance at the back to 
the American dress for babies, being put on in plaits 
about eight inches from the waist. A large bow of 
wide ribbon forms the baby sash over these plaits, 
but the skirt is very long. The edges of the front 
and side pieces are bound with ribbon, and laced 
instead of sewed together on either side. A pretty 
aumoniére pocket, trimmed with strips of silk and 


buttons to match. It is completed by two silk lapels | 


at the top, which are fastened on by buttonholes to 
buttons sewn on near the waist. A black silk dress 
is made thus: Skirt trimmed with four very fine 
plaitings, two wide and two narrow, put on alter- 
nately. The polonaise is trimmed about half way 
up the middle in front, with tightly-gathered bouil- 
lons, three in number, and the rest of the way to the 
top of the bodice with three rows of round passe- 
menterie buttons. The front part is edged around 
the bottom with two very narrow plaitings, the back 
part much longer, with one very deep plaiting. It 
is draped up with purse-shaped plaited pocket put 
on far back upon the right side. The sleeves are 
trimmed around and up to the elbow, with a plaiting 
and three rows of buttons. This model is also suita- 
ble, of course, for any dark colored silks, or for one 
of Indian or French Cashmere, or any of the many 
woollen goods so much worn, in either black or col- 
ored. A very elegant evening dress for a young 
married lady (and by “ young” we mean under forty) 
is made strictly in the Princess shape; skirt ex- 
tremely plain and seant in front, with fulness let in 
at the back to form the plaits. The material is pale 
green, lilac, or maize silk. The low bodice is laced 
at the back down below the hips where the drapery 
commences. This drapery is formed of two deep 
fiounces of white lace, English or Brussels point, or 
old Beuges, etc., or black lace, if the lady prefers a 
less youthful and more quiet-looking dress. In any 
case, the lace should be arranged in a sort of tablier 
in front, put on almost plain, then slanted up at the 
back, and the end arranged in the spiral folds called 
cascade draperies. The upper edge of the lace is 
concealed by a light garland of tinted foliage and 
buds of yellow or tea roses. This garland becomes 
more voluminous at the back, and fs finished in a 
long trailing branch, failing over the lace. The low 
bodice is trimmed around the top with three very 
narrow puffings of the silk, with a lace border 
around lower and a narrow lace edging around the 
upper edges; clusters of roses upon the left side. 
The skirt, which is deeply trained, is trimmed around 
the bottom with three fine plaitings, the last (upper) 
one of which is finished by a plaited heading, di- 
viding from it bya bias band of the same silk stitched 
on twice. A light cluster and trailing branch of yel- 
low, and tea roses and buds form the coiffure. Gloves 
of white or very light-colored kid are worn very long, 
and the latest device is to have them laced instead 
of buttoned, and finished with small silk tassels. It 


felt bonnet. It is now so much the fashion to wear 
hot-house flowers of au evening, that where artificial 
ones are introduced in a toilet, they should be imi 
tated with the greatest perfection. In many cases 
the foliage used is real, and the flowers imitation, 
For the coiffure, small glass bottles filled with water 
are used, covered over as a puff by hair; the flowers 
being placed in these remain fresh throughout aa 
evening. 

Fans are of medium size, neither so extremely 
large as they were lately carried, nor so small as 
formerly. Those with feather tops are most fash. 
ionable. There are very beautiful ones with tortoise. 
shell sticks, mounted with natural gray ostrich feath. 
ers. Others are of dark cock’s plumes, with wooden 
sticks. White fans for full dress and for bride’s are 
painted on kid, on satin or on silk, with landscapes 
and figures, the sticks are of ivory or pearl; others 
are of white or pear! silk, with Valenciennes lace or 
cardinal tops, ornamented on one side with a pie 
ture, and on the other with a bow of narrow ribbons 


| of the two colors. 


Brooches are worn very large, and are made to 
serve also as pendants. Ear-rings are either quite 
small and short, as in the solitaire diamond knobs, 


| or the shell and jet balls so much in favor, or else 


| full-dress parures. 


they are very long and elaborate, with pendants, for 
Styles of jewelry take a wide 
range, beginning with antique sets modelled after 
classic Grecian, Roman, and Egayptian designs, and 
concluding with modern Oriental fashions, such as 
those of India and Russia. The novelty is eloisonné 


| enamel applied to gold, and made into beautiful 


| ple with artistic taste. 


brooches, rings, bracelets, etc. The grounds are 
lapis blue, dark yellow, or dusky olive, almost cay. 
ered with brilliant floral decorations in the Russian 
style. For lighter surfaces blue and white enamel 
are used on gold, and classic designs are chosen 
India sets are crescents made of tiger’s claws, held 
by broad bands of pale yellow gold, richly embossed. 
Diamonds are set to show no gold, the stones being 
held by claws. Stone cameos and intaglios are more 
highly prized than almost any other jewelry by peo- 
For lovers of odd things, is 
silver jewelry inlaid with color in neillo work; the 
designs are mostly Japanese, and this chromatie deco- 


| ration is very effective in long brooches for shawls, 


is fashionable to have one’s initials worked on the | 


upper part of the glove to match the toilet in color. 


Gauze and tulle veils are spangied with cheneille | 
in tilleul (the new pale green tint) upon cream color, , 
| are slender arrows, daggers, bars, or whips, some 


black upon black, blue upon black, green, caroubdier, 
scabieuse, all kinds of colors, forming velvet-like 
dots all over the face. The most fashionable are 
colored, to match the costume. 

There are also most dainty and fashionable co. 


fan-shaped buttons for the sleeves, large buckles for 
belts, ete. -Sbhell jewelry has become a permanent 
favorite for street and general wear, as it is fine yet 
modestand inconspicuous. Variegated shell of rather 
light shades is preferred to the amber tints lately in 
vogue. Watch chains are either the short chatelaines 
hanging from the belt, or else the long chains that pass 
around the neck. Gold necklaces are close around 
the neck in dog-collar shape, with long, flat links al 
ternately of red and yellow gold, or else a series of 
pendent drops enamelled, or perhaps they repre 
sent the network and pointed shape of lace collags. 
Bracelets are either wide, massive yellow gold bands, 
most often ornamented with enamel, or else they 
are a series of narrow bangles of silver or of gold. 
Linked buttons are most worn for sleeve buttons. 
Lace pins for fastening the lace scarf at the throat 


times of pale yellow gold only, while others are enam- 
elied or studded with precious stones. 

Next month we hope to give our readers some hints 
about spring fabrics and fashions. F asHion. 
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~ ROSE GROWER’S COMPANION AND FLORAL epi 


Tells you how to grow Roses, ae 
| a oa Frame P p “Send for 
ri accessor to 
TEAS & CO. Richmond, Ind 


$552 $7 SAT 


Portraits, ete., drawn by machinery. A)- 
paratus, with instructions, by mail only 50c. 
‘Agents wanted. SsiTHOGRAPHY Meo. Co 
614 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Ps. 




















REC'D ,o'Yacrr reavons MEDAL 


For Excellency of Fiavor and Purity. 


COLTON 


SELECT 


FLAVORS 


Pure, Rich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits. 








COLGATE & CO0.’S 
VIOLET TOILET WATER. 





5 to 20%. pee day at home. Samples worth $1 
ee. STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine- 
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[SEEDS | 


combinea CATALOGUE is 
EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE 


To our customers of past years, and to 
all purchasers of our books, either 


Gardening for Profit, Practical Floriultue, 
or Gardening for Pleasure, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mall.) 


To others, on receipt of 25c. 
Plain Plant or Seed Catalogues, without 


plate, free to 


JonNCe 
Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 








A $2 CHROMO GIVEN AWAY 


A ibe greatest inducement ever offered to 
lovers of Flowers. 

Purchasers s remitting $1 for Flower Seeds in pack- 
ets receive, ay choice of the following beautiful 
Chromos: Group of Pinks and Moss Buds Apple 
Blossoms or May-flowers (sold at $l each). Those re- 
mitting $2 are entitled to choice of Italian Landseape, 
either Summer or Winter, or of English Landseape, 
Summer or Winter. These pictures retailat$2. Those 
remitting $3 are entitled to one picture each from the 
$land $2 premiums. spegnens above Chromos are from the 
well-known house of L. Ries be & Co. For further 
particulars, see our Illustrated Catalogue of 150 pages, 
which will sent on receipt of two 3 cent stamps. 
The well-known fe Sahn g of our Seeds for the past 
twenty yearsisa sufficient A of their quality. 

ddress R co., 
100 A Street, Boston, Mass. 


BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 


totter ert: the tome 
Noartificlalandde- 
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of scientific exper- 

iment the menu- 

facturerofB,T.Bab- 

Bd Ditt’s Best Goap has 

ed and now 

NEST P in the World, 
used tn tts 


of 
for Gee tn the Nursery it has No Faval. 
pat ae aye em ts cost toevery mother and family in Christ. 


— ot oe mre y —_e ozs, each, sent 
toan on receipt 0 cen 
. A Adress . T. Babbitt, ae York City. 


+S Sale by all Dru 












ARE PLANTED BY A MILLION PEOPLEIN AMERICA. SEE 
Vick’s Catalogue—300 Illustrations, only 2 cents. 
Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, 2 centsa year. 
Vick’s Flower and ogetabie Garden, 50 

cents; with elegant cloth covers, $1.00. 

Allmy publications ae VICK. in English and Ger- 
man. Address JAME ICK, Rochester, N.Y. 





Use J. & P. COATS’ Sewing Thread, 


























GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK ADVERTISER. 
ALOCUTIONIST’S JOURNAL gives choicest $7 SELF-INKING “BEST” 
standard and new pieces for professional and Printing Press, Outfit and press, $10, — 
amateur Readers and Speakers, and interesting Presses from $1 to $65. Rotary Presses 
from $45 to $125. Send stamp for. 


articles on appropriate subjects. Just the thing ‘Cata. 
wanted. OO net, newsdealer or by mail. JESSE logue. (No postal cards.) H. HOOVER& _ 
CO. 30 50 North 9th St., Philadelphia. 

























HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., New York. 











If tthe best, ling article 
It you want the b solid go patent 
oa watch as premium, write at 
once to BRIDE & CO., 767 Broadway, New York. 

























This book ts . eyes! to the Powsane that wiil take 

up this useful and beautiful art.—Chicago Tribune ty miles, free; 
: : “Oo. 15 Basket or Bedting Pla: fon 1 

SORRENTO AND INLAID WORK, yg Oh eae 

FOR AMATEURS. J and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, ete. A 6+ 


free. year. 400 acres. 138 green-houses. 
By ARTHUR HOPE. STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 


manual of Sawing. Polish! _Painesville, | Lake Co., Ohia, 


Saree ers /peeeeesg esse ya 














i eo WILRINEON, Pubtisher STYLISH CARDS CHEAP? 2 dozen of our _ 
dake Qesens, Citengs. exquisite chromo visitin ig cards, with your name in _ 
For Sale by Booksellers Generally. beautiful letters, by mail 20 ¢. (clubs 4 packs 60¢.), ~ 











Address Globe Card Co., 258 Broadway, New York. | 











DR. WARNER’S HEALTH CORSET. 


With Skirt Supporter & 
Self-Adjusting Pads. 
Secures Health & 
Comfort of Body 

with Grace 
Beauty of Form. 


Three garments in 
one. Apoceves byall 
physicians. 





Eight bengiit ever - blooming 
Monthl Roses, pot- grown, 
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Roses | | sent isately by mail, post-paid, on 
/ | reeeipt 


on Varieties choice Flower 
sent, post-paid, for $I. 
Seeds wepecinl Price- List of “Vegetable 









eo ot 


gee g159e £53 - 





Seeds sent to market gardeners 
and dealers on application. 
Our Descriptive Catalogue 
















WARNER BROS. of Seeds and "lants will be sent ‘ evel 
Manufacturers, P lants free to = who appl Address, . 
763 Broadway, New York. Benj. A. Eli ott & Co. be Bt 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





s 
fa} 


_— 


a week in rowntown. Termsand $5outfit 
$66 free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


















Makes any size Knife or Box Plaits, ; 


Sent by express on receipt of $250 | 
alti achi Or by mail on receipt of £3 of $2.80, 
AGENTS WA : 


MAIRS & KELLOGG, Tov, N.Y. - 


COLLINS, RIT ER 


705 Jayne Srreet, PHILaDELpuia. 
BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, JOBBING GENERALLY. 









Es 


Printing in all its Departments. 


pees & ELEE 


UnsurpasseD FaciLitTigs FoR THE MANuFACTURE or A Book. 


JT. H. CAMP, 


S09 Chestmut, amdci G1O Jayne Street. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING, PRINTING, EPC,” 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
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BOOK and CHROMO sent Postage Free. 




















NOTICES QF 


“THE MOTHER’S JOY.” 


OuR CHROMO FOR 1877. 


— > > 





It is the,handsomest Chromo ever furnished with any publication, and the Lapy’s Boox is 
the best magazine for ladies published in America. Subscribe for GopEy and secure this beau- 
tiful present.—Commercial, Weston, Mo. 

A handsome Chronio, called ‘‘ A Mother’s Joy,’’ a scene worthy ofa place in any home, is 

resented to évery subscriber to the Lapy’s Boox for 1877. ‘This magazine is one of the best 
hn the a for ladies, and is much lower in price than the majority.—Jowrnal, Mechanies- 
burgh, 

THe Lapy'’s Boox.—This is one of the best magazines in existence, as well as one ofthe 
oldest, and has long been looked upon as a meqamaly part of the fixings of many a household. 
The time has come for renewing suboreipyniee and those who wish its visits continued will find 
it necessary to order it again in a propermanner. Mr. Godey has made arra say mage for pre- 
senting @ach subscriber with a Chromo entitled the ‘‘ Mother’s Joy,” of which he has sent us a 
copy, which will make a good appearancein any home.—dtecord, Dundee, N. Y. 

“THE Morser’s Joy.’’—This is the title of a very elegant Chromo, beautiful in design and 
execution, a ef which the publisher of Gopry's Lapy's Boox will nt to gyery new 
su rt to excellent magazine for the year 1877. Gopey is ofie uf thé dldest as well as 

one of: teraty and fashion periodicals now published, and ‘it should have a place in 
qvere ie Saemenitaiptels t eee 
: a a the thing to please mothers. — xington, . 

a OTHER'S jor. —We are in receipt of “The Mother's Joy,” a beautiful Chromo given 
to each, subscriber to. Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book, published by L. A. Godey, Northeast corner of 
Sixth and Chesthut Streets, Philadelphia. / The Chromo is worthy a place in na see and 
the publisher has shown great taste and “Judgment in making this selection, whch he offers to: 
_ ae fs’of his Book, one of the best authorities on fashions in the country,—Vews,: 

non, Pa. 

“Phe Mother's Joy,” scene worthy of a place in any home, is presented to eyery sub- 
seriber Lapr's Boox for 1877. This magazine is one of the best in the coantry for laiies, 
and is . im price than the majority. — News, Shippensburg, Pa. 

ere is this distinguisting feature about Goppy from other Monthlies: it is never behind,, 
or lack Ri gipat features... Every number attests its superiority over the previous one. 
Ina w is sping ladies’ azine of the eftatry, and has attained.this proud distine- 
tion by trite t. We have foeciv a beautiful Chromo from the publisher, entitled “ The’ 
Mother’s Joy,” which is aty exeeedingly beautiful picture, and would gracé the wall of any! 
parlors: subscriber for 2877 will in one of these. handsome Chromos, which of itself is 
worth the sabseription price of the k. Now is the time to send in your money and com- 
mence win Te ee year. Terms, $3 in advance.—Democrat, Brookville, Ind. ; 
8 Boox Isses none of its value to the better sex. ‘The Mother’s Joy” is 

the name of thé Chromo to be presented subscribers for 1877,—Obdserver, Erie, 

¢ Mother’s Joy”’ is the name of an exceedingly neat Chromo published by L. A. pagers? 
ft , a copy of which is given to every subscriber to Gopry’s LApy’s Boox for 1877. 
The ; like the Book, stands at the head of American art.—Aepudiican, Kasson, 
Mina. is 








BXTRA NOTICE. 


Having @ fewcopies remaining on hand. of the: following 
popular | hromos, we will furnish them to our subscribers and 
their friends at the low prices given below, and pay the postage :-— 


THE SINGING LESSON - =: 10 fg in BE 
MY PEP < & -  - - “ae 
UR DARLING w\ \ egg 
“TRUE TO NATURE 2/22 
MORNING CALL - ai) Ciwced ae 
HE MOTHER'S JOY sh: i AB 


dress LL. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sis., Philadelphia, Pa. 



































-'To Subscribers for 1877.) a 


‘3 





TERMS: 


One copy, one year . . ° copy to the person getting up the 
Two copies, one year : : : club, making nine copies ‘ $21 00 © 
Three copies, one year . . 50.| Eleven copies, one year, and an ex- 
Four copies, one year : ° ie tra copy to the person getting up 
Five copies, one year, and an extra the club, making twelve copies . 27 50 
copy to the person getting up the Twenty-three copies, one year, and an 
club, making six copies ; - 14.00] extra copy to the person getting up 
Eight copies, one year, and an extra the club, making twenty-four copies 55 00 © 


Every Subscriber will receive the Magazine and Premium 
free of Postage. 


CoL.UBS: 


&@ To the getter-up of a club of 4, 6, or 9 copies, we will send one copy of ‘The © 
Mother’s Joy,”’ and, as an extra premium, a choice of one copy of either of following. q 
Chromos: ‘ The re Call,’ oan Rescue,’? ‘‘ True to Nature,” ‘** Our Darling,” — 
or a copy of our ‘“‘ Centennial Art Gallery”’ of steel engravings, containing pictures of 
battles and incidents connected with our War of Independence. : 

é@ To the getter-up of a club of 12 copies, we will send ‘‘ The Mother’s Joy,”’ and, 
‘as an extra premium, the choice of two of the three following: ‘‘The Morning Call,” ~ 
“The Rescue,”’ ** True to Nature,’’ or ‘Our Darling ;’’ or a copy of our ‘*‘ Centennial 
Art Gallery.” . 

«@ To the getter-up of a club of 24 copies, we will send ‘“‘ The Mother’s Joy,” “ The 
Morning Call,” ** The Rescue,” “True to Nature,” and ‘“‘Our Darling,” Or, in place 
of one of the Chromos a copy of our ‘‘ Centennial Art Gallery.”’ 

«@ Every subscriber who remits us Three Dollars in advance can have @ choice of © 
one copy of ‘‘The Mother’s Joy,” ‘“The Morning Call,” or “The Rescue,” or ‘‘'True 
to Nature,” or ‘‘ Our Darling,” or our “‘ Centennial Art Gallery.” 

er a particular when sending your subscription to mention the Chromo you want | 
us to send. 

é@ The premiums are only forwarded by us when the remittance is sent to us. ; 

6@ When the subscribers all reside at one place, the premiums will be sent to the ~ 
person who sends us the club for distribution. . 

@@ Subscribers can have ‘“‘ The Mother’s Joy’’ mounted on Bristol board, ready 
for framing, by sending twenty-five cents additional. 

f .! 

é@ The money must all be sent at one time for any of the clubs, and additions may © 
be made. to. clubs at.club rates, The LApy’s Book will be sent to any post-office where 7 
the subscriber may reside, and. subscriptions may commence with any month in the year, — 
We can always supply back numbers, Specimen numbers will be sent on receipt of 25 ~ 
cents, wa 

HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-orricE OrpER, CHECK, or 
DraFt on Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore, or any of the principal cities 
or towns in the United ies, page the order of L. A. Gode is preferable to bank 
notes. If a draft or a.Post-o Order cannot be procured, sen United States or Na- 
tional Bank notes. 


We The few copies of ‘THE OLD MILL” and “ASKING 
A BLESSING”. that we had on hand at the date of our last © 
edition have been all disposed of. Hereafter there can be no'cther 
choice of Chromos but what is announced in the above Clue terms. — 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelph¥a, Pa. 
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